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PREFACE 

"HOW  BEAUTIFUL  IT 
IS  TO  LIVE  ONE'S  LIFE 
A  THOUSAND  TIMES" 

BEETHOVEN 


•V 


IT  IS  NOT  THE  AMBITION  OF  THIS  WORK 
to  relate  what  is  not  known,  but  rather  to  refashion 
what  is  known,  and  group  it  in  a  way  not  attempted 
before  j  to  breathe  life  into  the  Beethoven  of  plaster,  or,  if 
you  wish,  of  marble,  and  make  him  a  living  figure,  one  that 
is  almost  inconceivably  great,  suffering,  straying,  living  in 
the  spirit  yet  savage  and  rugged,  who,  triumphing  over  his 
age  and  his  fate,  has  won  victories  without  parallel  in  his  art, 
even  as  in  his  conduct  of  life.  Neither  have  I  closed  my  eyes 
to  those  features  of  his  being,  which  most  of  us  feel  to  be 
"weaknesses,"  because  we  have  no  conception  how  inseparable 
they  are  from  his  strength,  how  they  underlie  the  Master 
himself  and  his  music,  how  they  are  the  splendidly  uncon- 
scious expression  of  the  fiery  good  nature,  the  naivete ,  the 
uncontrollable  force  of  one  who  was  the  most  independent 
of  all  men.  Such  strength  must  break  the  bonds  of  the  spe- 
cious forms  of  civilisation  before  it  can  find  complete  fulfil- 
ment and  independence.  I  have  striven  to  strip  from  the 
greatly  loved  figure  of  Beethoven  the  semblance  of  normal- 
ity with  which  legend  has  endowed  it,  for  all  to  see,  hear 
and  feel  itj  and  also  to  show  him  as  one  of  the  band  of  the 
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world's  greatest  men,  to  which  he  always  felt  himself  to 
belong. 

His  figure  .  .  .  not  his  work.  It  is  clear  that  no  picture 
of  him  is  complete  without  the  music  which  he  breathed  forth 
and  sang  in  his  paroxysms  j  I  have  attempted  to  draw  itj  but 
only  in  its  outline,  only  in  the  course  of  its  development. 
Perhaps  I  have  succeeded  now  and  again  in  following  the 
traces  of  the  highest  possession  of  mankind  in  detail;  but 
that  would  need  a  book  for  itself,  and  the  present  book  has 
another  object j  moreover,  apart  from  the  fact  that  more  has 
already  been  done  in  the  way  of  musical  analysis  than  of 
biography,  such  was  not  part  of  the  plan  of  my  book  and 
would  have  overburdened  it. 

Here,  too,  I  must  make  a  confession.  This  volume  is  no 
work  of  independent  research,  only  one  of  an  independent 
point  of  view.  It  can  give  nothing  to  scholarship  j  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  plain  man,  and  not  even  to  the  expert.  This 
time  I  have  ventured  to  create  anew  the  figure  of  a  Master 
not  from  other  biographies,  but  solely  from  his  works,  his 
letters  and  his  sayings,  from  the  reminiscences  of  his  contem- 
poraries, from  diaries  and,  in  small  details,  from  verbal  tra- 
dition. Even  graphology  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
interpretation  of  Beethoven's  character,  and  to  the  clearer 
drawing  of  many  of  his  features.  His  way  of  life  was  indeed 
as  his  hand-writing  and  his  orthography  were  in  the  bar- 
barian, even  illegible,  half-automatic  scrawls  of  his  damning- 
indictments  of  the  world,  dishevelled,  arbitrary,  beyond  all 
rules,  and  at  the  same  time  was  always  the  truest  expression 
of  his  ego  and  of  the  laws  of  his  inmost  being.  I  have  striven 
to  display  his  way  of  life  and  his  experiences,  not  in  careful 
chronological  order,  but  in  a  sequence  of  sketches  which  per- 
haps represent  a  unity  in  diversity  and  a  totality  in  the  mov- 
ing picture  of  life.  Should  anyone  condemn  such  a  procedure 
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as  desultory,  he  will  perhaps  be  converted,  as  he  reads,  to  the 
idea  that  it  is  only  by  leaping  to  and  fro  that  the  shuttle  can 
complete  the  web. 

Again  I  have  to  thank  many  friends  who  have  generously 
helped  me  in  this  work.  Above  all  the  Publishing  Houses  of 
the  Vienna  Universal  Edition  (and  their  Director  Emil 
Hertzka)  and  Ernst  Eulenburg  in  Leipzig  for  placing  the 
necessary  scores  at  my  disposal,  and  my  dear  friends,  Stefan 
Zweig,  Hans  Chlumberg  and  Prof.  Dr.  Paul  Weingarten, 
who  have  once  again  rendered  invaluable  service  by  sugges- 
tions of  many  kinds  and  by  procuring  for  me  books  otherwise 
not  easily  accessible. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  ventured,  in  spite  of  prelimi- 
nary work  extending  over  thirty  years,  to  attack  this  task,  of 
the  boldness  of  which  no  one  can  be  more  acutely  conscious 
than  I  am  myself,  had  I  not  been  awakened  by  a  call  that 
would  not  be  denied.  It  came  from  one  of  the  shrewdest 
and  acutest  brains  of  the  younger  generation.  It  was  Bernard 
Diebold  who  wrote  these  stirring  words:  "Let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  It  is  not  only  Wagner  who  is  sinking  to  his 
end  J  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  too,  are  hastening  to  their  twi- 
light. In  spite  of  Beethoven  Centenary  celebrations,  pathos 
like  his  is  becoming  a  drug  in  the  market."  Yes — in  the  mar- 
ket— that  is  true.  There  the  demand  at  the  present  moment 
is  for  exotic  entertainment,  for  the  momentary  excitement  of 
the  Sketch,  for  the  boredom  of  straight  lines,  for  the  "new 
stark  simplicity,"  which  are  but  new  synonyms  for  the  old 
want  of  imagination  and  lack  of  sensibility,  and  it  will,  I 
hope,  be  clear  to  the  readers  of  these  pages  how  the  matter 
stands  with  Beethoven's  "Pathos."  But  as  some  men  still 
remain,  not  only  far  from  the  large  cities  and  their  grim 
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mechanisation,  but  even  in  the  very  centres  of  our  soul-slay- 
ing civilisation,  in  whom  humility  and  devotion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  greatness  are  still  alive,  to  whom  existence  without 
exaltation,  without  promise  of  the  true  life,  is  becoming  un- 
endurable— ^as  there  are  still  such  men,  and  such  men  still  find 
a  fulfilment  of  their  longing  in  Beethoven's  music  and  char- 
acter, I  am  bold  enough  to  hope  that  such  a  call  to  greatness 
as  this  book  is  meant  to  voice  will  not  be  quite  lost  in  empty 
air. 

R.Sp. 
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PRELUDIAL  HARMONIES 

"A  SYMPHONY  OF  BEETHOVEN 
AND  A  THUNDERSTORM  ARE 
BASED  ON  THE  SAME  PREMISES" 

HEBBEL 


THIS  IS  BEETHOVEN'S  GREATEST 
strength:  even  one  hundred  years  after  his  death 
he  has  no  posterity,  only  contemporaries.  We  live 
the  drama  of  his  music  as  truly  as  if  we  had  seen  its  first 
manifestations  with  our  own  eyes:  we  live  the  drama  of  his 
life,  as  if  he  were  still  dwelling  in  our  midst,  as  if  his  angry 
voice  and  his  genial,  wild  laughter  were  still  in  our  ears. 
Nothing  of  the  mighty  humanity,  here  translated  into  sound, 
of  the  soul  that  has  become  music,  and  has  pierced  the  mys- 
tery of  the  world  and  the  tragedy  of  all  creation — nothing  of 
this  has  evaporated,  neither  has  it  become  fossilised.  It  lives 
to-day  as  it  did  then. 

For  such  music  the  mediation  of  history  is  superfluous  for 
the  realisation  of  its  gigantic  proportions.  Nor  do  we  need 
the  particular  point  of  view,  the  devout  worship  of  "classical- 
ity,"  the  artistic  perspective.  It  lives  and  rules  fiercely  inde- 
pendent as  its  creator,  the  freest  of  all  men  and  the  most 
solitary,  lived  and  ruled.  He  accepted  fate,  rebelling  only 
against  the  sordid  and  the  mean.  He  shouldered  the  burden 
with  the  whole  courage  of  a  sorely  tried  heart  and  a  lofty  soul, 
and  in  re-shaping,  mastered  it.  This  courage  is  his  greatness, 
for  it  signified  the  casting  off  of  all  that  is  flippant,  of  all  that 
is  unintellectual  and  sensuous,  signified  a  profession  of  faith 
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as  one  of  the  "Elect"  who  is  worthy  to  suffer,  of  faith  in 
the  power  of  his  lovej  it  meant  turning  his  back  on  an  in- 
different alien  world,  that  unknowing  hurries  by,  the  spirit 
unmoved,  and  it  meant  withdrawal  into  his  inmost  self,  into 
a  sound-filled  solitude.  For  the  first  time  music  became  more 
than  a  happy  or  melancholy  pastime,  a  graceful  interchange 
of  rhythmical  arabesques,  a  seductive  charm  of  form.  For 
the  first  time  all  humanity  is  its  content.  The  ear  became  a 
messenger  from  soul  to  soul. 

Music  became  a  revelation:  he  himself  has  said  that  it  is  the 
only  incorporeal  path  to  a  higher  world  of  knowledge,  which 
has  all  mankind  for  its  province,  but  which  man  cannot  em- 
brace. And  he  has  said  that  every  thought  in  music  is  in  the 
most  intimate  inseparable  relationship  with  the  harmony  of 
the  Universe.  For  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  the  music  which 
gushed  from  him  was  part  of  the  world  riddle — x  question 
and  answer  at  once,  a  cosmic  sound,  a  speaking  proof  of  the 
immediate  revelation  of  the  Godhead. 

That  is  why  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  create  as  did  the 
masters  before  him.  In  their  music,  too,  there  are  moments 
in  which  we  think  we  hear  the  throbbing  of  the  world's  heart 
and  draw  near  to  the  mystery  of  life.  But  they  remain  only 
a  few  isolated  moments — and  perhaps  they  are  the  most 
earthly.  In  Bach,  Haydn  and  Mozart  the  Heavens  made 
music  J  in  Beethoven  it  is  man  who  makes  the  music  even  in 
revolt  against  the  Divine,  accusing,  disputing,  adoring,  chal- 
lenging and  at  the  last  humbled  and  understanding.  A  path 
into  the  metaphysical:  the  defiant,  independent,  proud  child 
of  the  world  becomes  a  conqueror.  This  is  the  message  of  the 
nine  Symphonies,  of  the  imagination  and  the  power  of  the 
Piano  Sonatas,  of  the  intimacy  in  the  pages  of  his  diaries, 
which  are  his  Quartets,  especially  the  last  ones  with  their 
spirituality,  their  bizarre  humour,  their  devotional  feeling, 
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their  solemnity  and  their  uncannily  concentrated  expression. 
No  wonder  that  he  did  not  like  the  word  "compose,"  but 
spoke  of  his  "poetry." 

He  was  the  most  consistent  of  all  men  and  the  fullest  of 
contradictions.  Consistent  by  reason  of  the  incredibly  en- 
larged form,  which  is  filled  with  a  homogeneous  content  and 
no  longer  cemented  by  ideas  confusedly  linked  together: 
everything  becomes  an  organism,  is  developed  from  a  single 
germ,  grows  upward  stormily,  and  is,  in  spite  of  unimaginable 
internal  revolt,  controlled  to  measure  and  austerity  and  far 
removed  from  all  caprice. 

This  is  true  of  Beethoven  the  man,  as  well  as  of  his  work. 
There,  too,  we  find  oneness  of  music  and  life,  the  self- 
chastisement  of  an  unbridled  will,  the  taming  of  all  passion 
and  contradiction,  till  all  turns  to  ethical  beauty.  He  was  the 
first  musician  who  realised  new  birth  through  transforma- 
tion, the  morphology  of  sound  and  of  existence,  the  ascent 
from  the  childlike  to  the  highest  stages,  and  he  has  trans- 
muted this  conception  into  music.  The  improviser  became  the 
master  of  form  5  the  barbarian  the  classical  master  j  the  revo- 
lutionary, indifferent  citizen  reached  a  position  of  the  highest 
ethical  and  spiritual  dignity,  and  still  remained  to  the  very 
end  a  rough  savage,  full  of  defiant  passion  and  fancy.  In 
him  were  lastingly  united  music  and  a  life  which  was  Cyclo- 
pean, gnarled,  uncouth  and  merry 5  human  experience,  tragic 
and  solitary,  full  of  shamefaced  laughter  at  odds  with  the 
abject  meanness  of  the  workaday  world,  victorious  only  when 
he  fled  to  his  own  realms  of  sound.  At  other  times  he  was 
only  too  often  timid,  victimised  and  despitefully  entreated 
in  his  rough,  ingenuous  good  nature,  which  at  the  same  time 
was  ruled  by  a  proud  sense  of  honour  j  with  all  his  negli- 
gence in  matters  of  business,  especially  in  the  sale  of  his 
works,  often  of  staggering  innocence  in  spite  of  all  its  seem- 
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ing  suspicions:  but  never  did  he,  even  in  the  most  common- 
place and  smallest  affairs,  for  an  instant  sink  to  pettiness  or 
the  commonplace.  He  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  the  ordinary  citizen  and  was,  even  in  his 
sacrifice  of  love,  in  the  fateful  tribulation  of  his  deafness, 
always  the  heroic  artist-man  goaded  by  tragic  enthusiasm,  the 
greatest  heart  and  the  freest  soul.  And  with  all  his  suffering, 
all  his  detestation  of  flunkeydom,  that  is  to  say  of  the 
majority  of  mankind,  his  music,  especially  his  symphonic 
music,  grew  more  and  more  into  a  clarion  call  to  fraternal 
union  and  to  the  common  service  of  the  highest  ideals. 

Do  we  recognise  him  in  his  music?  For  the  first  time  music 
was  led  from  out  its  narrow  limits  into  the  infinite.  It  gath- 
ered about  itself  no  longer  a  small  congregation  but  the  great 
mass,  and  thus,  so  to  speak,  became  the  symbol  of  all  human- 
ity hearkening  to  its  greatest  messenger.  In  contrast  to 
Chamber  Music,  which  always  aimed  rather  at  fastidiousness, 
intimacy  and  the  utmost  concentration,  this  broadened  Sym- 
phonic Music  calls,  even  in  its  spatial  conditions,  for  effects 
which  shall  correspond  to  its  monumental  nature.  Aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness  gives  place  to  an  all-comprehending  com- 
munity, to  which  the  mighty  spiritual  message  of  its  time 
was  communicated,  a  community  which  shall  emphasise  the 
significance  of  the  greatest  ethical  and  artistic  heritage  ever 
bequeathed  to  the  world  by  an  artist. 

No  one  guarded  more  scrupulously  the  name  of  artist  from 
baseness.  No  one  fought  more  fiercely  for  its  human  dignity. 
No  one  resisted  an  insensate  destiny  with  higher  moral 
strength,  in  the  effort  to  fulfil  his  mission  to  the  utmost.  His 
fierce  fight  for  the  highest,  his  wild  sense  of  independence, 
his  regal  untamable  pride,  his  humility  in  face  of  his  work, 
and  the  obstinate  fanatical  will  to  perfection,  his  moral  and 
spiritual  grandeur  and  the  tragedy  of  his  whole  existence^ 
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all  that  speaks  to  us  in  louder  tones  than  the  being  of  any 
other  man  J  speaks  to  us  so  directly  as  an  enrichment  of  a 
conception  of  life  and  an  example  of  true  artistic  mission, 
that,  like  naught  else,  the  music  of  this  man,  who  was  larger 
than  human,  becomes  for  us  a  hymn  of  life. 

For  here  is  the  true  secret  of  Beethoven's  immensity:  the 
timelessness  of  his  influence,  his  victory  over  the  centuries 
and  all  that  is  ephemeral.  Anchored  in  eternity,  he  is  not 
bound  to  the  hour,  because  he,  more  than  any  other,  has 
transformed  the  sameness  of  all  human  destiny  and  all  its 
foundations  into  something  eternal,  and  because  he,  as  no 
other  has  done,  has  shown  us  the  example  needful  alike  for  us 
and  for  every  epoch — ^the  example  of  an  unconquerable  Man, 
of  Man  in  his  unbowed  strength  and  greatness,  who,  en- 
nobling all  pain  by  the  Spirit  and  by  Music,  thus  transmutes 
it  into  a  precious  element  of  Life.  He  has  shown  us  what  is 
Man's  highest  achievement — to  make  himself  worthy  of  the 
voice  of  God  and  ready  to  hear  it  by  dwelling  in  loneliness  j 
to  become  deaf,  and  yet  in  pity  and  in  anger  hear  clearly  the 
voice  of  the  Universe. 
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ALLEGORIES  IN  LIFE 

«I    BELIEVE    IN    GOD,    MOZART 
AND  BEETHOVEN" 

RICHARD    WAGNER 


HE  TAKES  HIS  WALKS  ABROAD 

A  STRANGER,  WHO  AT  THE  BEGINNING 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  come  to  Vienna  and 
happened  to  stroll  over  the  Glacis  along  the 
Basteien,  might  have  sent  home  astonishing  reports  of  a 
strange,  untidy  figure,  that,  forcing  its  impetuous  way 
through  the  crowd,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  not 
only  by  its  external  appearance  but  also  by  its  strange,  in- 
definable majesty,  its  careless  yet  imperious  bearing.  It  was 
the  figure  of  a  thick-set  somewhat  carelessly  dressed  man 
hurrying  on  with  short  steps,  seemingly  unconscious  of  all 
about  him.  The  low  top-hat  is  pushed  far  back  over  his  neck 
over  the  grizzled,  black,  long,  wiry  hair.  His  blue  frock- 
coat  bulges  at  the  back  with  over-filled  pockets,  from  which 
protrude  rolls  of  music,  thick  pencils,  sketch-books  and  a 
many-coloured  handkerchief.  Now  and  then  he  stops,  deep 
in  thought,  unaware  that  he  is  obstructing  the  traffic.  The 
dark  burning  eyes  are  turned  upwards  as  if  beholding  lofty 
visions.  His  reddish,  pock-marked  face  with  the  imposing 
forehead  and  tightly  compressed  lips,  has  a  tense  look,  as  if 
expecting  higher  things.  Now  and  then  he  begins  to  smile 
strangely  to  himself,  sometimes  even  to  sing  loudly,  though 
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with  a  horribly  raucous,  muffled  voice  j  then  he  seems  to  be 
beating  time  to  an  invisible  orchestra  with  his  short  fingers 
and  broad  hairy  hands  j  and  then  urges  on  the  pace  of  his 
feet,  which  are  thrust  into  carelessly  laced  shoes,  and  the 
violent  stamping  of  his  heels  imparts  a  jerky  movement  to 
his  body.  He  must  be  a  musician  or  a  lunatic.  Many  people 
say:  both.  But,  strangely  enough,  all  these  Viennese  men 
and  women  whom  he  hastily  brushes  aside,  who  at  other  times 
would  have  been  only  too  ready  to  protest,  not  only  quietly 
suffer  this  hustling,  but  respectfully,  though  somewhat 
amused,  make  way  for  him  when  they  notice  him  in  time,  and 
whisper  to  each  other  with  a  deferential,  knowing  smile: 
"Beethoven." 

But  this  same  stranger  would  certainly  have  wondered 
still  more,  if  on  the  same  road  within  the  next  few  days, 
when  all  and  sundry  were  addressed  familiarly  and  playfully 
by  a  man  who  jostled  them  with  his  elbows,  he  had  heard 
the  same  name  uttered,  and  yet  not  readily  recognised  its 
owner  J  for  he  was  quite  changed:  no  longer  deep  in  waking 
dreams,  overwhelmed  by  inner  voices,  and  angrily  storming, 
as  if  rudely  awakened,  at  anyone  who  ventured  to  address 
him. 

To-day  as  he  walks  along,  all  tension  is  relaxed  and  he  is 
cheerful,  even  though  still  like  a  visitor  from  unknown 
regions.  He  is  dressed  most  carefully,  even  aristocratically 
and  fastidiously,  in  a  brown  dress-coat  of  finest  English  ma- 
terial with  large  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  a  tight  waistcoat 
and  tight  white  trousers,  a  cane  in  one  hand,  a  lorgnette  in 
the  other  5  he  chats  gaily  with  his  companions  who  listen  re- 
spectfully, and  stops  now  and  then  to  greet  an  acquaintance 
with  a  friendly  welcome,  or  to  look  at  a  pretty  girl,  his  eye- 
glass in  his  eye,  gaily  but  yet  in  some  embarrassment,  with 
a  smile  which  almost  degenerates  into  a  fixed  grin  that 
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shows  the  gold  stopping  of  a  lower  molar  on  the  left  side. 

Every  time  he  looks  frankly  and  with  obvious  pleasure 
into  the  faces  of  the  pretty  creatures,  who  far  from  protest- 
ing are  rather  proud  of  the  appreciative  attention  of  the 
Master,  who  then  goes  on  his  way  with  a  curious  shrill 
laugh,  still  seeming  for  a  few  moments  a  little  absent- 
minded,  deep  in  absorbing  conversation  until  the  sight  of  an- 
other pretty  woman  blots  out  the  impression  of  the  first. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  is  so  much  innocence,  so  much 
naive  admiration  without  any  trace  of  impertinence  that  none 
of  the  women  at  whom  he  had  gazed  so  keenly  and  so  long 
can  feel  it  otherwise  than  as  a  homage  and  a  distinction. 
Perhaps  they  are  conscious  that  he  has  stood  before  them  like 
a  timid  schoolboy,  and  would  probably  have  run  away  if  one 
of  them  had  answered  his  glance  or  spoken  a  word  of  en- 
couragement. A  man  for  ever  inexperienced  in  all  the  things 
of  the  outer  life.  A  stranger  among  all  these  sophisticated 
men  of  affairs.  An  ambassador  from  the  nether  regions  of 
the  sun.  .  .  . 

THE  GENERAL 

When  this  man  was  dead,  when  thousands  and  thousands 
crowded  round  the  funeral  procession,  when  the  military 
had  been  called  out  and  followed  the  coffin,  rubbing  shoulders 
with  the  greatest  men  in  the  city,  there  chanced  to  be  a 
stranger  in  Vienna  who,  amazed  at  the  huge  crowd  and  at  the 
solemnity  of  this  burial,  asked  an  old  woman  who  it  was 
that  was  dead  and  in  whose  honour  the  huge  crowds  were 
afoot.  She  first  looked  at  him  in  speechless  astonishment; 
then  she  smiled  and  said:  "You  must  have  come  a  long  wayj 
or  you  would  know  that  the  General  of  the  Musicians  is 
dead."  She  was  quite  right.  This  simple  woman's  words 
show  that  greatness  can  remain  anonymous  for  the  great 
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bulk  of  the  people,  and  yet  can  in  some  mysterious  way 
spread  its  influence  and  awaken  reverence. 


PROMETHEUS   IN  VIENNA 


The  magic  of  the  musical  city  of  Vienna,  which  has  from 
the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  to  our  day  proved  its  irre- 
sistible power  of  attraction  to  great  tone-poets,  and  always 
tempted  the  best  of  them,  not  only  its  natives,  to  make  it 
their  permanent  home,  left  its  mark  on  Beethoven  no  less 
than  on  the  greatest  of  his  successors  from  Brahms,  Bruck- 
ner and  Hugo  Wolf  down  to  Mahler  and  Richard  Strauss: 
they  all  succumbed  and  felt  that  the  much  loved  and  much 
abused  city  was  their  home.  More  than  that:  nearly  all  dis- 
tinguished artists  found  that  here  their  gifts  grew  harmoni- 
ously. All  those  who  quitted  it  suffered  a  loss  of  their  finest 
qualities.  Every  musician  feels  that  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
of  Southern  Germany — ^perhaps  the  landscape  itself,  the 
character  of  its  people  and  not  least  of  all  the  rococo  tradi- 
tion with  its  particular  feeling  for  form  and  the  elements  of 
its  world  philosophy — is  richer  in  fertile  germs  than  more 
Northern  lands.  That  was  indeed  even  truer  at  the  time  of 
Beethoven. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  Vienna  was  rightly  called  "The  Golden 
Age  of  Music."  It  would  indeed  not  be  easy  to  recognise 
this  Vienna  in  the  mirror  of  the  choleric  mood  of  Beethoven, 
who  often  could  not  denounce  this  "Phaeacian  City,"  or  its 
irresponsible  and  superficial  inhabitants,  fiercely  enough.  How 
beneficent  he  found  his  stay  in  that  city,  which  he  so  often 
and  so  boorishly  belittled,  and  how  much  it  gave  him,  is 
proved  by  the  opening  words  of  the  Contract  which  he  made 
with  his  high-born  patrons  seventeen  years  after  he  had  §et- 
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tied  there.  The  upright  man,  who  always  scorned  the  "hu- 
mility of  man  before  man"  as  a  degradation,  was  far  too 
stiff-necked  to  make  any  concession,  or  indeed  to  show  any 
servility  before  the  high-born.  In  this  document  he  confesses 
with  some  emotion  that  he  had:  "so  much  affection  for  his 
stay  in  this  capital,  so  much  gratitude  for  the  many  proofs 
of  goodwill  which  have  fallen  to  his  lot  there,  so  much 
patriotism  for  his  second  country,  that  he  will  never  cease 
to  count  himself  as  one  of  Austria's  artists  and  will  never 
take  up  his  residence  elsewhere." 

Whoever  has  made  a  profession  of  such  warmth  may  be 
forgiven  if  at  some  later  time  he  storms  and  rages  against  this 
second  country  as  freely  and  in  such  unmeasured  terms  as 
Beethoven  often  did.  Nor  need  this  abuse,  often  unthinking, 
often  wrung  from  him  in  moments  of  great  irritation,  be 
quoted  against  him,  for  was  he  not  equally  unbridled  in  love 
as  in  hate,  in  joy  and  in  anger?  Should  he  not  be  forgiven 
his  invectives  against  the  city  and  its  people,  among  whom 
he  was  dwelling  like  a  fantastic  rock  in  a  trim  garden,  which 
nevertheless  gave  him  the  highest  admiration,  had  patience 
with  all  his  oddities  and  understood  him  in  a  way  which  was 
at  any  rate  very  remarkable  for  that  time? 

Yet  Beethoven  presumably  did  not  notice  the  essential 
Vienna  at  all,  and  did  not  know  it  3  he  was  familiar  only  with 
specimens  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  servant  class:  but  he 
rarely  came  in  contact  with  the  middle  class  of  simple  and 
patrician  citizens  which  gave  the  city  its  dominant  colour  and 
determined  its  spiritual  being.  And  this  only  at  a  later  period  j 
the  men  of  the  middle  class  whom  he  got  to  know  in  early 
life  were  in  some  way  or  other  directly  connected  with  his 
profession  or  were  nominally  members  of  it — nominally  be- 
cause it  is  but  rarely  that  citizenship  and  artistry  can  be  pro- 
ductively united  in  one  and  the  same  person. 
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At  the  outset  Beethoven,  who  was  less  of  a  citizen  than 
anybody,  knew  in  this  sphere  only  professional  musicians, 
publishers  and  music-dealers,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
genuine  types  of  the  soul  of  the  people  of  Vienna  were  among 
them.  The  musicians  of  that  day — it  is  evident  that  creative 
masters  like  Haydn,  or  such  men  as  Schenck  or  Dittersdorf 
who  died  as  early  as  1799,  or  Weigl — did  not  come  into 
question  in  considering  this  type.  These  musicians,  especially 
the  reproductive  ones,  had  for  the  most  part  sprung  from 
the  lower  middle  class.  They  were  of  the  small  middle  class, 
limited  and  enslaved,  envious  and  oppressed  within  their  nar- 
row boundaries,  and  fought  in  penury  for  the  profit  which 
was  what  art  in  the  first  line  meant  for  them. 

The  others  again,  in  whom  in  spite  of  everything  some- 
thing like  enthusiasm  still  lived,  and  to  whom  music  was 
more  than  mere  bread  and  butter,  and  prompted  some  inner 
joy,  were  in  any  case  more  attractive  in  their  frivolity,  their 
facile  good  nature,  their  careless  humour  and  their  shrewd 
and  cheerful  philosophy  of  life,  even  if  they  loved  wine  and 
women  at  least  as  much  as  song,  and  though  in  their  un- 
stable susceptibility  and  their  love  of  material  things  they  re- 
mained fools  to  their  dying  day,  and  missed  the  best  of  all: 
life  and  hard  service  in  the  work  of  greatness,  endurance 
and  loyalty  to  truth,  even  when  external  success  is  denied, 
or  art  falls  before  the  enmity  of  the  mob. 

Even  Ignaz  Schuppanzigh,  that  excellent  fiddler,  whose 
playing  of  Beethoven's  Quartets  satisfied  the  Master,  and 
whose  devotion  endured  even  though  he  did  not  understand 
him,  was  in  spite  of  his  good  qualities  just  one  of  these 
Viennese  thriftless  topers,  a  flippant  time-waster  who  never 
achieved  true  artistic  greatness. 

Besides  this  class  and  that  of  his  publishers  in  the  city — 
among  whom  there  are  curious  figures,  who  stand  outside 
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the  real  city  life  of  Vienna,  and  are  so  little  characteristic 
of  the  people  that  he  frequently  denounced,  the  most  Aryan 
and  honourable  among  them,  the  house  of  Artaria  for  in- 
stance, as  "Jewish"  pedlar  souls — ^Beethoven  knew  of  his  own 
experience  only  the  aristocracy,  those  princely  gentlemen 
whose  undoubted  love  and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
music,  though  limited  by  their  nature,  were  not  unalloyed 
with  a  good  dose  of  vanity  and  ambition.  Each  one  tried  to 
outdo  the  other,  in  his  patronage  of  music  and  the  quality  of 
his  private  orchestra,  and  above  all  in  the  distinction  of  the 
composers  they  hired,  or  honoured  by  commissions  as  from 
a  Maecenas,  and  therefore  retained  in  their  service.  But  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  to  their  credit  that  for  these  reasons 
they  exercised  a  decisive — perhaps  the  strongest — influence  on 
the  flowering  of  music  at  that  time.  In  the  case  of  Beethoven 
it  must  be  said  that  the  attempt  to  bind  him  to  one  patron 
succeeded,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  very  limited  measure,  but  it 
is  due  to  the  aristocracy  alone — and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten— ^that  he  was  in  a  position  to  reject  many  tempting 
offers  from  other  countries  and  thus  to  stay  in  Vienna  for 
good. 

But  of  the  real  Vienna  and  its  Society  Beethoven  all  his 
life  knew  nothing,  or  at  any  rate  not  the  best.  It  would 
not  have  meant  much  to  him  and  perhaps  would  have  profited 
him  little,  if  only  because  his  imperious,  inaccessible,  brusque 
aloofness  could  never  have  adapted  itself  to  the  lavender- 
scented  and  spoilt  darlings  of  a  frivolous  age. 

His  leonine  head  had  an  alien  and  almost  threatening 
look  among  these  graceful,  perfumed  and  somewhat  precious 
lords  and  ladies,  even  in  his  first  few  years  in  Vienna,  in 
which  he  was  fastidious  as  to  his  dress.  His  unpowdered  hair 
had  then  not  yet  been  allowed  to  grow  long  and  matted,  and 
his  face  seemed  almost  modish  by  reason  of  his  carefully 
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clipped  whiskers,  and  spectacles  hid  his  short-sighted  eyes, 
and  he  was  in  his  bearing  and  demeanour  gentler,  even  if 
certainly  less  striking,  than  he  was  in  the  later  years  of  his 
cave-dweller's  life. 

With  all  this  he  remained  an  alien  in  this  Vienna,  which 
lamented  rather  than  rejoiced  when  the  clown  was  ousted 
from  the  stage  by  the  tragedian,  and  loved  in  regretful  mem- 
ory the  People's  Emperor,  Joseph  II,  whose  efforts  to  elevate 
men  to  dignity  and  freedom  it  had  rewarded  with  suspicious 
fear  rather  than  with  new  hope,  but  whose  memory  the 
nation,  which  had  misunderstood  and  often  hampered  him, 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  legends  of  his  nobility,  gracious- 
ness  and  kindly  greatness. 

It  was  the  Vienna  of  discreet  conversations,  of  chastened 
pleasures,  of  grey  rococo  palaces  with  stone  armorial  bearings 
over  the  gracefully  arched  porticos,  behind  which  there  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  dwelling  a  mystery j  the  Vienna  of  the 
young,  often  excessively  affected  euphuists,  of  the  graceful, 
fragile  maidens  and  matrons,  who,  with  their  corkscrew  curls, 
their  delicately  flowered  dresses  adorned  with  a  hundred 
bows  and  their  strap  shoes,  their  perfumed  lace  fichus  and 
their  lockets  dangling  on  black  velvet  ribbons,  looked  in- 
finitely charming  and  knew  it.  It  was  a  coquetry  of  pretended 
virtue — where  the  sweet-tooths  went  for  afternoon  tea  to  the 
green  Glacis,  or  to  the  fireworks  in  the  Prater,  or  posed  in 
tableaux  vivants  or  gave  tea  to  their  entertaining  guests  in 
their  own  houses,  where  in  glass  cases  ivory  snuff-boxes,  in- 
laid caskets,  bags  of  petit-point  lace  and  a  thousand  other 
knick-knacks  lay  in  heaps,  harmoniously  set  off  against  the 
light  walls  with  their  silhouettes  and  sombre-hued  portraits. 

And  when  in  the  evenings  a  little  dance  was  arranged,  and 
the  lithe  figures  floated  by  in  the  candle-light  to  the  strains 
of  a  stately  minuet  or  to  the  sweet  languorous  harmonies  of  a 
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Lanner  Waltz,  it  was  almost  like  a  symbol  of  the  life  of  this 
always  slightly  unreal  city,  which  men  were  fond  of  calling 
in  not  unjustified  jest  "The  city  of  the  roast  chickens."  At 
least  a  chronicler  of  that  day  mentions  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  consumption  of  roast  pullets  had  risen  to  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  in  a  year.  ...  It  was  a  charming, 
lovesick,  devout  city,  but  one  which  was  fermenting  beneath 
the  surface,  suppressed  by  prohibitions,  masking  all  its  secret 
revolt  with  harmonious  gaiety  and  graceful  conventions.  It 
was  the  Vienna  of  the  Emperor  Franz,  who  liked  to  be  called 
Father  Franz,  who  emphasised  his  Viennese  dialect  and  good 
nature,  but  was  really  quite  un- Viennese — a  hard,  pedant  soul, 
sparing  even  to  miserliness,  suspicious  and  almost  sadistic 
in  spite  of  his  ostentatious  mildness,  a  domestic  tyrant  and  a 
stubborn,  not  quite  incapable  administrator  of  his  Empire, 
who  made  Austria  the  gloomiest  police  state  of  the  world. 
The  spy  and  the  common  informer  prospered,  and  not  less 
the  jailors  on  the  Spielberg,  while  the  censorship  carried  out 
its  work  with  a  narrow-mindedness,  a  servility  and  a  ruthless 
severity  that  would  have  been  hardly  thinkable,  even  under 
the  draconic  lawB  of  Prussia. 

There  were,  incidentally,  three  kinds  of  censorship:  the 
voluntary  one  which  the  theatre  directors  and  newspaper 
publishers,  who  had  learnt  caution  through  many  experiences, 
imposed  on  themselves  j  that  of  the  Court,  which  hardly  ever 
uttered  its  wishes  directly  and  openly,  but  allowed  all  dis- 
pleasing productions  to  disappear  often  in  the  "honourable" 
form  of  a  purchase  by  the  Emperor,  which  simply  meant 
that  they  were  swallowed  for  ever  in  the  archives  of  the 
Imperial  Family.  Grillparzer  could  have  told  a  story  of  this, 
for  they  tried  to  deprive  him  of  his  "Treuer  Diener  seines 
Her;'n,"  this  glorification  of  a  self-sacrificing  vassal,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  the  work  from  the  world  for  all  time — ^but  the 
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shrewd  poet  and  practised  Austrian  did  not  allow  them  to 
get  the  better  of  him  and  "declined"  the  honour. 

And  thirdly,  there  was  the  police  censorship  with  all  its 
self-conceit:  it  always  "knew  best,"  and  with  its  crawling  sub- 
missiveness  and  self-seeking,  pitilessly  suppressed,  and  some- 
times punished,  all  frank  and  sincere  speech,  as  well  as  every- 
thing which  it  suspected  because  it  was  new  or  for  the 
moment  not  easily  understood.  The  timid  were  silenced,  or 
kept  their  work  hidden  in  the  drawers  of  their  desks,  the 
bolder  spirits,  as  for  instance  the  impudent  and  frivolous 
Alois  Blumauer,  the  author  of  the  notorious  Travesty  of  the 
"Aeneid,"  sought  a  refuge  in  apparently  harmless  satiric 
parody,  and  the  larger  number  found  safety  in  music,  or 
made  music  their  safety-valve. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  but  I  firmly  believe  that  Vienna 
owes  its  fame  as  a  musical  centre  largely  to  the  censorship 
of  that  period.  It  was  counter-pressure  against  the  pressure 
of  the  soul-deadening  authorities.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
said,  or  must  not  be  said,  from  the  loftiest  mysteries  down  to 
the  commonest  obscenities,  which  music  cannot  express.  Who- 
ever has  the  ear  for  it  will  hear  in  the  work  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  the  riddle  of  the  world,  and  be  conscious  of 
the  eternal  laws  which  rule  the  courses  of  the  stars  and  the 
renewal  of  nature.  He  will  hear  in  Mozart's  music  the  mes- 
sage of  the  blessed  gods  and  also  the  frivolous,  cheerful 
gallantry,  the  butterfly  eroticism  of  the  whole  immoral 
rococo  agej  and  had  anybody  at  that  time  had  eyes  to  look 
on  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  in  this  way,  and  to  realise 
its  whole  revolutionary  power,  its  vehement  call  to  fight  for 
liberty  and  hum^anity,  and  its  challenging  cry  of  victory — he 
would  the  very  next  day  have  suffered  arrest  or  exile. 

There  is  music  of  such  vulgarity  that  it  defies  every  ex- 
pression in  words,  music  of  such  malodorous  lustfulness  and 
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unchastity  that  anyone  who  dared  to  utter  the  same  things 
in  conversation  would  be  hounded  out  of  decent  society  for 
ever.  And  it  is  not  only  in  much  of  the  jazz  and  the  operettas 
of  to-day  that  such  music  is  to  be  found. 

This  can,  naturally,  be  proved  only  in  the  rarest  cases. 
Where  it  can  be  done,  it  will  generally  be  a  question  of  a 
deliberate  programme,  whereas  I  really  mean  it  differently: 
I  mean  basic  musical  moods  and  phenomena,  yes,  even  turns 
of  phrase,  of  which  the  composer  himself  was  perhaps  not 
conscious,  but  of  which  the  meaning  cannot  be  denied.  Is  it 
so  foolish  to  suppose  that  a  time  in  which  prudery,  hypocrisy, 
the  whole  system  of  common  informers,  and  above  all  the 
mailed  fist  of  the  censorship  muzzled  every  free  utterance, 
condemned  every  courageous  word,  checked  every  frank 
manifestation  and  regarded  every  new  idea  as  of  itself  an 
object  of  suspicion,  must  foster  a  type  of  art  which  can  ex- 
press even  the  most  daring,  the  most  secret,  the  boldest  and 
the  most  delicate  sentiments,  blasphemy  and  piety,  asceticism 
and  worldliness,  lasciviousness  and  morality,  and  yet  cannot 
be  haled  before  the  tribunal  of  grinning  common  sense  and 
threatened  with  a  definite  indictment?  Just  as  a  man  who 
loses  one  of  his  senses  finds  that  his  other  senses  will  replace 
the  lost  one,  and  become  the  acuter,  music  at  that  time  grew 
to  be  for  Vienna,  as  it  were,  a  new  limb. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  mean  anything  as  absurd  as 
that  the  artists  of  that  time  simply  changed  themselves,  and 
poets  and  painters  suddenly  became  musicians.  I  mean  only 
that  the  hydraulic  pressure  of  officialdom,  under  which  the 
naturally  cheerful  nation  groaned,  set  free  substituted  powers 
which  could  defend  it  against  such  paralysis — and  that  these 
newly  freed  powers  were  metamorphosed  into  music.  Need 
it  be  added  that  it  is  hardly  a  far-fetched  hypothesis  that 
just  the  Austrian's  people's  joy  in  music,  its  mobility  of  senti- 
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ment,  its  sensuous  pleasure  in  tone,  song  and  dance,  which 
are  the  peculiar  gifts  of  the  whole  of  this  refreshingly  sane 
race,  no  less  than  the  atmosphere  of  Vienna,  permeated  as 
it  was  with  the  music  of  church  bells,  dancing,  songs,  operatic 
melodies  and  tap-room  refrains  in  the  suburbs,  alone  made 
possible  the  growth  of  the  reaction  against  this  suppression 
of  the  best  instinct  of  the  people. 

And  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  astonishing  intensifica- 
tion of  musical  creation  and  musical  activity,  this  striking 
transference  to  music  of  poetic  and  artistic  energy,  which 
brought  with  it  a  weakening  of  the  Austrian  literature  of  the 
time,  and  a  flowering  of  musical  art,  were  at  least  partly  the 
outcome  of  such  a  reaction?  It  was  a  germination,  a  growth 
and  a  flowering  of  such  indescribable  strength  and  vigour 
that  the  effects  are  still  noticeable  to-day  j  and  because  of  it 
the  centripetal  attraction  of  Vienna  and  its  inexhaustible  soil 
still  exercises  its  spell  on  all  the  musicians  of  the  world. 

Even  to  this  day  the  city  has  remained  as  always,  in  spite 
of  conservatism  and  resistance  to  everything  that  is  new  or 
experimental,  the  capital  of  musical  Europe. 

THE  HEAD  JAILOR 

There  is  one  other  thing.  If  we  survey  the  intellectual 
history  of  Vienna,  we  shall  observe  the  curious  recurrence 
of  a  certain  fact:  one  might  almost  say  Fate  found  it  neces- 
sary to  send  to  this  city — which  is  always  too  fond  of  play,  too 
easy-going,  too  readily  resigned,  which  sees  in  everything 
unusual  a  disturbance,  and,  to  put  it  mildly,  disputes  the 
possibility  of  any  liberating  or  progressive  action — a  spiritual 
tyrant,  a  jailor  or  task-master,  who  would  set  spurs  into  her 
flanks  and  wake  her  out  of  her  dangerous  lethargy,  and 
prove  that  it  was  really  possible  to  do  that  of  which  they 
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talked  so  glibly.  These  task-masters  are  hardly  ever  natives 
of  Vienna  J  they  are  sometimes  almost  anonymous.  They  do 
not  make  their  effect  by  immediate  contact  3  they  are  secret 
dictators,  as  Hebbel  was,  or  Richard  Strauss  is  now  3  even 
Brahms  and  Bruckner  belong  to  this  type  of  apostles  of  a 
serious  morality.  Sometimes  again  they  are  revolutionary 
natures  who  extort  from  easy-going  men  things  of  which 
they  would  have  hardly  thought  themselves  capable.  In  our 
times  Gustav  Mahler,  Lueger,  Max  Burckhard  and  Otto 
Wagner  were  men  of  this  sort,  who  scourged  their  contempo- 
raries, who  waked  the  people  ruthlessly  from  the  day-dreams 
of  the  "golden  Viennese  heart"  and  were  model  supermen, 
champions  of  an  impetuous  virility  in  a  fight  to  attain  a  new 
and  great  goal,  not  caring  whether  the  outcome  was  profit 
and  success,  or  suffering  and  pain. 

Without  suspecting  it,  or  willing  it,  Beethoven  became  such 
a  model  and  teacher  for  Vienna  in  morality  and  in  art.  He 
must  often,  especially  in  his  latter  years,  have  brooded  like 
a  dark  thunder-cloud  over  the  subjugated  yet  admiring  city, 
and  his  lightnings  always  kindled  flames.  But  whereas  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  others,  Vienna  at  first  regarded  them  with 
bewilderment,  then  greeted  them  with  jubilation,  and  later 
avenged  its  defeat  with  enmity  or  indifference,  and,  giving 
vent  to  its  natural  malevolence,  banished  them  with  character- 
istic flouts  and  jeers,  in  the  case  of  Beethoven  its  courage 
failed  it.  Over  and  over  again  it  declared  him  to  be  mad  3  it 
fell  back  abashed  by  his  iron  will,  his  unapproachable  pride, 
and  the  obscurity  and  excesses  of  many  of  his  works,  which 
it  could  not  explain  3  but  it  always  found  its  way  back  to  him, 
and  even  while  it  deemed  him  incurably  eccentric,  its  rev- 
erence for  him  remained  intact,  and  finally  in  a  way  almost 
inconceivable  and  most  unusual  for  contemporaries,  offered 
him  in  deeply  moved  admiration  a  laurel  wreath  as  the  great- 
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est  of  all  composers.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  homage 
such  as  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  much-abused  and  despised 
Vienna  would  have  been  offered  to  him  in  any  other  part  of 
the  German  Empire,  and  it  still  may  be  accounted  for 
righteousness  unto  Vienna,  by  reason  of  which  it  may  be  for- 
given many  other  sins  against  great  artists  and  great  works. 


HYBRIS 


Beethoven  and  Vienna — ^that  remains  a  chapter  by  itself, 
and  a  curious  one,  even  independently  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  intractable,  heaven-storming  and  great-hearted  master 
who  carried  heaven  and  hell  in  his  own  soul.  It  is  not  easy  to 
picture  Beethoven  with  his  naive  wildness,  his  defiant  "hy- 
bris,"  his  intolerant  sense  of  honour,  his  dangerous  anger  and 
his  Cyclopean  laughter,  in  this  city  of  amiable  irresponsibility, 
which  turned  its  back  on  everything  serious  with  a  jest  on  its 
lips.  He  must  have  had  the  same  effect  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  graceful  insincerity  and  these  affected  conventions,  as 
Polyphemus  among  the  docile  Greeks,  like  a  half-unwillingly 
admired  and  secretly  feared  stranger  of  mysterious  and  spirit- 
ual power  and  eccentric  manners,  who  was,  however,  allowed 
to  go  his  ways  because  it  was  not  wise  to  quarrel  with  him 
and  his  haughty  irritability. 

He  once  played  with  his  pupil  Ferdinand  Ries,  in  the 
palace  of  one  of  his  high-born  friends,  a  new  March,  which 
he  had  specially  composed  for  this  evening  at  the  Prince's 
wish  5  but  in  the  middle  he  broke  off,  pushed  the  young 
Ries's  hands  from  the  keys,  and  with  the  furious  words:  "I 
do  not  play  for  such  pigs,"  left  the  room,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  return — only  because  the  young  love-sick  Count 
Palffy  had  too  audibly  paid  court  to  his  attractive  neighbour. 

Another  time  he  dashed  in  night  and  fog  away  from  the 
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palace  of  Prince  Lichnowsky  after  weeks  of  charming  hos- 
pitality simply  because  the  master  of  the  house  had  expected 
him,  the  admirer  of  the  Consul  Bonaparte  and  the  despiser 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  play  before  the  officers  of  the 
French  Caesar.  Nay,  more,  he  swung  a  chair  over  his  head 
and  almost  felled  the  Prince,  who  had  broken  down  his  door 
and  forced  his  way  into  his  room  in  the  hope  of  appeasing 
him.  Nothing  could  persuade  him. 

At  the  same  place  he,  who  regarded  kings  and  princes  as 
his  equals  only  if  they  seemed  to  him  to  deserve  it  as  men, 
had  caused  to  be  brought  to  him,  on  the  childish  assumption 
that  he  would  thus  gain  respect  from  the  aristocracy  or  at 
least  not  disgrace  himself,  a  horse  which  Count  Browne  had 
presented  to  him  as  a  gift  in  return  for  a  dedication.  He 
naturally  forgot  all  about  it  in  a  very  few  days,  and  was  un- 
pleasantly reminded  of  it  only  after  a  long  time  by  a  highly 
spiced  bill  for  oats  and  saddlery,  which  a  lackey  handed  him  j 
and  he  at  once  gave  the  noble  animal  to  the  servant,  who  had 
swindled  him  royally  and  had  been  letting  it  out  on  hire  to 
other  riders. 

How  uncontrollable  he  could  be  in  his  suspicions  and  his 
fury  his  friends  experienced  again  and  again,  sometimes  in 
the  most  insulting  and  wounding  way,  sometimes  in  the  most 
deeply  moving  manner  by  his  passionate  efforts  to  make 
amends  for  his  unjust  anger.  Their  stories  no  less  than  Bee- 
thoven's letters,  with  their  loud  self-accusations  after  an  out- 
burst of  his  temper,  bear  witness  to  the  elemental  impetuosity 
of  the  Master,  and  show  how  irresistibly  his  being  was  given 
up  to  the  passion  of  the  moment  and  broke  through  all  re- 
straints of  self-control  and  good  manners. 

These  ungovernable  storm-clouds  of  passion,  which  often 
blotted  out  from  his  mind  the  whole  outer  world  to  the  point 
of  complete  oblivion,  even  as  if  he  were  living  aloof  from,  it, 
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were,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  most  amazing,  awe- 
inspiring  and  terrifying  in  their  furious  isolating  power, 
when  the  periods  of  creation  summoned  him  away  from 
daily  life.  In  these  times  of  complete  detachment  it  might 
happen  for  days  or  for  weeks  that,  while  his  inner  vision  was 
clearer  than  ever  and  his  colossal  concentration  was  almost 
alarming,  he  completely  forgot  or  only  mechanically  satis- 
fied his  physical  needs.  He  would  sit  for  hours  in  a  tavern, 
gazing  gloomily  before  him,  and  then  at  last  impatiently 
ask  the  waiter  "How  much?"  and  then  send  him  away  with 
coarse  abuse,  when  he  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  "Herr 
von  Bettoofen"  (that  is  how  the  Viennese  pronounced  his 
name,  and  some  do  so  still  to-day)  "had  given  no  order." 

This  complete  absent-mindedness  degenerated,  especially 
in  his  later  years,  together  with  an  ever  increasing,  reckless 
contempt  of  the  world,  into  the  grotesque.  Whether  it  was 
from  such  a  complete  indifference  to  the  circumstances  of 
daily  life  or  from  such  a  lofty  contempt  for  the  servility 
around  him,  he  was  capable  of  placing  himself  beyond  the 
pale  of  civilised  social  life  with  such  brusque  unconcern  that 
sometimes  his  person  was  absolutely  uncared  for  when  he 
took  his  place  at  the  table  in  the  tavern  j  he  expectorated, 
picked  his  nose,  drove  away  importunate  intruders  with  un- 
pleasant noises,  and  did  not  care  a  jot  if  he  got  into  their 
bad  books.  Strangely  enough,  even  such  grossness  had  distinc- 
tion in  his  case,  for  it  was  transmuted  into  the  regally  mag- 
nificent, nay,  even  almost  sublimely  titanic,  bizarre  humour 
of  one  who  had  become  quite  solitary,  whom  no  bonds  bound 
to  any  other  human  being,  who,  while  preserving  his  rev- 
erence for  all  lofty  manifestations  of  human  nature,  could  yet 
laugh  when  bespattered  with  filth.  And  his  greatness,  even 
his  human  greatness,  is  not  abated  one  tittle  when  these  traits 
of  burlesque  self-esteem  are  etched  into  his  portrait.  On  the 
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contrary  perhaps  they  help  us  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  certain  characteristics  of  his  music,  especially  his  grim 
Scherzi, 


ENCOUNTERS    WITH    HIS    SURROUNDINGS 

Sometimes  in  such  a  state  of  absolute  oblivion  of  the  world, 
when  chaotic  visions  from  the  world  of  sound  overwhelmed 
him,  he  rushed  over  the  fields  bareheaded  in  tatters,  gesticu- 
lating violently,  shouting  and  singing  loudly.  One  day  a 
team  of  oxen  met  himj  the  animals  shied,  and  the  drover 
shouted:  "Steady  there!"  .  .  .  Beethoven  did  not  hear  him, 
did  not  see  himj  did  not  see  that  the  terrified  team  ran  away, 
and  that  the  breathless  drover  could  scarcely  catch  it  up  and 
get  it  under  control.  On  the  way  home  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened: the  storm  of  sounds  still  burst  roughly,  impetuously 
from  the  lips  of  the  composer  as  he  strode  along  with  un- 
seeing eyes,  and  once  more  the  oxen  escaped  from  their 
master,  who  on  his  return  home  asked  a  farm  servant  who 
the  lunatic  might  be  who  made  the  fields  unsafe  with  his 
noises  and  his  mad  behaviour.  When  the  latter,  astonished 
and  almost  respectful,  but  not  without  a  little  derision,  an- 
swered: "Surely  that  was  the  brother  of  my  master,  Herr 
Johann  van  Beethoven,"  the  good  man  contemptuously  mut- 
tered into  his  beard:  "A  nice  sort  of  brother." 

Kine  and  oxen  were  always  afraid  of  him,  and  even  the 
bipeds,  who  were  really  only  their  "nicer  brothers,"  secretly 
or  openly  thought  him  a  fool. 

DESTINY    AND    THE    HIGHER    MIND 

Was  it  really  Beethoven's  deafness  that  was  the  cause  of 
his  excessive  social  heedlessness  and  his  growing  exclusive- 
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ness?  Of  perhaps  it  was  the  reverse?  Were  his  yearning  for 
concentration  and  solitude,  his  ever  increasing  reckless  con- 
tempt of  his  fellow-men,  or  his  often  disappointed  longing 
for  love  and  marriage  not  perhaps  the  reasons  that  made  him 
seek  a  retreat  in  his  deafness?  Unconsciously  of  course,  for  he 
often  revolted  in  frank  despair  against  the  unendurable  loss 
of  his  hearing,  but  nevertheless  he  retreated  into  his  inner 
being  away  from  the  unsympathetic  indifferent  narrow  world 
of  ununderstanding  contemporaries,  from  the  heavy  weight 
of  an  oppressive  everyday  life  and  its  responsibilities,  away 
into  the  pure  far-off  glacier  air  in  the  holy  hours  which  were 
his  and  no  one  else's,  away  from  the  idle  chatter  and  brutal 
music-destroying  din  of  the  market-place  and  the  mob.  Had 
he  himself  no  doubt  of  it?  We  do  not  know. 

Probably  he  had  no  conception  that  it  was  not  casual  acci- 
dent but  the  finger  of  fate  which  led  him  to  his  true  fulfil- 
ment. Romain  Rolland,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  a 
French  specialist,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  Beethoven's 
deafness  was  scarcely,  as  the  Viennese  physician  of  the  Master 
believed,  due  to  a  cold,  to  his  obstinate  abdominal  trouble, 
or  to  the  venereal  disease  with  which  report  credited  him,  and 
for  which  up  to  to-day  no  conclusive  evidence  seems  to  have 
been  adduced.  Rolland  is  convinced  that  it  was  only  the  un- 
exampled, often  forced  mental  concentration,  and  the  efforts 
made  to  attain  it  which  ultimately  destroyed  the  composer's 
organs  of  hearing.  That  may  be.  It  is  certain  that  only  in  this 
way  was  his  inner  hearing  made  so  pure  and  lucid,  so  free 
from  the  disturbance  of  all  the  sounds  of  the  all  too  earthly 
music  from  without,  so  keenly  sensitive  to  his  own  voice  and 
that  of  the  Universe,  which  sounds  through  his  last  works — 
these  works  born  of  the  deepest  absorption  in  which  he 
reaches  the  ultimate  heights. 

However  this  may  be,  and  whether  Beethoven  finally 
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realised  that  here  was  overwhelmingly  revealed  above  and 
beyond  his  individual  fate  the  higher  meaning  of  a  complete 
mission— a  mission  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
fulfil  so  mightily  and  completely,  had  he  not  been  smitten 
by  the  plague  of  his  deafness — ^be  this  as  it  may,  the  darkest 
hour  of  his  life  surely  was  on  that  glorious  summer  day  on 
which  it  was  made  clear  to  him  that  he  was  condemned  to 
lasting  isolation,  and  that  his  deafness,  which  had  tortured 
him  with  agonised  fear,  had  now  become  for  ever  hopeless. 
Yet  hope  of  healing  never  quite  died  within  him. 

He  had  gone  for  a  walk  with  his  youthful  pupil,  Ferdinand 
Ries,  and  had  been  carrying  on  a  lively  conversation.  He  had 
been  enjoying  the  sun  and  the  woods  with  all  the  delight 
which  overcame  the  Master  who  revelled  in  Nature  and  her 
marvels  as  did  no  other,  whenever  he  breathed  deep  of  the 
fragrance  of  the  woods.  He  enjoyed  the  discussion  with  his 
companion  not  only  because  their  talk  ranged  fruitfully  over 
every  possible  problem  of  their  art  and  their  daily  life,  but 
because  it  was  evident  that  the  weakness  of  hearing,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  of  late  more  than  ever,  must  have  im- 
proved, or  at  least  had  not,  as  he  feared  was  the  case,  been 
able  to  deprive  him,  a  frankly  companionable  man,  to  whom 
stimulating  talk  with  his  friends  was  a  necessity,  of  the 
pleasure  and  delight  of  such  conversation  and  the  exchange 
of  spiritual  ideas. 

But,  suddenly,  the  Master  was  interrupted  in  his  rapid 
strides  and  his  cheerful  talk  by  Ries,  who  had  already  looked 
out,  listening,  into  the  golden  landscape.  For  some  moments 
past  the  gentle  tone  of  a  shepherd's  pipe  had  been  wafted 
towards  them  from  some  distant  field,  but  now  the  simple 
melody  came  so  clearly  and  fully  to  them  through  the  sunlit 
air,  that  he  wished  to   call  Beethoven's  attention   to   the 
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charm  of  the  melody  and  the  shepherd's  excellent  playing  of 
his  instrument. 

Now  the  Master  too  listened,  but  after  a  few  seconds  a 
shadow  passed  over  his  face  and  he  grew  deadly  pale.  His 
mouth  was  contorted,  a  nameless  fear  spoke  from  his  eyes. 
He  had  heard  nothing.  Once  again  he  listened  tensely  in 
despairing  effort.  Never  had  he  longed  to  hear  a  sound  as 
much  as  this  sound  of  the  modest  shepherd's  reed.  Nothing. 
A  cold  terror  ran  through  the  young  man.  He  felt  what 
mischief  he  had  unwittingly  done  and  sought  refuge  in  false- 
hood: "But,  Master,  he  has  left  off  long  ago.  I  too  hear  noth- 
ing." But  Beethoven  with  a  silent  shake  of  the  head  turned 
home  with  set  lips,  his  pupil  following  him  in  heavy  silence 
with  a  sense  of  a  nameless  catastrophe. 

Beethoven  remained  grimly  silent  all  the  way  home.  He 
did  not  utter  another  syllable.  At  the  door  of  his  house,  he 
dismissed  his  companion  with  an  abrupt  gesture.  With  heavy 
tread  he  mounted  the  staircase  alone  5  he  took  refuge  in  the 
solitude,  in  which  he  had  always  been  at  home — ^but  at  that 
moment  he  knew  it  for  the  first  time.  The  Heiligenstadt 
Testament,  which  he  wrote  down  a  few  days  afterwards,  is 
proof  that  the  lowest  depths  had  been  reached.  It  shows  how 
terribly,  how  profoundly  the  Master  had  been  smitten  by 
the  disaster  of  his  hopeless  deafness. 

The  disaster  of  his  deafness:  that  is  how  he  and  his  biog- 
raphers felt  it.  No  wonder  that  for  the  moment  he  struggled 
fiercely,  that  he  wrestled  panting  at  grips  with  every  demon 
of  his  inner  and  his  outer  being,  that  he  beat  the  air  in  un- 
governable wrath,  and,  like  Job,  cried  aloud  to  his  Maker, 
until,  like  Job,  he  found  peace  and  purification  and,  in  the 
end,  freedom  of  the  Spirit  in  suffering  and  manly  patience. 
Was  it  really  Plutarch,  as  he  said  himself,  that  showed  him 
the  way  to  resignation,  was  it  really  the  contemplation  of  the 
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heroic  victories  of  others?  Was  it  not  rather  the  hardly  con- 
scious feeling  that  it  was  only  this  stroke  of  fate  which  in 
truth  brought  him  face  to  face  with  his  own  self,  and  made 
possible  the  final  relentlessly  true  expression  of  his  individu- 
ality, of  the  majesty  of  one  who  could  win  utter  freedom  by 
self-reliance  alone,  and  by  rising  in  solitude  to  the  heights 
of  his  undimmed  greatness? 

He  had  to  live  through  the  sorrow  of  all  the  world  in  his 
own  body  and  cast  aside  all  bonds  before  he  could  arrive  at 
the  goal  where  the  mystery  of  mankind,  the  symbol  of  all 
external  form,  all  true  spiritual  and  enduring  moral  strength 
are  revealed  in  sounds  to  them  that  are  redeemed  through 
suffering.  As  was  said  above,  he  had  to  become  deaf  to  the 
jarring  sounds  of  physical  life,  so  that  he  might  hear  the 
music  of  the  Universe,  that  discovering  the  pure,  unspoilt 
music  of  the  soul,  he  might  penetrate  beyond  the  pleasing 
images  of  the  world  of  tones  to  its  inner  truth.  Not  till  then, 
when  he  could  listen  with  the  inward  ear  only,  was  the 
revelation  of  all  true  music  vouchsafed  to  him. 

THE    MYSTERY   AND   REVELATION   OF    MUSIC 

There  must  have  been  an  hour  in  Beethoven's  life,  in  which 
the  veil  was  rent  before  his  spirit,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  music  became  visible  to  him,  an  hour  in  which  a  sudden 
illumination  showed  him  whither  the  road  was  leading,  which 
he  had  already  long  since  been  travelling,  but  the  stages  of 
which  he  had  not  yet  interpreted  aright.  They  signified  only 
shelter  and  rest,  but  not  the  end  of  the  road,  which  led  to 
the  very  centre  of  the  mystery  of  the  Universe.  It  must  have 
been  one  of  these  moments  in  life  which  have  the  significance 
of  a  turning  point.  Beethoven  must  have  lived  through  it  in 
his  own  music:  one  of  the  few  pieces  which  still  had  some 
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meaning  for  him  after  they  had  gone  forth  from  him,  must 
thenceforth  have  spoken  to  him  in  another  voice,  in  a  voice  of 
such  strength  that  the  dark  portals,  which  lead  to  the  veiled 
image  of  Sais,  sprang  asunder,  and  he  heard  its  challenge. 
Not  in  words,  but  in  sounds,  a  thousand  times  more  significant 
and  illuminating  than  all  the  wisdom  of  books  and  the  old 
writings.  The  meaning  of  life  was  revealed  to  him,  and  not 
only  of  his  own  life  as  before,  but  also  of  the  life  of  the 
myriads  to  whom  the  invisible  powers  have  decreed  life  and 
death,  and  who  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  beasts  and 
stones,  trees  and  clouds,  seas  and  stars — and  it  was  his  own 
music,  both  that  already  created  and  that  which  was  only 
waking  in  him,  which  revealed  the  secret  of  the  world  to 
him.  Now  he  knew  that  his  music  expressed  not  only  himself, 
what  he  had  suffered,  what  he  had  seen,  what  he  had  felt  in 
longing  and  passion,  in  wrath  and  defiance,  but  that  it  was 
an  answer  to  every  question,  solved  every  riddle,  was  a  lamp 
which  shed  its  light  on  to  the  lowest  depths  of  being  j  but  the 
voices  of  men  must  remain  dumb,  if  the  ineffable  is  to  be 
spoken.  Beethoven  recognised  music  as  the  interpreter  of  all 
things.  He  heard  the  sound  of  the  great  Sphinx  and  his  soul 
sent  forth  the  sound  into  the  world. 

From  that  moment  his  musical  language  became  different, 
grew  more  concise,  and  also  more  immaterial,  sublimer,  more 
transparent  and  to  a  certain  extent  more  abstract.  Never  be- 
fore had  he  been  able  to  build  into  the  structure  of  a  few 
bars  such  lavish  wealth  of  expression,  such  almost  painful  in- 
tensity of  emotion.  Never  before  had  there  been  in  his  music 
this  glow  of  the  transcendental,  this  light  shining  from 
within,  this  sentiment  without  weakness,  this  terseness  so  pro- 
foundly significant  without  a  forcing  of  the  tone,  if  it  were 
ever  allowable  to  speak  of  sentiment  in  connection  with 
Beethoven. 
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In  the  Sonatas  and  Quartets  of  his  mature  autumn,  hardly 
a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found.  The  intimacy  of  this  music,  which 
often  is  the  ultimate  extract  and  condensation  to  an  epigram, 
is  no  less  unrivalled  than  its  spirituality  and  its  beauty,  which 
are  lifted  into  sublimity.  And  with  it  all,  none  of  his  old 
power  has  been  lost,  nor  was  his  full-blooded  vitality  dimin- 
ished. Never  was  Beethoven  more  strict  as  to  form  than  in 
the  movements  of  the  Quartets  which  were  so  often  slandered 
as  lacking  in  form,  because  they  often  showed  only  results 
instead  of  development  j  and  this  economy  on  the  formal 
side  is  combined  with  the  greatest  opulence  of  ideal  content: 
priceless  gems  are  scattered  broadcast,  almost  heedlessly,  and 
yet  in  their  essence  they  are  chained  and  bound. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  see  that  this  change  reached 
completion  at  the  time  when  the  Master  realised  his  total 
loss  of  hearing.  But  that  which  contemporaries  felt  to  be 
mere  eccentricity  and  ascribed  to  ever  growing  estrangement 
from  the  practical  and  concrete  demands  of  music,  is  in  truth 
the  last  perfection  and  complete  expression  of  an  artistry 
which,  purified  by  cleansing  flames  in  silence,  was  turning 
away  more  and  more  from  the  din  of  the  outer  world. 

Therefore  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  "later  style"  of  Bee- 
thoven, of  which  the  only  distinguishing  marks  could  be 
compression  carried  to  the  utmost  limits  and  the  liberation 
of  the  musical  idiom  from  all  possible  surviving  traces  of  con- 
vention. In  truth,  Beethoven's  style  underwent  no  essential 
change.  It  only  became  more  independent  and  developed 
into  an  expression  of  personal  greatness.  The  clearer  defini- 
tion of  the  outlines  of  his  themes,  the  dissection  of  the  mel- 
ody into  gently  chanting  arabesques,  the  hanging  of  sparkling 
wreaths  of  trills  round  the  melodies  of  the  songs,  and  other 
traits,  generally  supposed  to  be  symptomatic  of  the  works 
written  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  are  just  as  evident,  even 
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if  in  embryo,  in  his  earlier  works.  The  end  returns  to  the 
beginning:  the  cycle  has  been  completed.  It  is  not  in  respect 
of  style,  but  only  in  the  spiritual  plane  and  their  atmosphere 
that  the  later  works  differ  from  their  predecessors.  We  feel 
the  breath  of  the  breezes  from  other  planets. 


The  conditions  underlying  his  creative  work  are  not  as 
those  of  any  other  man's.  His  first  idea  was  never  the  final 
onej  it  was  like  a  first  dawning,  from  which  the  ultimate 
shape  emerged  ever  more  definite  and  sharply  defined.  The 
process  also  is  not  that  a  theme  occurs  to  him,  and  that  then 
the  whole  movement  is  developed  from  it.  The  whole  move- 
ment is  revealed  to  him  at  first  in  rough  outline,  and  then 
becomes  more  closely  knit,  clearer,  more  logically  articulated, 
and  often,  as  the  sketch-books  show,  the  principal  theme 
takes  its  final  concise  and  fruitful  shape,  which  fits  into  the 
final  scheme  of  the  movement,  only  afterwards.  Even  when 
he  seemed  to  be  winning  one  motive  from  the  other,  the 
whole  structure  was  there  from  the  very  beginning,  was 
chiselled  into  greater  beauty  at  each  successive  attack,  con- 
centrated and  reduced  to  its  tersest  and  most  plastic  shape. 
It  was  only  then  that  he  began  the  real  work  of  the  building 
up,  of  fitting  together  and  developing,  of  distributing  the 
centres  of  gravity,  of  setting  each  part  into  organic  connection 
with  the  rest.  A  toilful,  often  desperately  obstinate  work  of 
dovetailing  motif  to  motif,  bar  by  bar,  rejecting,  rearranging 
and  combining,  wrestling  at  close  grips  with  the  angel  until 
he  blessed  him  in  a  struggle  for  the  highest  intensity,  the 
extreme  expression,  the  closest  connection,  the  essential  right 
sequence,  a  struggle  so  desperate  that  it  gives  the  lie  to  the 
myth  of  a  joyful  and  blessed  creation  in  a  fortunate  hour. 
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Certainly  as  far  as  concerns  Beethoven,  who  indeed  had  no 
such  good  fortune,  he  received  nothing  in  his  lap  without  a 
struggle.  He  literally  had  to  work  for  every  idea,  to  discover 
the  right  frame  for  each  motif,  to  build  for  each  movement 
the  mould  in  which  the  separate  elements  would  be  fused 
into  one. 

How  far  otherwise  was  it  with  the  blessed  children  of 
"The  Idea,"  like  Mozart  and  Schubert,  whose  hands  could 
not  work  quickly  enough  to  note  down  all  the  sounds  which 
flowed  through  them  in  a  ceaseless  stream.  But  he  who  cre- 
ates world  music  and  not  only  human  songs,  must  become  a 
master-builder,  and  cannot  remain  a  mere  play-boy. 

In  this  sense  Beethoven's  music  did  not  come  from  without 
but  from  within.  He  had  no  "inspiration."  He  was  from  the 
beginning  a  piece  of  wandering  music  that  trod  a  resounding 
pathj  he  was  music  breathed  in  and  breathed  out.  He  begot 
from  within  himself,  compelled  the  thematic  material  to 
come  to  him,  transmuted  it,  created  it,  gave  it  shape,  not  like 
those  to  whom  ideas  come  as  gifts.  He  himself  created  the 
thought  after  his  own  inner  image.  Inspiration  did  not  come 
to  him;  he  scourged  himself  till  it  came  from  him.  Like  a 
fire-breathing  mountain,  he  first  threw  out  his  work  like 
molten  metal  j  and  each  ingot  was  forged  with  greater  might 
to  its  right  form.  Finally  it  was  welded  into  the  larger  form 
into  which  had  been  poured  the  whole  of  this  spirit  world, 
which  had  its  first  embodiment  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
whole  and  was  contained  in  the  idea  of  each  separate  part. 

As  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  and  perhaps  also  Max  Reger 
can  be  only  understood  through  the  organ,  so  Beethoven's 
music,  and  especially  his  early  works,  can  only  be  wholly 
understood  in  terms  of  the  piano.  Yet  his  case  diifers  from 
that  of  Chopin  or  Liszt,  who  won  all  its  secrets  from  the 
beloved  instrument,  recognised  and  extended  its  possibilities 
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and  drew  from  it  quite  new  sounds,  new  songs,  new  adorn- 
ments, which  are  conceived  and  shaped  specifically  for  the 
piano:  he  differs  too  from  Schumann,  to  whom  his  "Night 
Pieces,"  his  "Dream  Visions,"  his  Romances  and  Fantasias 
were  revealed  directly  from  the  soul  of  the  piano  and  turned 
into  poetry. 

Beethoven  naturally  did  the  same,  but  while  we  can  hardly 
picture  any  piano  work  of  Chopin  or  Liszt,  and  hardly  one 
of  Schumann  on  any  other  instrument,  scarcely  indeed  on 
the  orchestra,  this  is  almost  always  possible  with  Beethoven. 
For  him  the  piano  was  the  ideal  interpreter  of  all  his 
thoughts,  was  his  orchestra,  which  he  always  felt  to  be  in- 
sufficient, was  the  human  voice,  the  chorus  of  violins,  drums 
and  horns — and  still  remained  the  instrument  to  which  he 
could  confide  everything,  on  which  he  summoned  his  ideas  in 
creation  and  improvisation  and  made  experiments  in  their 
development.  It  was  in  truth  his  singing  companion.  He 
always  created,  even  when  he  was  writing  specially  for  the 
keyboard,  quite  personally  just  what  his  markedly  subjective 
genius,  his  technique,  his  method  of  playing  demanded,  not 
caring  whether  anyone  else  could  master  his  work  or  not. 

In  the  narrower  sense  he  did  not  compose  pianistically; 
even  his  piano  works  hardly  seemed  to  have  been  conceived 
for  the  piano,  but  all  his  creations,  even  the  Symphonies, 
were  conditioned  by  the  piano,  however  much  they  might  be 
expanded  on  the  orchestra.  The  proof  is  that  hardly  any  of 
his  works  loses  by  reproduction  on  the  piano.  An  understand- 
ing interpreter  can  reproduce  on  the  piano  even  the  ineffably 
subtle  other-worldly  structures  of  the  last  Quartets  without 
any  risk  of  vulgarising  them.  The  right  guides  for  such  a 
transference  to  the  piano  of  the  Poems  for  String  Quartet  are 
to  be  found  in  the  last  Piano  Sonatas.  The  subtilisation  of 
their  tone,  their  tone-colours,  the  melodic  webs,  dissolved 
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into  threads  of  song,  and  their  gently  whispered  embroideries, 
make  it  seem  that  they,  so  to  speak,  were  created  for  the  key- 
board only  by  accident. 

In  these  later  works,  even  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  and 
the  Mass,  the  instruments  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than 
incidental  mirrors  of  Beethoven's  world  of  ideas.  What  he 
heard  with  his  inner  ear  and  created  with  his  lofty  knowledge 
of  a  sphere  elevated  above  all  reality  is  striving,  as  one  often 
feels,  to  escape  from  the  coarseness  of  the  sensuous  sound  of 
reality,  and  is  almost  nothing  but  a  suggestion  of  the  sound- 
visions  of  the  Master,  and  clamours  to  be  re-transposed  into 
the  immaterial.  But  also  in  the  earliest  works,  even  in  the 
Sonatas  for  piano  alone,  or  those  with  violin  or  'cello,  and  in 
the  Chamber  Music  with  piano,  we  are  apt  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  exuberant  strength  and  splendour,  in  face  of  this  nervous 
grasp  of  an  irresistible  hand,  to  forget  the  instrument  which 
helped  in  the  making  of  this  music,  which  presupposed  it. 
In  this  music,  nevertheless,  the  essential  spirit  of  the  piano 
lives  almost  only  in  the  timbre,  though  hardly  in  any  essential 
unreplaceable  possibilities  as  an  instrument,  or  in  any  unmis- 
takable range  of  effect. 

FORM  AS  STIMULUS  OR  SYMBOL 

Never  did  Beethoven,  as  is  so  often  done  to-day,  allow 
the  old  forms  to  compose  for  himj  he  hated  all  fossilised 
schemes,  and  it  never  entered  his  head  to  use  them  without 
an  inner  impulse  for  creating  effective  Toccatas,  Passacaglias 
or  Chaconnes,  which  could  be  made  effective  through  the 
polyphony  and  the  dynamic  climaxes  inherent  in  their  nature. 
It  was  only  the  traditional  Sonata  form  that  seemed  to  him 
capable  of  renovation  and  expansion.  He  recognised  its  sym- 
bolic significance  as  an  image  of  the  struggle  for  life,  and 
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we  know  with  what  magnificent  content  he  has  filled  and 
enriched  it. 

In  his  early  works  he  positively  hated  the  fugue  as  being 
"the  power  to  create  musical  skeletons."  Later,  however, 
the  possibility  dawned  on  him  that  he  might  find  in  the  soar- 
ing Gothic  architecture  of  the  fugue,  in  the  excitement  of  its 
many  voices,  in  its  restlessly  flowing  contrary  motion  and  the 
tension  in  the  utterance  of  the  themes,  their  augmentations, 
diminutions,  inversions  and  strettiy  an  allegory  of  life.  Thus, 
he  felt,  might  the  significant  content  of  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore be  crowned  with  the  aid  of  its  strict,  powerfully  in- 
tensified, dynamic  form.  This  he  did  with  the  colossal  fugue 
of  the  Hammerklavier  Sonata  and  with  the  still  more  over- 
whelming Fugue  which  was  to  have  led  his  B  flat  major 
String  Quartet  to  its  predestined  climax. 

Then  he  took  pity  on  the  dull  ears  of  his  contemporaries 
and  replaced  it  by  the  demonically  boisterous,  recklessly 
humorous  Finale,  which  was  fated  to  be  his  last  creation,  and 
he  published  the  Fugue  as  an  independent  work.  It  was  a 
compendium  of  completely  spiritualised  music. 

Nay,  more,  he  even  desired  to  write  a  gigantic  orchestral 
fugue  in  place  of  the  shattering  final  movement  of  the  Ninth. 
Even  a  Beethoven  might  have  been  discouraged  by  the 
narrow-mindedness  and  the  scarecrows  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frightening  him  by  his  Viennese  friends.  This  most 
superhuman  of  all  compositions  seemed  to  them  to  be  so 
unintelligible  and  terrifying  that  they  could  not  even  recog- 
nise that  the  towering  movement  was  in  form  merely  a  set  of 
variations.  For  a  time  he  was  really  doubtful  whether  he 
had  not  made  a  mistake  with  the  devastating  storm  of  exulta- 
tion of  the  Dithyramb  to  Joy,  and  whether  he  would  not 
have  done  better  to  end  the  Symphony  with  a  purely  instru- 
mental movement.  Fortunately  he  soon  thought  better  of 
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this  and  did  not  touch  the  work.  But  he  would  certainly  have 
ended  his  Tenth  with  a  fugal  movement  of  superhuman 
greatness. 

With  all  this  it  is  questionable  whether  the  "real"  Bee- 
thoven lives  in  these  heaven-storming  structures,  whether 
they  are  true  pictures  of  his  experiences  and  the  rebellions  of 
his  intrepid  soul.  But  it  is  overbold  even  to  ask  in  which  work 
is  he,  and  in  which  work  is  he  not?  Nevertheless,  his  creations, 
taken  all  in  all,  differ  so  widely  from  each  other  in  their 
power  of  expression  and  feelings  that  an  equally  bold  ques- 
tion rises  to  the  lips:  how  many  Beethovens  are  there,  and 
which  is  the  true  one?  In  the  famous  Septet,  almost  Italian 
in  its  charm,  the  author  describes  himself  as  Luigi,  not  Lud- 
wig,  van  Beethoven,  and  in  the  'Cello  Sonatas  as  Louis — and 
in  contemplating  the  Violin  Sonatas,  the  Piano  works,  the 
Battle  Symphony,  the  Mass,  the  Quartets  and  the  Trios,  and 
again  the  other  Chamber  Music,  and  even  the  Symphonies, 
we  almost,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  seek  for  the  answer  to  the 
question.  Where  is  the  true  Beethoven,  which  is  the  real  one? 
However  subjective  and  therefore  illegitimate  it  may  seem 
to  wish  to  decide  when  the  spirit  truly  moved  this  guest  from 
other  starry  worlds,  I  find  him  in  all  his  latest  works,  in  all 
his  Adagios,  in  the  Quartets,  in  most  of  the  Piano  Sonatas 
and  the  Symphonies.  I  know  that  even  the  utterance  of  this 
sentiment  is  almost  unseemly,  but  I  can  only  confess  faith  in 
my  Beethoven,  and  I  find  him  there  where  the  mystery  of 
his  music  shines  through. 


THE  CLOSED  CIRCLE 


Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  unity  of  musical 
substance  and  that  of  the  sound-language  in  the  whole  body 
of  his  creative  works.  Look  at  his  early  works:  perhaps  at 
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the  Adagio  of  the  first  Sonata  in  F  minor:  how  noble  his 
declamation  of  this  long-drawn  song,  and  how  entirely  his 
own,  apart  from  the  inner  unity,  is  the  separation,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  "latest"  Beethoven,  of  the  thematic  elements 
into  variants,  into  decorative  passages,  yet  charged  with  mean- 
ing, which  at  first  sight  appear  empty  and  academic,  when 
they  are  not  played  in  a  whisper  like  a  deeply  tender  song 
and  purged  of  all  traces  of  mechanisation. 

Closely  akin  are  the  Variations  of  the  Adagio  in  the  very 
last  titanic  Sonata  of  the  Master,  that  in  C  minor.  Opus  iii, 
with  their  frankly  stylistic  and  instrumental  film  of  silvery 
ornamentation.  Only  the  music  itself — its  immanent  being, 
its  spirit  hovering  above  life,  its  tones  wholly  freed  from 
heaviness,  divorced  from  reality — has  its  home  in  another 
sphere.  The  essential  difference  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
musical  speech,  but  only  in  the  difference  of  the  spiritual 
planes.  Already  in  the  Minuet  of  the  F  minor  Sonata  does  the 
real  Beethoven  speak.  It  bears  no  traces  of  the  hoop  and  far- 
thingale manner,  the  courtesy  and  the  gracious  good  manners 
which  these  dance  movements  had  in  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
True  he  took  over  the  tradition  from  them,  but  very  soon 
showed  the  way  from  out  their  narrow  enclosed  world  of 
gallantry,  which  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  as  confined  only 
between  bright  walls  with  high  mirrors  and  pictures  by  Fra- 
gonard,  into  the  open  air,  into  the  freer  form  and  the  content 
of  the  unruly  Scherzo,  in  which  Beethoven's  wildly  freakish 
and  grim  cyclop ean  humour  was  destined  to  live,  to  laugh 
and  to  rage  to  the  full,  childlike  and  irresistible  in  its  versa- 
tility and  forcefulness. 

Lastly,  the  Prestissimo  Finale  completely  proves  how  con- 
sistent is  the  whole  mood,  and  also  how  homogeneous  is  the 
thematic  basis  out  of  which  the  work  grew,  as  from  a  germ 
cell  J  and  henceforth  the  composer's  system  of  building  up 
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the  different  movements  of  a  composition  from  the  same 
spiritual  and  thematic  material  remained  unchanged.  Nothing 
in  music  can  be  compared  with  this  unity  in  diversity  of  the 
creative  spirit  from  the  outset,  and  almost  unimaginable  is 
the  energy  with  which  the  whole  is  clamped  together  or 
cemented,  with  the  same,  or  at  any  rate  closely  related,  ele- 
ments. With  it  all  there  is  a  conciseness,  a  compression  of 
form,  even  to  the  perorations — so  characteristic  of  his  early 
works — into  which  he  rushes  with  a  decision  so  rapid  that  they 
might  often  be  thought  almost  lawless  and  abrupt.  Later 
this  love  of  premature — even  of  rightly  timed — endings  grew 
less,  and  he  obviously  delayed  them. 

In  the  early  orchestral  works  and  the  early  chamber  music 
there  is  an  unsurpassable  tension,  and  a  tightening  of  form 
predominates.  With  an  iron-handed  grip  he  compresses 
everything  to  the  utmost  and  most  eloquent  brevity,  and 
achieves  an  unequalled  precision  and  intensity  of  expression. 
There  is  no  discursiveness,  no  volubility,  no  revelling  in 
sensuous  beauty  of  tone.  It  is  not  till  Beethoven's  last  Quar- 
tets that  this  economy  of  tonal  idiom,  combined  with  the 
richest  content,  this  extreme  concentration,  this  avoidance  of 
the  mere  pleasure  of  playing  with  themes,  are  met  with  again. 
There,  however,  these  things  are  different  and  obey  far  other 
laws. 

THE   ADAGIOS   AS   A    HIGH    MASS 

In  all  the  early  works  of  this  anima  af^assionata,  as  well 
as  of  those  of  his  greatest  maturity,  the  Adagios  are  the 
crowning  glory.  They  are  the  sacred  hymns  of  thanksgiving 
to  God  of  one  healed  of  a  dread  disease,  the  cleansing  flames 
of  which  have  consumed  all  that  is  common.  When  we  hear 
them,  we  enter  worlds  which  are  the  true  home  of  the  Soul 
of  Man.  No  one  before  Beethoven  had  discovered  them,  to 
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only  a  few  after  him  has  it  been  granted  to  behold  them. 
But  it  is  always  as  if  they  had  been  privileged  to  send  only  a 
fleeting  glance  through  the  rift  in  the  rarely  open  portal, 
whence  are  poured  forth  the  blinding  rays  which  spell  danger 
to  every  mortal  eye,  and  by  the  side  of  which  the  poor  glitter 
of  the  earthly  day  seems  but  a  scanty  half-light. 

Beethoven  marched  through  the  portals  and  his  Adagios 
tell  of  his  progress.  But  he  had  to  pay  dearly.  He  may  be 
likened  to  Prometheus  who  robbed  the  gods  of  fire,  that  he 
might  give  it  to  the  world,  and  was  chained  on  the  rock  of 
torment.  Beethoven  was  like  one  doomed  to  blindness  by 
the  dazzling  rays  of  the  Great  Light,  who  could  only  look 
within  himself.  He  it  was  who,  deafened  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing music  of  the  spheres,  strove  to  bring  to  earth  the  music 
of  the  stars.  And  what  he  could  hear  of  this  music,  that  he 
gave  to  mankind.  Henceforth  the  melodies  of  the  invisible 
Universe  sound  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  visible  world, 
with  the  song  of  the  most  tragic,  high-spirited,  irreconcilable 
revolutionary  soul  that  ever  strove  to  reach  the  highest,  and 
embracing  Heaven  and  Earth  in  its  love,  ever  sought  to 
return  to  its  home. 

In  the  first  and  last  movements  of  some  of  the  Sonatas 
and  Symphonies  we  often  find  only  speed  and  force,  strong 
impetus  and  sinewy  rhythms,  all  that  the  Frenchman  de- 
scribes as  "vigoureux" — no  other  language  has  a  complete 
equivalent. 

But  the  whole  Beethoven  lives  in  his  Adagios  j  here  all  that 
is  ephemeral  and  of  this  earth,  has  passed  from  {lini.  In  the 
works  of  the  youth  and  the  man  a  something  is  at  work  which 
eliminates  all  coarseness,  a  conquering  of  every  remaining 
taint  of  earth,  an  inexhaustible  self-renewal  in  the  sublimity 
of  sound.  All  darkness,  all  confused  ecstasy,  all  physical  limi- 
tations are  consumed  in  the  glow.  But  the  voice  which  here 
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sounds  is  one  that  calls  to  the  heights.  Later  it  calls  from 
the  heights,  and  the  voices  of  the  last  works  no  longer  call: 
they  have  become  dialogues  with  themselves.  But  he  who 
spoke  them  was  an  elemental  man,  unteachable,  consuming 
and  ever  renewing  himself  by  experience  in  every  stage  of 
destiny,  changeless  in  all  the  developments  of  life,  made 
free  by  his  own  will. 

In  an  unprinted  essay  entitled  "What  are  the  truths  and 
the  feelings  which  one  must  impress  on  Man  as  being  the 
most  important  for  his  welfare?"  the  young  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, perhaps  without  an  inkling  that  he  was  speaking  of 
himself,  said:  "Great  men  are  meteors  which  must  be  burnt 
up  before  they  can  illumine  the  world."  Beethoven  too  was 
such  an  elemental  phenomenon,  and  as  such  he  revealed 
himself  in  his  music. 

THE    PARTING    OF   THE   WAYS    IN   THE    PRESENT 

Is  this  music  perhaps  the  music  of  the  future?  Men  of  in- 
tellectual eminence,  even  artists  of  undoubted  importance,  are 
still  alive  who  deny  this,  who  date  the  corruption  of  music 
from  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  who  think  they  see  the 
decay  of  the  art  of  sound  in  the  overcharged  emotionalism, 
the  gigantic  proportions,  the  tragic,  disjointed  monumentality 
of  the  Symphony.  They  regard  Beethoven's  legacy  as  per- 
nicious, Bruckner  and  Mahler  as  men  misled  by  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  Wagner's  soul-penetrating  harmonies  as  abuse  and 
error,  and  the  poetic,  fertile  Symphonic  Poem  as  a  crime 
against  the  being  and  dignity  of  music.  They  say  they  yearn 
to  become  Mozartian  again,  will  hear  of  nothing  except  music 
that  is  a  graceful  sport,  a  something  freed,  without  weight, 
a  delicate  dream,  a  shunning  of  all  violence,  all  passionate 
explosion,  all  unbalanced  ecstasy  5   they  long  for  a  return 
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from  an  impetuous  virility  back  to  the  childlike  innocent 
grace  of  delicate  hues  and  gentle  outline.  There  are  even 
some  who  would  return  to  music  as  structure  and  rhythm, 
to  the  "new  objectivity,"  that  is  to  say  to  mechanisation,  if 
not  indeed  to  music  of  the  machine.  Perhaps.  And  indeed 
nothing  is  to  be  urged  against  a  type  of  music  which  lays 
more  emphasis  on  its  Mozartian  characteristics,  and,  resisting 
uncouthness,  opposes  to  vehement  emotion  an  ideal  of  har- 
monic equilibrium,  victorious  beauty  and  perfection. 

Only  it  is  not  clear  why  this  should  be  the  only  road  to  a 
musical  future,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  impulse 
which  Beethoven  gave  to  music  can  be  quite  spent.  Certainly, 
Mozart  is  "lovelier,"  but  Beethoven  is  "stronger,"  even  as 
fulfilment  is  always  weaker  than  promise  and  longing. 

Mozart,  the  great  giver  of  joy  to  the  world,  speaks  to 
the  happy  onesj  Beethoven  to  those  who  are  starved  of  happi- 
ness, and  they  are  the  larger  host.  Of  his  own  music  he  spoke 
the  proud  words  that  no  one  to  whom  it  has  been  truly  re- 
vealed can  ever  again  know  happiness  j  and  he  spoke  truly. 
It  is  a  message  to  all  the  proud,  struggling  and  suffering  out- 
casts of  life,  an  anodyne  to  all  pain.  It  points  the  way  of 
escape  from  all  the  littleness  and  sordidness  of  this  life  of 
pain.  Thus  we  feel  in  our  own  time  our  need  of  Beethoven's 
art  is  stronger  than  it  has  been,  even  if  it  is  called  "a  drug 
in  the  market."  We  long  for  such  an  art  and  demand  it. 

Only  one  who  has  been  raised  by  Beethoven  to  the  heights 
will  be  ripe  for  Mozart.  It  is  only  on  such  heights  that  we 
hear  the  laughter  of  the  gods,  and  understand  it. 

Beethoven  knew  it  too.  He  was  not  a  man  like  Anton 
Bruckner  who  fulfilled  his  mission  without  the  vaguest  idea 
of  his  own  greatness:  he  knew  it.  In  his  superb  mental  con- 
sciousness of  power,  he  recognised  only  as  vassals  even  the 
few  men  whom  he  loved.  He  despised  the  comedy  of  life 
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and  refused  to  take  his  part  in  it.  Very  different  from  Goethe, 
who,  while  despising  it  as  strongly,  just  for  that  reason 
played  his  part  and  rose  superior  to  it.  He  copied  its  gestures. 
Beethoven  always  faced  the  world  with  a  clenched  fist.  How 
great  is  the  contrast  between  the  one  who  never  could  become 
"wise,"  in  all  his  hallowed  ignorance  and  his  unbending 
truthfulness,  and  the  other  who  had  become  wise,  who  had 
understood  how  to  make  compromises  without  ever  losing 
himself  to  the  other  side.  Goethe  bareheaded  before  their 
Majesties  at  Teplitzj  Beethoven,  covered,  angrily  striding 
past  them,  and  then  hurling  reproaches  at  his  friends  and 
preaching  them  a  homily  on  the  dignity  of  the  artist.  This 
remains  an  unforgettable  picture,  and  it  brings  Beethoven 
closer  to  our  hearts. 


THE   SPORT   OF   LOVE 


None  of  his  music  has  an  erotic  tinge.  The  monumental 
structures  of  his  Symphonies,  the  mystery  of  his  last  Quartets, 
the  daily  records  of  his  Piano  Sonatas,  even  those  small 
Album  Leaves — which  look  like  sketches  of  the  moment, 
spontaneous  chronicles  of  fleeting  experiences — in  no  single 
bar  bear  any  trace  of  the  sensuous  element  which  in  Mozart's 
music  is  dissolved  into  spiritualised  cheerfulness  and  grace, 
in  Wagner  lashed  into  a  storm  of  the  senses,  in  Brahms 
damped  down  to  the  tone  of  veiled  longing."  In  Beethoven's 
virile  nervous  music  this  note  is  entirely  lacking,  or,  more 
correctly,  seems  to  be  lacking. 

The  truth  is  that  sultry  desire  has  only  lost  its  heaviness 
in  this  biography  in  melody:  the  voice  of  Eros  is  not  silent, 
but  all  the  glow  of  the  senses  is  changed  to  a  clearly  shining 
flame.  It  has  been  elevated  into  the  sublimity  of  the  great 
love-song  of  one  who,  having  lost  all  desire,  is  strong  in 
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resignation.  Nowhere  in  all  Beethoven's  music  can  we  hear 
the  voice  of  desire  of  all  created  things,  as  it  sounds  in  the 
bacchantic  mysteries  of  Mahler's  Third  Symphony  or  the 
irresistible  unchained  cry  of  restless  creation  in  his  Seventh. 
Only  here  and  there  may  we  imagine  the  sound  of  tragic, 
impetuous  and  unsatisfied  love,  or  that  of  a  regretful  inner 
appeasement.  It  is  never  the  note  of  the  flute  of  the  great 
god  Pan,  only  the  music  of  the  master  of  the  worlds. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken  if  we  interpret  as  erotic  music 
the  passionate  urge  of  the  opening  movement  of  the  Piano 
Sonata  in  E  minor  (Op.  90)  or  the  agonised  sweetness  of  the 
second.  But  the  music,  which  prays,  laments  and  implores  in 
turn,  and  finally  floats  into  oblivion  like  a  tender  living 
dream,  may  surely  be  read  as  the  outpouring  of  a  loving, 
hopeful  and  tragically  resigned  heart,  a  message  written  to  an 
"Immortal  Beloved,"  that  means  more  than  any  words  can 
express. 

But  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  For  Beethoven's  music  is 
always  an  image — an  image  of  the  world  or  of  his  own  soul, 
or  both  together:  the  mirror  of  the  world  in  the  experiences 
of  the  soul.  And  thus  it  must  always  reflect  man  born  to 
love,  throughout  his  life  ever  longing  for  the  woman  of 
his  choice  and  for  marriage  and  union  in  true  love. 

Much,  and  much  that  is  contradictory,  has  been  said  about 
Beethoven  as  a  lover.  In  Seyfried's  Biographical  Notes  we 
find  the  following  striking  passage:  "Beethoven  was  never 
married  and  strangely  enough  had  no  love  affairs."  We  do 
not  need  the  opposite  testimony  of  his  friends,  Stephan  von 
Breuning,  Bernhard  Romberg  and  Ferdinand  Ries,  to  find 
this  assertion  as  incredible  as  the  greater  part  of  this  more 
than  questionable  bookj  the  Master's  own  utterances  in  the 
Conversation  Books  refute  it  sufliciently,  and  Franz  Wegeler, 
the  companion  of  his  boyhood,  adds  to  the  remarks  of  the 
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above-named  friends:  "Beethoven  was  never  without  a  love 
and  was  generally  completely  mastered  by  it."  We  may  add 
his  own  remark:  "In  Vienna  as  long  as  I  lived  there,  Bee- 
thoven was  always  entangled  in  a  love  affair,  and  occasionally 
made  a  conquest  which  would  have  been,  if  not  impossible, 
at  least  difficult  for  many  an  Adonis." 

If  we  interpret  the  word  "love  affair"  not  only  in  the 
physical  sense,  we  may  unreservedly  believe  Wegeler.  It 
was  so,  at  least  up  to  the  time  when  the  Master  became  com- 
pletely deaf,  and  became  so  suspicious  and  shy  that  he  would 
not  approach,  without  hesitation  or  suspicion,  the  woman  who 
attracted  him  or  aroused  passionate  feelings  in  him.  Add  to 
this  his  feeling  as  a  man  so  high-minded  and  pure  that  every- 
thing in  him  revolted  against  touching  a  woman  he  loved, 
if  she  could  not  become  his  own  in  honour  in  face  of  all  the 
world,  and  that  the  physical  act  was  revolting  and  repulsive 
to  him. 

He  was  fond  of  saying:  "Sensual  enjoyment  without  love 
is  bestial,  and  leaves  only  shame  and  remorse  behind,"  and 
once  he  said  to  his  young  secretary,  Schindler:  "If  I  had 
wasted  my  vital  force  and  my  life  in  that  way,  what  would 
have  been  left  for  the  higher  things?"  With  all  that,  his 
healthy,  sturdy  body  craved  relief,  and  did  not  seem  to  have 
found  it  in  those  "liaisons"  of  which  his  friends  talk.  If  he 
had  really  sought  this  in  the  dark  purlieus  of  vice,  he  must 
have  felt  the  bitterest  self-contempt.  It  must  always  have 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  stain  on  his  manhood. 

At  least  we  are  told  that  after  one  of  the  cheerful  drinking 
bouts,  from  which  Beethoven  from  time  to  time  was  not 
averse,  the  violinist,  Ignaz  Schuppanzigh,  who  was  privileged 
to  christen  the  Master's  Quartets,  and  whom  on  account  of 
his  excessive  girth  he  liked  to  call  both  by  word  of  mouth 
and  in  writing  "Little  Falstaff"  (Falstafferl),  induced  him. 
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to  come  with  him  to  a  woman  of  the  town.  The  result  was 
that  Beethoven,  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  of  shame- 
faced self-depreciation,  for  months  did  not  speak  a  word  to 
his  unfortunate  tempter,  nay,  even  refused  to  meet  him  at 
all.  It  was  only  after  a  long  time  that  he  could  be  induced 
to  renew  intercourse  with  the  able  but  irresponsible  musician, 
whom  he  blamed  for  the  adventure  for  which  he  could  not 
forgive  himself. 

Or  ought  we  to  look  deeper  for  the  reason  of  his  grudge, 
and  find  it  in  the  fact  that  on  that  occasion  he  contracted  the 
disease  which  many  people  ascribe  to  him,  but  the  existence  of 
which  has  never  been  fully  established.  That  mystery  will 
probably  remain  unsolved  for  ever,  although  it  may  strike 
us  that  in  Beethoven's  Memoranda  we  find  an  order  for  a 
book:  L.  v.  Lagunan's  The  Art  of  Recognising  every  Kind  of 
Venereal  Disease,  its  Cure  and  Preventiony  Erfurth.  And 
he  further  adds  the  price  in  Austrian  currency,  5  gulden  54 
kreuzer.  Even  if  he  should  only  have  been  overanxious,  and 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  never  appeared,  this  dry  entry 
reveals  a  spectre  looming  above  him. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  invent  any  such  tragic,  powerful 
reason  for  Beethoven's  shamefaced  anger.  It  is  a  striking  testi- 
mony of  his  purity  as  a  man  and  his  sensitive  feeling  for 
noble  woman's  dignity  that  he  should  regret  as  a  stain  on  his 
ascetic  moral  character  a  thing  which  for  others  is  an  everyday 
occurrence  and  at  best  a  purely  physical  thing. 

He  was  very  much  loved  till  his  old  age.  Often  indeed 
he  may  have  been  quite  unconscious  of  itj  perhaps  he  may 
have  silently  reciprocated  such  gentle  inclination  as  was 
secretly  or  openly  tendered  to  him,  and  cheerfully  yet  with 
resignation  enjoyed  the  melancholy  dream  of  such  an  avowed 
relationship. 

In  one  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  this  sort,  the 
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young  and  temperamental  singer,  Caroline  Unger,  was  con- 
cerned, who  under  the  mask  of  respectful  playfulness  evi- 
dently, and  perhaps  even  quite  unconsciously,  was  drawn  to 
him  by  a  maidenly  and  honourable  sentiment,  which  he  cer- 
tainly felt  as  a  boon.  He  was  fond  of  calling  her  and  the 
famous  Henriette  Sontag,  who  often  accompanied  her  on  her 
visits  to  the  solitary  Master,  the  "Witches,"  and  he  took 
pleasure  in  their  innocent  and  wayward  gaiety. 

The  most  charming  scene  of  all:  Beethoven  had  poured 
out  a  little  too  much  of  the  sweet  wine,  which  he  himself 
loved  drinking,  though  it  was  not  a  good  vintage,  and  the 
result  was  not  only  that  the  ladies  became  a  little  elevated. 
Their  tongues  were  loosened  and  they  indulged  in  the  live- 
liest battle  of  wits.  A  little  later  Fraulein  Sontag  became 
seriously  indisposed,  and  was  obliged  to  cry  off  at  the  Opera 
that  evening,  and  was  prevented  from  joining  in  a  visit  to 
the  Master  which  had  been  arranged  for  the  next  day.  The 
more  resolute  Caroline  Unger  was,  however,  not  prevented 
by  a  little  pain.  She  came  to  Beethoven,  and  it  is  charming 
to  observe  what  unfeigned  pleasure  she  felt  at  finding  herself 
alone  with  him,  and  what  housewifely  concern  his  disorderly 
bachelor  household  caused  her. 

At  another  visit  she  asked  with  a  laugh:  "How  can 
Beethoven  have  such  a  disgraceful  bell-pull?"  "But  that 
your  hand  hallows  it,  one  might  say  it  was  a  hangman's 
rope."  The  Master  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  she 
turned  to  the  Baroness  Mathilde  Lirveeld,  who  had  come 
with  her,  and  had  long  desired  to  make  Beethoven's  acquaint- 
ance, but  had  sat  the  whole  time  awkward  and  silent:  "My 
friend  and  I  will  to-day  make  a  bell-pull  worthy  of  you." 
Beethoven  seems  just  to  have  nodded,  but  for  the  rest  not 
to  have  been  much  interested.  The  little  Unger,  who  was 
seriously  anxious  to  put  things  to  rights,  then  eagerly  said 
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to  him:  "Marry.  A  bachelor  is  a  useless  citizen.  Dixi  et  sal- 
vavi  animan  meam.^^  The  Master  wearily  calls  a  halt,  but 
she  returns  to  the  attack:  "You  have  too  little  self-confidence. 
Has  not  the  homage  of  the  whole  world  made  you  a  little 
prouder  of  yourself?"  And  now  we  might  almost  believe  we 
had  caught  Beethoven  in  a  good  humour.  He  took  the  mat- 
ter as  a  jest  and  turned  to  defend  himself  against  surprise 
attacks 3  she  was  quite  embarrassed: — "Who  speaks  of  sur- 
prises?" she  asked  and  tried  to  bring  the  conversation  back  to 
musical  matters.  "Will  you  not  learn  to  believe  that  the 
world  is  longing  to  worship  you  in  new  works?  Oh,  stiff- 
necked  generation!"  But  now  the  Master,  who  happened  to 
be  in  a  good  temper,  attacked  in  his  turn,  twitting  her  with 
a  supposed  lover,  and  she  answered  promptly:  "I  have 
none,"  and  was  bold  enough  to  retort  with  the  question, 
"How  many  adorers  have  you?" 

The  lively  chatter  continued.  Beethoven  offered  her  black 
coffee,  but  Caroline  Unger  refused  it.  "It  is  too  strong  and 
overheats  young  women."  Perhaps  it  was  too  strong  for  the 
Master  too,  for  she  could  not  lose  a  chance  of  one  more  jest: 
"Perhaps  my  neighbour's  bright  eyes  might  become  too  dan- 
gerous for  you."  One  might  almost  imagine  oneself  to  have 
been  present  and  heard  him  answer  with  his  dark,  booming 
voice  that  he  preferred  her,  that  is  Caroline's,  eyes  to  the 
bright  ones  of  the  Baroness,  for  she  turned  and  wrote  down, 
piqued  and  embarrassed  and  yet  happy:  "Don't  bandy  com- 
pliments with  your  friends."  Then  the  young  women  pre- 
pared to  go.  The  madcap  Caroline  was  curiously  well  man- 
nered, and  said  quietly  and  heartily:  "We  shall  come  back 
again  soon,"  and  Mathilde  von  Lirveeld,  his  silent  adorer, 
found  her  tongue,  as  they  were  saying  good-bye:  "This  is  a 
red-letter  day  for  me  which  gives  me  the  happiness  of  mak- 
ing your  acquaintance." 
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Here  we  feel  the  atmosphere  of  a  secret  tender  feeling, 
perhaps  hardly  confessed  to  himself,  which  would  have  been 
scared  away  by  such  enlightening  words  and  would  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud,  so  delicate  and  shy  a  flower  was  it. 
In  the  case  of  Henriette  Sontag  we  feel  nothing  of  such  a 
secret  attraction.  She  was  obviously  the  more  spoilt  and  ca- 
pricious of  the  two,  Caroline  Unger  the  more  natural  and 
bolder  in  her  innocent  fresh  womanhood. 

They  came  once  again  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
Soprano  and  Contralto  parts  in  the  final  chorus  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  with  Beethoven.  They  were  so  difficult  and  un- 
singable  that  the  ladies  were  frightened  of  them.  They  tried 
with  argument  and  flattery  to  induce  him  to  make  this  or 
that  bar  easier.  "But  this  high  note,  can  it  not  be  changed?" 
asked  Fraulein  Sontag,  and  Fraulein  Unger  added,  surely 
with  a  soulful  look:  "This  part  is  too  high  for  most  Contralto 
voices,  could  you  not  alter  it?"  But  the  Master  was  obdurate, 
and  Henriette  Sontag  was  enough  of  a  prima  donna  to  scrib- 
ble angrily:  "Then  in  the  Lord's  name  let  us  go  on  torment- 
ing ourselves."  Caroline  Unger  would  never  have  done  that. 
She  read  the  solitary  soul  of  Beethoven,  understood  better 
that  no  technical  difficulties,  which  could  be  got  over,  would 
induce  him  to  tamper  with  the  outline  of  his  ideally  con- 
ceived tone-picture. 

She  was  able  to  show  that,  with  all  her  endearing  young 
ways,  she  had,  far  otherwise  than  his  unsympathetic  friends, 
found  the  key  to  his  cross-grained  mind,  and  sympathised 
with  his  solitude  and  exile  from  the  world  of  noisy  gaiety. 

Most  moving  scene  of  all:  Beethoven  produced  his  Ninth 
Symphony,  and  while  his  professional  brethren  were  baffled 
by  this  very  unusual  work — Zelter  spoke  of  a  genius  whose 
wig  is  tombed  and  curled  by  a  pigj  Felix  Mendelssohn  said 
it  gave  him  no  pleasure  and  is  even  credited  with  the  con- 
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temptuous  words:  "Carnival  Music  of  a  Drunkard" — ^while 
the  musicians  staggered  in  face  of  this  new  overwhelming 
phenomenon,  as  in  such  cases  they  always  do,  the  public  was 
completely  spell-bound  by  this  colossal  creation.  At  the  end 
there  were  hurrahs,  uproar,  clapping  and  tears,  such  as  had 
never  been  heard  before.  The  audience  had  become  beyond 
control.  They  waved  handkerchifs  and  shouted  for  the  Mas- 
ter— and  he  heard  not  a  sound.  He  stood  at  the  conductor's 
desk  with  his  back  to  the  audience,  with  no  idea  of  the  riot 
of  enthusiasm  that  had  broken  out  in  the  hall.  Caroline 
Unger  saw  it  in  a  flash,  with  her  understanding  pity,  which 
was  deep  beyond  words,  for  the  tortured  giant,  who  once 
again  had  flung  his  cleansing  fires  into  all  souls,  and  knew 
not  that  in  this  hour  the  flames  were  leaping  as  they  never 
leapt  before.  Had  he  but  heard,  he  could  not  have  stood 
there,  unstrung  and  weary,  communing  with  himself,  turn-^ 
ing  over  the  leaves  of  his  score  while  the  tempest  of  enthu- 
siasm was  raging  below  him.  Then  the  young  woman  came 
up  to  him,  with  shining  eyes,  took  him  by  both  shoulders 
and  turned  him  round  to  the  public. 

Then  the  crowd  down  below  realised  in  an  instant  the 
tragic  meaning  of  this  minute.  In  inconceivable  emotion  they 
realised  his  mighty  destiny,  understood  that  it  was  not  the 
pride  of  the  deaf  Master  which  had  caused  him  to  turn  his 
back  on  them,  understood  the  cruel  grief  to  which  he  was 
doomed.  Now  their  whole  love  surged  towards  him.  Grati- 
tude and  admiration  rose  to  him  as  a  flame.  The  whole  hall 
was  but  one  cry.  Not  till  then  did  Beethoven  see  these  men 
and  women  gesticulating,  shouting,  applauding  in  their 
strong  emotion.  A  bright  ray  of  gladness  passed  over  his  face 
and  a  smile  of  joyful  excitement  flickered  over  his  defiant 
mouth.  He  stood  bowing  before  the  multitude  over  which 
he  had  cast  a  great  chain  of  love,  and  with  bent  head  let  all 
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the  enthusiasm  pour  down  on  him  like  warm  summer  rain. 
.  .  .  Only  the  impulse  of  true  strong  feeling  could  have 
induced  the  young  woman  to  act  thus.  The  touch  of  her  hands 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Master  is  symbolical  of  a  loving 
union,  the  chastest  and  purest  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 


BLINDNESS 


No  wonder  that  even  her  bohemian  eye  was  troubled  at 
the  sight  of  Beethoven's  uncared-for  lodging.  Gladly  would 
she  have  played  the  housewife  for  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
everything  in  this  respect  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  He  must 
really  for  a  time  have  been  living  in  a  real  pigstye,  and  even 
in  normal  times,  if  we  may  believe  the  unanimous  reports  of 
many  of  his  visitors,  everything  was  horrible.  But  when  was 
there  any  normal  time  with  Beethoven?  He  had  almost  al- 
ways been  lost  to  the  world,  wafted  into  distant  realms  by 
his  spirit,  and  even  at  moments  when  his  inner  self  was  not 
overwhelmed,  and  he  was  not  blind  to  all  reality,  he  probably 
did  not  notice  the  disorder  round  about  him,  the  dust  on  his 
crippled  furniture,  the  wild  confusion,  the  heaps  of  music, 
books  and  other  things.  He  was  thoroughly  a  man  of  fancy 
and  of  hearing,  not  a  man  of  the  eyes.  Here,  too,  was  a  con- 
trast with  Goethe  who  was  quite  a  man  of  his  eyes,  and  in 
his  Apollonian  way  of  life  was  poles  apart  from  the  Diony- 
sian  barbaric  Beethoven.  The  poet's  aim  was  to  subdue  his 
daemon  J  the  musician  offered  himself  up  and  entrusted  him- 
self to  it.  He  regarded  it  as  the  guide  to  the  true  life,  not  the 
menacing  and  finally  destructive  element  which  it  becomes 
for  many  men.  Kleist,  Holderlin,  Robert  Schumann,  Nietz- 
sche and  Hugo  Wolf  were  doomed  to  suffer  thus.  But 
Beethoven,  who  belonged  to  their  spiritual  race,  and  like 
them  had  his  home  in  the  realm  of  the  darkness  of  the  world, 
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in  contrast  to  Mozart  and  Goethe,  these  geniuses  of  life  and 
light,  subdued  his  daemon  to  serve  him  in  his  work  and 
needs,  so  that  he  might  yield  himself  to  it,  because  his  human 
and  creative  power  remained  victorious  beyond  all  possibility 
of  danger.  But  he  who  had  to  wage  such  warfare  lost  the 
conscious  eye  for  the  petty  things  of  everyday  life,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  if  he  had  not  become  incapable  of  feeling  and 
enjoying  the  happiness  of  a  true  home  beautified  by  the  hand 
of  a  loving  woman. 

This  was  the  case  more  than  ever  in  his  later  years,  when 
his  deafness  saved  him  from  physical  disturbances  of  his  quiet, 
and  he  was  for  that  reason  the  most  restless  of  tenants,  and 
was  always  looking  for  the  right  home.  He  craved  for  only 
one  thing:  to  be  saved  from  all  worries,  from  inquisitive 
peeping  neighbours,  snobbish  visitors,  and  over-zealous  wor- 
shippers, and  to  complete  his  work. 

That  in  spite  of  this  he  could  never  live  alone  is  due  to 
other  causes.  But  even  intercourse  with  his  servants  was  a 
source  of  constant  trouble.  Irascible  and  often  unjust  as  he 
was,  in  spite  of  his  inborn  inclination  to  goodness  and  gener- 
osity (which  was  only  occasionally  perverted  to  a  curious 
kind  of  stinginess  in  consequence  of  perpetual  abuse  of  his 
kindness  and  his  evil  experiences)  he  never  succeeded  in 
finding  any  of  those  faithful  old  domestic  genii,  or  in  keeping 
them  till  in  time  they  became  devoted,  and  therefore  willing 
and  reliable  servants  and  not  hostile  hirelings. 

Beethoven  was  always  surrounded  by  such  foes.  He  was 
exploited,  cheated,  neglected  and  also  impudently  scoffed  at. 
It  was  only  now  and  then  that  helpful  women  could  for  a 
short  time  create  any  kind  of  order  in  his  disordered  home. 
He  was  always  pathetically  grateful,  but  all  too  soon  again 
fell  into  his  old  evil  ways.  It  was  also  solely  his  fault  that  he 
lost  all  measure  for  the  small  details  of  daily  life  and  their 
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importance.  Just  as  he  had  lost  the  way  of  making  himself 
intelligible  in  dialogue,  he  spoke  more  and  more  in  solilo- 
quies j  only  in  soliloquies  did  he  address  the  Almighty,  or 
men  who  were  his  equals,  therefore  finally  only  himself. 


CAPRICCIO    FURIOSO 


But  can  we  be  surprised?  As  in  his  music,  so  in  life,  he  was 
still  seeking  anew  for  a  "compatriot,"  to  whom  he  could 
speak  and  make  himself  quite  intelligible.  Such  was  his  fate 
in  life — and  he  had  no  conception  how  solitary  he  was.  He 
was  always  striving  to  impose  his  standards  on  the  world, 
and  when  he  realised  that  he  was  asking  the  impossible  be- 
cause his  inner  world  was  far  too  high  above  the  outer  world, 
he  was  driven  to  seek  intermediaries  for  his  music,  even  for 
his  everyday  needs.  Strangely  enough  he  was  able  to  find 
them  in  his  art  sooner  than  in  the  small  details  of  his  physical 
wants.  It  was  just  these  "helpers,"  chief  among  them  the 
"pseudo"  brother,  and  also  Carl  Holz,  Schindler,  and  his 
nephew,  who  ruined  him,  battened  on  his  reputation  and 
bartered  him  for  all  kinds  of  small  profits  and  intrigues. 

From  copyists  and  such-like  small  fry  he  suffered  greatly. 
It  is  only  too  easily  intelligible  that  the  much-tortured  man 
should  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irritation  against  the  worth- 
less mob,  and  that  his  inflammable  temper  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded all  limits.  Then  this  Jufiter  tonans  often  burst  forth 
in  truly  elemental  splendour. 

A  good  instance  was  the  splendid  furioso  of  the  storm  of 
wrath  that  was  discharged  over  the  head  of  Wolanek,  the 
copyist.  The  Master  was  glad  to  employ  him  because  of  his 
good  handwriting.  But  one  day  he  dared  to  make  some  pe- 
dantic objections,  and  Beethoven  in  his  rough-and-ready  way 
told  him  some  home  truths,  whereupon  the  good  man  ven- 
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tured  further  to  address  an  impertinent  letter  to  Beethoven 
disputing  his  criticisms  in  a  self-satisfied  condescending  tone. 
That  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  an  explosion 
of  Beethoven's  wrath,  but  when  the  little  scribbler  dared  to 
say:  "I  am  consoled  by  the  firm  conviction  that  Mozart  or 
Haydn,  these  celebrated  artists,  would  have  had  the  same 
fate  as  I  myself,  had  either  of  them  been  your  copyist,"  he 
completely  spoiled  everything  with  the  angry  Master,  and 
the  final  sentence :  "I  only  would  beg  you  not  to  confuse  me 
with  such  abject  quill-drivers  as  thinl^  themselves  happy  if 
they  are  allowed  to  earn  their  bread  and  butter  at  the  cost 
of  slavish  treatment."  "Further,"  he  assured  Beethoven,  "I 
have  not  even  the  smallest  reason  to  blush  for  my  behaviour 
to  you,"  which  completely  upset  his  apple-cart. 

On  receiving  the  impudent  scrawl  Beethoven  scored  it 
with  frenzied  hieroglyphics.  A  flood  of  abuse  was  poured 
over  his  vanity:  everywhere — after  the  signature,  on  the  other 
side,  on  the  margin — larger  and  larger  letters  jostled  each 
other,  not  a  square  inch  of  the  sheet  was  left  empty.  Even 
to-day  they  seem  to  dance  and  quiver  in  titanic  indignation 
like  a  hail  of  invectives.  Under  the  signature  we  read:  "With 
such  a  fool,  who  steals  my  money  and  wants  compliments, 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  pull  his  donkey's  ears."  On  the 
back:  "Scribbler.  Idiot!  Correct  the  blunders  which  come 
from  ignorance,  arrogance,  conceit  and  stupidity.  It  would 
suit  you  better  than  trying  to  teach  me,  which  is  just  as  if  the 
sow  were  trying  to  teach  Minerva."  On  the  margin  to  the 
right:  "I  had  already  yesterday,  and  even  before  that,  de- 
cided not  to  let  you  write  for  me  any  more,"  and  on  the  left: 
"Mozart  and  Haydn"  (Beethoven  writes  "Haidn,"  although 
later  he  roundly  abuses  those  who  did  not  write  the  Master's 
name  correctly).  "Do  Mozart  and  Haydn  the  honour 
(underlined  seven  times)  not  to  mention  them," 
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It  was  a  splendid  allegro  furiosOy  an  inimitable  drama  of 
incensed  majesty.  But  when  such  magnificent  explosions  had 
passed,  the  purely  manual  demands  of  daily  life  still  left 
him  helpless,  even  though  he  plumed  himself  not  a  little  on 
his  independence.  But  it  was  only  in  his  spiritual  life  that  he 
was  the  most  daring  and  most  magnificent  of  men. 

Moscheles  made  the  vocal  score  of  "Fidelio"  for  him, 
with  many  a  deep  groan  over  his  difficult  and  delicate  task, 
and  it  is  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he  writes  at  the  end  ^^Finis, 
With  God^s  helf.^^  This  angered  Beethoven  j  he  wrote  in  his 
own  powerful,  crabbed  handwriting:  "Man,  help  yourself": 
but  to  help  himself  was  a  thing  he  never  could  learn, 

THE  DWELLER   ON  THE   HEIGHTS 

Even  less  than  any  other  musician  who  dwelt  in  ecstasy 
was  he  a  pedant.  He  had  not  the  slightest  sense  for  luxury 
and  sybaritic  comfort.  He  would  never  have  understood  the 
seduction  of  sensuous  perfumes  and  costly  fabrics,  which 
served  to  stimulate  Richard  Wagner  to  artistic  effort.  Nay, 
more,  he  would  hardly  have  noticed  it  if  his  primitive  lodg- 
ing, with  its  scanty  furniture  bought  haphazard  from  second- 
hand dealers,  had  secretly  been  turned  into  a  dwelling  of 
comfort  and  beauty  overnight.  He  never  noticed  when  his 
friends  replaced  his  second-hand  suit  with  an  elegant  new 
one  and  hung  it  over  the  armchair  by  his  bedside.  He  put  it 
on  the  next  morning,  just  as  if  it  had  been  the  one  he  had 
worn  the  day  before.  Really  his  rooms  sometimes  looked  like 
a  cave-dwelling.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  not  only  the 
constant  jets  of  cold  water  from  large  ewers,  with  which  the 
hectic  creator  tried  to  cool  his  fevered  brow  and  burning 
body,  that  ruined  the  floor  because  they  remained  in  small 
puddles  covered  with  a  scum  of  dust.  The  floor  itself  was  his 
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lumber  room,  and  piles  of  music  lay  everywhere.  Even  one 
of  his  pianos,  minus  its  feet,  lay  by  their  side — either  he  had 
in  a  fit  of  impatience  used  the  legs  as  firewood  when  there 
was  a  shortage  of  other  fuel,  or  cut  them  off  because  he  loved 
to  lie  on  his  face  when  he  read  or  wrote  his  scores  and  wished 
to  have  the  keyboard  within  his  reach. 

It  is  almost  too  much  for  our  composure,  we  are  moved 
almost  as  deeply  as  was  Rossini,  who  burst  into  tears  when 
he  saw  Beethoven's  room,  and  we  are  heavy  of  heart  when 
we  follow  a  visitor,  the  Baron  de  Tremont,  in  the  year  1809, 
into  the  house  in  which  one  of  the  immortals  was  living  his 
helpless  physical  life. 

"His  apartment,"  he  said,  "consisted,  I  believe,  of  only 
two  rooms.  In  the  sitting-room  was  an  alcove  with  his  bed, 
but  so  small  and  dark  that  he  had  to  dress  in  the  second 
room,  or  in  the  salon.  Try  to  imagine  the  dirtiest  and  un- 
tidiest  of  rooms:  pools  of  water  covered  the  floor,  a  rather 
old  grand  piano,  on  which  the  dust  disputed  the  space  with 
sheet  upon  sheet  of  scribbled  or  printed  music,  and  among 
them  (I  am  not  exaggerating)  a  still  not  emptied  unmention- 
able vessel.  Next  to  it  a  little  walnut  table  which  was  used  to 
having  the  inkpot  overturned  on  it,  a  mass  of  pens  thick  with 
dried-up  ink,  in  comparison  with  which  the  proverbial  tavern 
pens  would  have  been  first-rate.  Almost  all  the  chairs  had 
straw  seats  and  were  covered  with  clothes  and  plates  full  of 
the  broken  meats  of  yesternight's  supper." 

He  was  of  course  not  always  found  in  such  an  evil  mo- 
ment, but  all  chroniclers  agree  in  the  description  of  the  Mas- 
ter's extremely  poverty-stricken  Spartan  way  of  life,  which, 
however,  seemed  to  accord  with  his  character  better  than  all 
outward  show. 

Bettina  von  Arnim  relates:  "His  apartment  is  quite  ex- 
traordinary. In  the  first  room  two  or  three  grand  pianos,  all 
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without  feet,  lying  on  the  ground:  trunks  with  his  belong- 
ings :  a  chair  with  three  legs.  In  the  second  room  a  bed  which 
winter  and  summer  consisted  of  a  straw  mattress  and  a  thin 
coverlet:  the  washing  basin  on  a  deal  table:  his  night  clothes 
strewn  on  the  ground.  Here  we  waited  a  good  half-hour,  for 
he  was  just  shaving."  But  her  experience  in  these  surround- 
ings is  the  same  as  Beethoven's.  From  the  moment  that  he 
appears  and  his  spirit  begins  to  shine,  she  forgets  all  the 
squalor  around  him.  "At  last  he  came.  His  person  is  small 
(great  as  are  his  spirit  and  his  heart),  brown,  full  of  pock- 
marks,  as  one  might  say,  unpleasant,  but  he  has  a  heavenly 
forehead,  so  nobly  arched  by  harmony  that  we  feel  disposed 
to  marvel  at  it  as  at  a  work  of  art:  black  hair  very  long, 
which  he  pushes  back:  appears  to  be  thirty  years  old.  He 
himself  does  not  know  how  old  he  is  but  believes  he  is  thirty- 
five."  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  at  that  time  forty. 

Just  as  he  paid  no  heed  to  any  outward  trifle,  so  little  did 
he  care  about  his  own  age,  unless  perchance  he  had  to  enter 
it  on  some  legal  document  or  other.  He  lived  apart  from  all 
the  things  which  are  the  chief  content  of  the  existence  of 
other  men. 

MISUNDERSTOOD   SUCCESS 

It  would  have  been  small  wonder  if  his  works,  the  crea- 
tions of  such  splendour,  so  brimful  of  the  spiritual  and  men- 
tal tragedy  of  life,  this  profound  insight  into  the  unveiling 
of  world  mysteries,  this  weight  of  ideas  and  this  audacity  of 
musical  language,  had  remained  uncomprehended  by  his 
contemporaries.  They  were  not  comprehended.  After  all,  it 
is  only  the  few  who  realise  them  in  their  completeness  even 
to-day.  But  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  Beethoven  was 
never  misunderstood.  His  great  humanity  and  his  almost 
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staggering  artistic  powers  were  felt  and  admired.  The  world 
knew  that  in  him  they  saw  the  most  kinglike  of  all  the  spir- 
itual brethren  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  was  indeed  for  the 
multitude  always  to  a  certain  extent  uncanny.  The  limitless 
soul  which  forced  limitation  on  itself,  a  person  who  desired 
the  dungeon  of  form  and  beat  his  head  against  the  walls,  the 
freest  of  all  who  must  create  his  own  limits  lest  he  stray  into 
the  illimitable — how  could  it  be  otherwise?  At  first,  however, 
men  noticed  only  how  uncouth,  how  uncontrolled  he  was. 
Nor  could  they  feel  his  iron  will  to  control,  which  finally 
helped  him  to  victory  j  nor  understand  that  he  failed  to  see 
the  restraints  he  had  created  for  himself,  within  which  he 
could  develop  in  unrestrained  power. 

Never  before  had  such  music  of  such  closely  knit  terseness, 
of  such  inner  tension  and  power  which  tolerated  no  dead 
point,  no  empty  bar,  music  of  such  highly  strung  virility, 
been  heard;  moreover,  the  mere  fact  that  it  demanded  the 
whole  mind  of  the  listener  and  was  more  than  the  pleasant 
titillation  of  the  agreeably  attentive  ear,  to  which  the  world 
had  till  then  been  accustomed,  was  hardly  calculated  to  pro- 
cure an  easy  acceptance  for  this  new  world  of  music  or  to 
make  friends  among  that  majority  which  had  sought  for 
nothing  in  music  more  than  graceful  ornamentation  or  at 
best  a  light-hearted  sport  of  the  senses  in  attractive  webs  of 
sound. 

Beethoven  was  different  and  conceived  music  differently 
from  the  Masters  before  him.  "I  have  never,"  said  Goethe, 
"seen  an  artist  with  more  concentrated  power,  more  self- 
contained,  and  more  purposeful.  I  understand  right  well  how 
strange  he  must  have  seemed  to  the  world."  Thus  the  world 
had  at  first  to  judge  him  strange.  Even  in  his  earliest  works 
he  said  enormous  things  in  the  most  individual  way,  and 
often  in  an  idiom,  which,  so  to  speak,  is  too  narrow  and 
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graceful  to  express  the  whole  of  this  content.  When  a  gleam 
of  Haydn's  or  Mozart's  rococo  seems  to  shine  on  this  arbi- 
trary asperity,  when  in  many  a  turn  of  phrase  we  seem  to 
hear  weightily  significant  thoughts  uttered  in  amiable  grace- 
ful words,  then  the  impression  is  as  of  a  butterfly  striving  to 
lift  a  rock,  or  of  a  storm  warning  sounded  on  a  silver  hand- 
bell (so  still  in  the  Quartets,  Op.  i8). 

From  the  hour  in  which  he  hung  his  own  bell  in  the  tower- 
ing campanile  of  his  music — it  sounds  as  early  as  the  sombrely 
solemn  Largo  of  the  Sonata,  Op.  lo,  in  which  his  hand 
builds  still  more  gigantic  monuments  of  architecture — from 
that  moment  Beethoven's  art,  with  its  Tantalus-longings  and 
its  abrupt  tragedy,  became  less  and  less  a  thing  for  the  multi- 
tude. It  was  scared  away  by  this  music-maniac,  by  the  pathos 
of  his  music  (for  in  the  case  of  Bach  the  pathos  was  almost 
always  surrounded  and  overhung  by  the  ornamentation  of 
the  epoch),  by  the  first  mind  that  in  place  of  playful  grace 
gave  the  world  passion  and  the  destiny  of  mankind.  Thus  at 
first  it  was  inaccessible,  for  truly  Beethoven,  in  spite  of  all 
the  early  splendour  of  his  fame,  and  although  he  had  im- 
pressed himself  with  an  impetuous  hand  on  the  consciousness 
of  his  contemporaries  as  the  most  daring  and  amazing  of 
musical  spirits,  the  equal  of  all  the  great  Masters,  was  until 
his  forty-fifth  year  passed  in  the  race  for  outward  and  above 
all  for  material  successes,  by  long  since  forgotten  fashionable 
nonentities.  At  a  time  when  he  had  already  created  monu- 
ments more  lasting  than  brass,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing himself  independent  of  the  need  of  earning  his  daily 
bread,  so  that  regardless  of  publishers,  commissions  and  the 
whims  of  Maecenas,  he  might  be  free  to  produce  only  that 
which  the  inner  law  of  his  being  imperiously  demanded  of 
him. 

Then  came  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  rulers  of  Europe 
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were  assembled,  diplomats  of  every  country,  the  Generals  of 
the  Powers  which  were  allied  against  Napoleon.  The  beauti- 
ful women  of  the  Viennese  nobility  and  the  rich  bourgeoisie 
vied  with  those  of  other  countries  in  lavish  splendour,  love 
of  pleasure  and  coquetry.  There  was  a  little  political  talk  and 
far  more  dancing,  love-making  and  intrigue,  snobbery,  and 
scandal,  and  incidentally  the  destinies  of  Europe  were  mis- 
handled in  the  alcoves  and  cabinets  of  the  secret  police.  Heed- 
less of  coming  destruction  the  world  enjoyed  itself  in  a  bril- 
liant carnival  in  the  forecourt  of  the  political  hell. 

Beethoven  looked  on  at  these  strange  activities  with  dis- 
interested curiosity.  In  the  houses  of  his  aristocratic  friends, 
above  all  that  of  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  his  high-born  and 
very  capable  pupil,  Beethoven  had  ample  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing this  dance  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano.  Many  of  the 
foreign  guests  were  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this 
grisly  monster,  which  most  of  them  thought  him  to  be. 

Influential  men  continually  suggested  to  him  that  he  might 
produce  an  important  "topical"  composition  before  this  par- 
terre of  Kings,  Princes,  Statesmen  and  Generals.  He  was  not 
altogether  disinclined  to  agree,  the  more  so  as  he  had  such 
a  work  on  the  stocks.  The  inventor  Maelzel  had  two  years 
previously  approached  the  Master,  for  whom  he  had  already 
constructed  a  series  of  aids  to  hearing,  which  had  been  useful 
to  him  for  a  few  short  hours.  He  was  anxious  that  Beethoven 
should  show  his  gratitude  for  his  new  large  "Panorchestrion" 
by  writing  an  extensive  work  and  assigning  it  to  him. 

Beethoven  at  once  had  the  idea  of  a  Battle  Symphony.  He 
had  been  impressed  by  Wellington,  the  victor  of  Vittoria, 
who  had  won  his  flaming  admiration  by  this  first  triumph 
over  the  French  Army,  and  the  last  shattering  blow  he  had 
dealt  at  Waterloo  to  the  Corsican  whom  the  Master  could 
never  forgive  for  usurping  the  throne. 
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All  this  inflamed  the  excitable  fancy  of  the  great  patriot 
which  Beethoven  had  always  been.  The  temptation  of  the 
hour  did  the  rest.  The  Symphonic  Poem  "Wellington,  or  the 
Battle  of  Vittoria"  was  created,  quickly  conceived  and  quickly 
put  on  paper.  It  was  surely  the  most  questionable,  most  ec- 
centric, least  valuable  and  most  superficial,  but  at  the  same 
time  externally  the  most  brilliantly  effective  creation  of  the 
Master,  which  his  admirers  have  always  passed  by  with  al- 
most comic  embarrassment,  an  audacious  fresco,  a  provocative 
piece  of  programme  music,  not  music  such  as  Beethoven  al- 
ways created,  who  repeatedly  confessed  that  in  all  his  works 
a  picture,  a  landscape,  a  figure,  or  a  poem  had  floated  before 
his  mind.  Nay,  more,  it  is  music  of  the  worst  type,  a  piece 
of  imitative  tone-painting,  the  music  of  the  senses  without 
the  impulse  of  the  formative  power,  that  never  rises  into 
spirituality.  It  is  a  clever  piece  of  sensationalism  which  must 
always  have  amused  Beethoven.  Yet  we  feel  the  lion's  claw 
in  the  horn  calls  and  cannonades,  the  blaring  of  battle  trum- 
pets and  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  cavalry  attacks,  the  words 
of  command,  the  sabre-rattling,  and  the  marches,  down  to 
the  victorious  bombardment  of  the  final  section,  and  the  tri- 
umphal climax.  They  are  musical  sketches — Kapellmeister 
music — ^but  written  by  a  Kapellmeister  who  was  accustomed 
to  direct  the  heavenly  hosts.  Here  he  is  rather  an  earthly 
drum-major.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  one  is 
permitted  to  give  exaggerated  praise  to  the  battle  pictures  of 
the  French  painters  and  feel  only  extreme  condescension  for 
this  picturesque  battle  picture  in  tones.  How  obvious  is  the 
roguish  glee  with  which  Beethoven  draws  from  his  orchestra 
the  beautiful  noises  of  the  fight  in  all  its  details.  Bullets 
whistle  in  the  piccolo,  horses  gallop  in  the  rhythm  of  the 
drums  3   the  hostile  armies  march  and  countermarch  with 
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cymbals,  pipes  and  fanfares.  Rattles  and  military  drums  re- 
inforce the  din  of  the  instrumental  thunder. 

No,  it  is  not  beautiful  or  uplifting.  Horace  Vernet  is  an 
innocent  orphan  compared  with  this  butchery  painted  in  the 
orchestra.  With  the  essential  Beethoven  it  has  not  the  least 
connection.  Not  only  did  he  know  what  he  was  doing  j  he  did 
it  with  assured  mastery.  This  Battle  Symphony  is  hammered 
out  with  unparalleled  vehemence,  with  unequalled  virtuosity, 
painted  in  a  flash:  each  dab  of  paint  is  in  its  right  place j  we 
almost  think  we  smell  the  smoke  of  powder.  Only  this  is  not 
exactly  the  task  of  music,  and  least  of  all  that  of  Beethoven. 

The  same  Master  who  breathed  the  ^^Dona  nobis  facem" 
of  the  Missa  Solemnis  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  and  wrote 
above  it  the  words  "From  the  heart  j  may  it  find  its  way  into 
the  heart"  did  not  write  with  that  heart  when  he  offered  this 
tribute  to  the  much  admired  General  Wellington.  Only  with 
his  ever  wakeful  intelligence  he  used  the  momentary  chance 
of  making  a  concession  to  opportunity  for  once  in  his  life, 
and,  with  all  the  insolent  defiance  of  an  artist,  of  leading  the 
judgment  of  a  stupid  world  of  admirers  to  an  absurd  con- 
clusion, without  their  guessing  it. 

Even  at  the  first  performance  in  December  1813  and  still 
more  at  the  performances  during  the  Congress  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Wellington,  its  success  was  colossal.  Never  before  and 
never  afterwards  did  a  work  of  Beethoven's  exercise  such  an 
overwhelming  effect.  A  whole  series  of  performances  was 
arranged.  People  fought  for  places.  They  could  not  have 
enough  of  this  militant  music.  The  first  few  times  the  Master 
must  have  enjoyed  leading  this  great  orchestral  battle  array, 
and  giving  the  signal  for  the  beginning  and  the  progress  of 
the  artillery  fire,  just  as  the  musicians  of  the  rank  and  file 
must  have  enjoyed  serving  under  the  banner  of  the  generalis- 
simo of  thunder  and  lightning  as  he  playfully  described  him- 
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self  in  letters  to  his  publishers.  Spohr,  Mayseder  and  Schup- 
panzigh  led  the  strings  j  Hummel,  Moscheles  and  Meyerbeer 
had  joined  the  drummers  under  the  command  of  Salieri,  to 
serve  the  heavy  artillery.  Meyerbeer,  by  the  way,  earned  the 
disapproval  of  Beethoven:  who  said,  "He  has  not  the  right 
courage  to  hit  hard,"  and  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  psycho- 
logical truth  of  his  criticism.  Then  he  resigned  the  conductor- 
ship.  The  work  was  played  over  and  over  again,  was  printed 
and  reprinted,  performed  with  and  without  his  consent  and 
brought  the  composer  more  money  than  all  his  other  works 
put  together. 

Well  may  we  picture  him  sitting  at  home  and  chuckling 
with  delight.  He  had  shown  to  the  world  a  serious  face  even 
here,  but  within  the  four  walls  of  his  own  home  he  laughed 
aloud,  a  sonorous  laugh,  roaring  and  booming,  as  his  way 
was,  at  himself,  and  at  the  crass  stupidity  of  his  fellowmen, 
who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  gulled  with  this  monu- 
mental rubbish.  But  at  last  his  laughter  must  have  turned  to 
contemptuous  bitterness. 

Beethoven  needed  all  his  moral  earnestness,  his  absorption 
in  his  mission  and  his  demonic  power  not  to  descend  again, 
as  he  had  done  this  time,  or  to  repeat  such  an  experiment  for 
material  inducements,  and  instead  of  throwing  to  the  hounds 
what  they  wanted  and  deserved,  to  remain  true  to  his  spirit, 
to  shoulder  the  burden  of  his  lot,  nail  himself  to  the  cross 
of  misunderstanding  and  so  reach  the  summits  of  mankind 
through  perilous  ascents  and  wanderings  amid  the  heights. 
Not  otherwise  could  he  with  head  unbowed  have  uttered  the 
Promethean  saying:  "There  is  nothing  higher  than  to  ap- 
proach God  nearer  than  other  men,  and  thence  to  spread  the 
light  of  the  Godhead  among  mankind." 
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MUSIC   AS   AN    OUTPOURING    OF   THE   SPIRIT 

Up  to  Beethoven's  time  music  was  a  brilliant  game,  a  di- 
vine comedy  J  with  him  it  became  the  tragedy  of  mankind. 
Bach  is  the  plural  of  a  musician,  and  even  so  Mozart  j  Bee- 
thoven presses  upward  to  become  a  singular. 

In  those  works  in  which  the  true  Mozart  lives  and  is  not 
the  mere  slave  of  fashion,  as  he  once  called  himself  in  fierce 
anger  over  a  commissioned  work,  there  burns  a  flame  of 
which  Haydn  had  no  conception.  Their  chastened  passion 
and  blissful  beauty,  their  elements  of  unearthly  sweetness 
and  sorrow,  at  once  childlike  and  majestic,  and  their  discov- 
eries in  melody,  tone-colour  and  structure  which  are  possible 
only  to  genius,  were  incomprehensible  to  the  older  man.  The 
world  passed  by  such  greatness  almost  unheeding,  because 
the  effortless  opulence  of  such  music  lulls  us  into  forgetting 
all  the  victories  of  this  most  revolutionary  of  inventors  in  his 
art,  which  was  the  most  wondrous  message  of  dimly  revealed 
greatness,  the  prophecy  of  the  Promised  Land  of  Music. 

Many  say  that  it  is  more,  that  it  is  the  fulfilment.  Is  it 
truly  so?  Or  do  we  not  rather  find  fulfilment  there  where, 
beyond  all  this  perfection,  the  vox  humana  adds  its  note 
through  the  voice  of  a  man,  a  great  suffering  man,  blessed 
and  cursed  in  joy  and  sorrow,  striving,  fevered,  ever  at  odds 
with  the  world,  who  has  imprisoned  in  music  his  own  soul 
and  its  struggle  to  read  the  meaning  and  mystery  of  the  uni- 
verse, one  who  has  stretched  the  existing  forms  till  they  can 
contain  his  weighty  meaning,  who  has  the  skill  not  only  to 
give  musical  shape  to  the  graceful  trifles  of  this  world,  but 
to  enshrine  in  music  the  majesty  and  pathos  of  a  soul  that 
has  won  spiritual  freedom,  the  titanic  humour,  the  superb 
bitterness  and  the  majesty  of  his  brightly  burning  imagina- 
tion? 
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Beethoven  achieved  this  fulfilment.  But  the  new  destruc- 
tive elements  which  he  brought  into  music,  are  to  be  found 
not  only  in  his  harmony,  in  the  extension  of  his  form,  and  in 
the  organic  unity  of  his  musical  structures.  They  are  above 
all  in  evidence  in  the  spiritual  elements  of  his  music.  The 
contradiction,  the  conflict  of  the  soul,  the  struggle  of  the 
spirit,  the  demonic  passion  make  themselves  heard.  Till  then 
music  abode  only  in  the  fields  of  the  Blessed,  in  the  radiant 
flowering  islands  of  Arcady.  Now  we  see  mystic  abysses  yawn, 
we  hear  trees  rustling  in  the  gloom  of  sacred  groves,  we  see 
the  smoking  altars  of  sacrifice.  An  unhappy  and  yet  blessed 
man,  sublimely  tortured  and  yet  a  conqueror,  has  descended 
to  the  mothers  of  the  race,  has  heard  the  chant  of  humanity, 
carrying  in  his  own  bosom  divine  discontent  and  wild  long- 
ing, a  longing  for  love  and  freedom,  for  repose  and  inner 
peace.  Deeply  moved  as  no  other  was,  he  shed  his  life-blood 
in  his  music  and  through  it  he  conquered. 

To  go  his  way  with  few  words  and  be  misunderstood,  to 
find  his  ineffable  tenderness  misinterpreted  j  from  fierce  pain, 
from  courageous  defiance  of  a  hard  destiny  and  its  iron  fet- 
ters, from  withering  contempt  for  all  grossness  and  folly,  to 
the  pure  love  of  a  true  man,  to  freest  love  of  mankind,  to 
resignation  transfigured  by  grief,  and  sublime  solitude:  that 
is  the  path  trodden  by  Beethoven  j  that  is  his  life,  that  of  his 
music.  So  it  is  that  he,  the  greatest  revolutionary  of  all,  who 
in  every  phase  of  his  existence,  in  the  Eroica  and  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  in  "Fidelio"  and  the  Ninth  Symphony,  sang 
jubilant  hymns  of  freedom,  declared  war  against  all  tyranny 
and  force,  and  whose  tone-poems  all  proclaim  the  same  law — 
the  highest  freedom  without  a  trace  of  violence  or  oppression 
— ended  his  life  with  the  call  of  love,  "Embrace,  ye  millions," 
with  a  prayer  for  inward  and  outward  peace,  with  the  song 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  Divinity  for  recovery  from  sickness. 
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And  as  Chamber  Music  is  the  most  intimate  personal  and 
self-revealing  of  all  arts,  we  can  trace  this  ideal  path  in  Bee- 
thoven's Sonatas  and  Quartets.  It  had  its  starting  point  in  the 
first  Piano  Trios,  the  Septet,  and  the  Piano  Sonatas:  it  passed 
through  the  Quartets,  by  way  of  the  Razumowsky  Quartets, 
on  and  on  to  the  final  goal  in  the  last  works,  whose  indescrib- 
able greatness  and  audacity,  whose  sublime  doctrine  and  mys- 
teries are  signs  from  another  world,  the  longed-for  Kingdom 
of  the  future.  Even  to-day  they  are  only  guessed  at  by  the 
chosen  few  in  their  whole  beauty  and  their  potent  magic,  and 
fully  grasped  by  still  fewer. 

In  his  first  works  he  was  struggling  to  find  himself.  As 
early  as  the  Trios  and  the  Piano  Sonatas  down  to  Op.  31,  in 
the  Quartets  Op.  18,  the  new  continent  had  already  been 
discovered.  Here  we  find,  together  with  perfect  obedience  to 
law  and  the  organic  vitality  of  the  sequence  of  themes,  a 
nobility  of  speech  and  a  freedom  of  outline  which  speak  of 
an  impetuous  self-sufficing  personality,  an  overwhelming 
power  of  expression  in  melody,  so  elemental  and  heedless  of 
the  dictates  of  tradition  and  the  hated  "insolence"  of  fashion, 
that  it  impressed  all  contemporaries  as  repellent  eccentricity, 
if  not  as  mad  excess.  It  is  an  intensity  which  allows  of  no 
empty  flourish,  no  dead  point. 

All  this  could  be  achieved  by  none  but  himself,  and  he 
himself  was  the  only  one  who  could  go  further.  He  did  it  in 
the  regal  sequence  of  the  Piano  Sonatas  down  to  the  Appas- 
sionata,  in  the  Symphonies,  from  the  Eroica  down  to  the 
"Apotheosis  of  the  Dance"  in  the  Seventh,  and  the  proud 
series  of  the  Razumowsky  Quartets.  These  works  are  not 
only  the  high  lights  of  music,  but  also  the  high  lights  of  all 
art.  They  are  wholly  peculiar  to  Beethoven  in  the  plastic 
simplicity  of  their  themes,  their  inevitable  growth,  blossom- 
ing and  fertility,  in  their  lofty  spirituality  and  self-revealing 
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eloquence,  in  their  passionate  nobility,  their  essential  balance, 
and  not  least  in  the  homogeneity  and  purity  of  their  style. 

He  was  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  one,  to  give 
to  music,  quite  apart  from  its  spiritual  content,  this  consistent 
articulation,  this  freely  circulating  life-blood.  Before  all 
others  he  recognised  intuitively  the  true  meaning  and  sym- 
bolism with  which  Form  must  be  invested,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
merely  an  empty  shell,  and  he  filled  it  with  more  and  ever 
more  matter.  Such  are  the  power  and  logic  of  his  creations, 
so  close  is  the  interdependence  of  content  and  form  that  they 
have  become  one.  This  is  true  equally  of  the  reflective  last 
works,  which  are  rhapsodical  only  in  appearance.  Their  form 
is  less  easily  seen  only  because  they  are  so  incorporeal  and 
subtle  that  they  are  the  very  negation  of  all  formalism,  and 
all  their  foundations  have  become  invisible. 

In  these  poems  of  solitude,  these  dialogues  of  the  soul  with 
the  Divinity,  everything  which  might  suggest  technique  is 
blotted  out.  In  the  immaterial  monologues  of  the  last  Sonatas 
and  Quartets  everything  has  become  a  symbol.  Here  the 
violins  and  the  piano,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  used  almost 
by  chance  5  even  the  instruments  are  now  rather  symbols  and 
hints  of  his  "inner  orchestra,"  the  notes  simply  reminders 
of  the  hours  when  the  creative  spirit  was  alive  within  him,  in 
which  he  was  allowed  to  become  part  of  the  music  of  other 
spheres.  When  he  awoke  from  such  dreams  to  reality  he  had 
ceased  to  think  what  instrument  would  best  serve  to  express 
his  thoughts. 

In  the  works  of  his  mature  manhood,  however,  everything 
is  full  of  life-blood,  emancipated  from  sensuousness,  virile, 
direct,  nobly  proportioned  and  finely  balanced.  They  are  free 
from  weakness,  never  sugary  and  never  feverish.  They 
breathe  freely,  they  float  on  broad  streams  of  melody,  irre- 
sistible in  their  seriousness  and  abstraction,  in  their  quaint 
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brusque  humour,  their  joyful  and  dreamy  greatness,  their 
jubilation  and  their  discontent.  They  are  music  of  the  heights 
of  unbowed  self-reliant  strength. 

It  is  not  only  in  these  works,  but  also  in  the  earlier  ones 
that  we  always  find  little  episodes  in  which  we  seem  to  hear 
an  inner  voice  yearning  for  sounds  never  heard  before.  Even 
then  it  happens  that  a  form  was  pressed  into  its  service,  which 
till  then  had  been  capable  only  of  automatic  development, 
but  now  suddenly  acquires  a  mysterious  life  and  becomes  an 
allegory  of  eternity.  Beethoven's  music  attains  ever  larger 
freedom.  It  learns  to  express  the  ineffable,  to  solve  all  the 
riddles  of  existence.  And  these  last  works  are  a  heritage  of 
matchless  sublimity.  They  reveal  to  us  the  mysteries  of  the 
greatest  soul,  which  even  now  has  not  been  truly  understood 
and  interpreted,  far  removed  from  the  world  in  an  epoch  like 
our  own  which  knows  nothing,  and  desires  not  to  know,  of 
such  liberation  and  readiness  to  face  all  odds. 

No  one  went  further — no  one  flew  higher.  It  may  be  the 
ultimate  goal  of  humanity  to  reach  the  worlds  through  which 
Beethoven  has  ranged.  If  Schubert,  his  humblest  and  worthi- 
est disciple,  who  understood  him  better  than  anyone  else,  is 
the  embodiment  of  everything  beautiful  that  God  conceived 
when  He  created  Vienna,  so  Beethoven  was  the  embodiment 
of  His  highest  thought  of  humanity,  the  emissary  from  the 
realms  which  are  the  first  home  of  our  race,  and  to  which  we 
find  the  way  back  only  through  night  and  sorrow.  Beetho- 
ven's life-work  is  at  once  a  revelation  and  a  sign-post,  bearing 
witness,  in  voices  that  resound  as  from  frozen  mountain 
peaks  beneath  a  starry  sky,  that  he  has  known  all  to  which 
the  mind  of  man  can  attain,  and  understood  the  things  which 
a  man  dedicated  and  consecrated  by  suffering  can  behold  and 
to  which  he  can  give  shape. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  BOY 

"OF    THE    INVISIBLE    THERE    IS 
MORE  THAN   OF   THE  VISIBLE" 

TURKISH    PROVERB 

jr 


EARLY    LONELINESS 

IN  THE  COURTYARD  OF  A  MODEST  HOUSE 
in  Bonn,  overgrown  with  wild  vines,  creepers  and  ivy, 
which  showed  to  the  street  the  decent  fagade  of  the  in- 
conspicuous city  home  of  a  middle-class  citizen  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  sits,  silent  and  deep  in  his  own  thoughts,  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree  by  a  corner  of  the  projecting  outhouse, 
apart  from  the  noisy  games  of  the  other  boys,  a  small  lad 
about  nine  years  old.  He  is  a  sullen  strange  being  j  his  face 
is  of  a  darkish  brown,  like  that  of  a  mulatto  j  a  shock  of  ob- 
stinate black  hair,  which  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  a  daily 
brush,  crowns  with  its  bristles  his  firm,  arched  forehead  j  his 
nose  is  a  little  squat,  like  that  of  a  young  lion  5  his  lips  are 
tightly  compressed,  as  if  he  were  always  ready  to  flare  up  in 
a  rage,  but  preferred  to  keep  a  stubborn  silence.  Though  but 
a  child,  already  too  rich  in  experience,  he  has  striven  to  swal- 
low his  fierce  lust  of  battle.  It  is  really  a  child's  face  but 
bereft  of  youthfulness,  and  without  the  heedless  gaiety  and 
the  naturalness  which  befit  his  age.  In  this  joyless  overcast 
and  yet  self-reliant  face  two  eyes  gleam  like  coals,  not  very 
large  but  marvelously  compelling,  two  black  flames,  and  in 
them  it  could  be  read  that  they  are  more  often  turned  inward 


than  outward  into  God's  lovely  world.  Even  at  the  moment, 
when  all  the  boy's  attention  seems  to  be  fixed  on  the  move- 
ments of  a  splendid  cock  which  has  flown  to  the  top  of  a  barn, 
we  have  the  impression  that  with  his  dreams  he  is  far  away 
and  is  alone  with  themj  while  looking  on  the  impudent 
movements  of  the  brightly  coloured  bird,  he  is  hardly  aware 
of  it,  though  somewhere  in  the  half-light  of  his  young  brain 
the  idea  has  shaped  itself:  "What  a  capital  roast  this  proud 
bird  would  make,  if  one  could  tempt  him  with  some  crumbs, 
and  then  wring  his  neck" — which  with  the  help  of  his 
younger  brother  he  actually  did  an  hour  later. 

For  the  moment,  however,  he  sits  motionless,  aloof,  en- 
grossed in  his  dark  world  and  unconscious  of  the  outer  world. 
He  IS  not  exactly  clean.  The  morning  wash  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  his  clothes  still  bear  too  many  traces  of 
his  yesterday's  meals  and  boyish  adventures. 

Even  the  good-natured  neighbour's  wife,  the  sister  of  the 
old  baker  Fischer,  noticed  it,  and  in  passing  said  surprised 
and  disapproving:  "How  dirty  you  are.  You  really  should 
keep  yourself  tidier."  But  he  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  the 
reproof,  which  at  another  time  would  have  roused  him  to  an 
angry  retort.  Now  he  only  said  carelessly  from  out  of  his 
dream  world:  "What  does  it  matter?  When  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, no  one  will  notice  it."  When  she  returned  a  few  min- 
utes later,  he  was  still  sitting  there,  his  head  in  his  hands, 
gazing  fixedly  at  one  spot.  She  says  half-play  fully:  "What 
does  it  look  like,  Ludwig?"  But  he  does  not  move  and  says 
nothing,  and  later  she  asks  him,  "What  do  you  mean  by  it? 
No  answer  is  an  answer  too."  Now  the  boy  only  looks  at  her 
frankly:  "Oh,  no,  not  thatj  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  just 
then  busy  with  such  lovely  deep  thoughts  that  I  could  not  be 
disturbed."  Even  in  his  early  years  this  straying  away  from 
the  outer  world  was  characteristic  of  him,  this  absorption  in 
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music  and  this  complete  concentration  which  acted  almost  as 
an  anaesthetic  against  all  physical  impressions. 

But  this  was  only  when  he  was  absorbed  in  his  music  and 
listened  to  its  voices,  not  when  he  was  driven  to  the  piano 
or  violin  by  his  father  or  teacher.  Both  father  and  teacher 
did  not  understand  how  morbidly  sensitive  this  child  was, 
and  in  their  anxiety  for  his  future,  misread  as  pure  laziness 
and  wool-gathering  what  was  really  the  first  sign  that  his 
head  was,  even  in  these  early  days,  full  of  the  music  of  the 
Melody  that  was  born  with  him.  His  father  lost  his  temper 
every  time  he  saw  the  boy  with  his  violin  without  music  only 
following  his  childish  fancy.  One  day  when  the  poor  lad  had 
confidently  and  proudly  asked  whether  what  he  was  playing 
was  not  very  beautiful,  he  said:  "Things  out  of  your  head 
are  quite  different:  that  is  not  what  you  are  there  for.  Work 
hard  at  your  piano  and  your  violin,  learn  to  attack  the  notes 
and  don't  fumble:  that  is  more  important.  When  you  once 
get  so  far,  then  you  will  have  quite  enough  work  for  your 
brain  and  you  will  have  to  do  it." 

Perhaps  from  the  schoolmaster's  point  of  view  that  was 
not  so  wrong,  but  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  if  such  pro- 
hibition of  boyish  improvisation,  and  the  compulsion  to  ever- 
lasting, cruelly  fatiguing  exercises  almost  made  the  little 
Ludwig  hate  the  music  which,  in  truth,  he  loved  so  dearly, 
especially  as  it  happened  only  too  often  that  the  father  came 
home  a  little  the  worse  for  wine  after  midnight,  and  at  such 
times  roughly  awakened  the  poor  child  and  dragged  him  to 
the  piano.  Then  he  sat  crying  and  sleepy  before  the  keyboard, 
miserable  and  frightened,  and  his  poor  aching  fingers  stum- 
bled over  the  work  they  were  forced  to  do.  In  these  years  no 
one  had  the  slightest  idea  what  was  happening  in  this  mar- 
tyred child's  soul,  not  even  his  kind,  cruelly  resigned  mother. 
No  one  knew  anything  of  the  spirit  of  music  which  was,  her^ 
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incarnate — they  only  knew  that  there  was  money  to  be  made 
out  of  music,  as  the  father  made  it,  and  musical  children 
could  make  more  than  any  average  adult  singer  or  instru- 
mentalist. Thus,  Louis — as  he  was  always  called  then — had 
already  been  chosen  for  that  career  from  the  time  when  he 
was  four. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  boy,  who  was  anyhow 
shy  and  self-willed,  quite  retired  into  his  shell,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  younger  brothers  or  playmates  of  his 
own  age,  and  sought  refuge,  just  as  he  did  afterwards  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  in  the  world  of  sounds,  in  fear  lest  he 
should  betray  himself  to  the  people  around  him  who  would 
be  only  too  ready  to  laugh.  I  will  not  say  that  he  was  not  up 
to  mischief  with  the  other  boys  and  did  not  enjoy  a  practical 
joke  with  them  every  now  and  then;  on  the  contrary.  Only 
he  seems  to  have  behaved  in  a  curiously  hurried  and  furtive 
way;  and  when  he  had  successfully  played  a  good  schoolboy 
prank,  he  was  wont,  even  in  those  early  days,  to  give  vent  to 
the  uncontrolled  laughter  which  later  was  so  characteristic  of 
the  man.  As  the  honest  baker,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, tells  us,  he  was  always  doubled  up  with  laughter  like 
an  old  tom-cat — ^that  this  tom-cat  was  a  lion  the  good  folk 
of  those  days  naturally  could  not  guess. 

He  was  christened  on  the  17th  December,  1770,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Remigius  in  Bonn,  and  most  of  his  biographers 
assume  that  he  was  born  on  the  15th  or  i6th  of  December. 
That  seems  to  me  improbable.  Christian  children  are  not  usu- 
ally christened  so  soon  after  birth,  but  mostly  one  or  two 
weeks  later,  so  that  the  day  of  Beethoven's  birth  is  more 
likely  to  lie  between  the  7th  and  the  loth  of  December. 

A  year  previously  the  parents  had  lost  a  little  son,  who 
had  lived  only  a  few  months.  He  had  been  christened  Lud- 
wig  Maria,  and  the  same  name  was  given  to  the  later  born 
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boy,  either  in  memory  of  the  dead  child,  or  at  the  wish  of  his 
godfather,  who  was  also  his  grandfather,  whose  name  was 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  and  since  the  first  godchild  had  been 
taken  from  him  had  wished  to  bequeath  his  name  to  the 
second.  This  would  have  been  a  piece  of  sentimentality  which 
would  hardly  have  been  expected  in  the  Beethoven  family, 
except  possibly  from  the  father,  Johann,  when  he  was  recov- 
ering from  a  debauch.  Certainly  not  even  Lud wig's  mother, 
the  daughter  of  the  Prince  Palatine's  cook,  would  have  gone 
so  far. 

Her  first  husband  had  been  a  valet  called  Laym,  and  he 
presumably  did  not  treat  her  better  than  her  second  husband, 
who  was  frivolous,  conceited,  moderately  gifted,  a  heavy 
drinker,  and  as  weak  in  character  as  he  was  brutal.  Through 
the  influence  of  his  father,  the  Prince  Palatine's  Musical 
Director,  he  had  obtained  the  post  of  tenor  singer  to  the 
Court,  although  his  voice  was  not  big  and  in  no  way  answered 
the  expectations  aroused  by  his  very  elegant  figure. 

As  the  years  went  on  his  conduct  gave  grounds  for  more 
and  more  complaints.  Thus  this  very  flighty  man,  whose  abil- 
ities and  character  were  very  far  from  solid  but  who  was 
anything  but  stupid,  and  in  spite  of  his  self-satisfaction  fully 
aware  of  his  limitations  and  defects,  was  the  more  anxious 
to  exploit  the  abilities  of  his  little  son  as  early  as  might  be, 
however  little  he  appreciated  their  nature  and  possibilities. 
He  presented  the  boy,  whom  in  the  usual  way  of  the  parental 
impressario  he  made  out  to  be  a  year  younger  than  he  actu- 
ally was,  before  the  public.  A  notice,  no,  pardon,  an  adver- 
tisement, which  is  preserved,  announced  the  memorable  event 
of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven's  first  appearance  on  the  26th 
March,  1778,  in  a  German  which  from  mere  servility  goes 
badly  astray,  in  the  following  words: 

"Heut  dato  den  26ten  Martii  1778,  wird  auf  dem  musi- 
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kalischen  Akademiesaal  in  der  Sternengass  der  Churkoll- 
nische  Hoftenorist  Beethoven  die  Ehre*  haben  zwey  seiner 
Scholaren  zu  produzierenj  namlich  Madlle.  Averdonc 
Hofaltistin,  und  sein  Sohngen  von  6  Jahren.  Erstere  wird 
mit  verschiedenen  schonen  Arien,  letzterer  mit  verschiedenen 
Clavier-Concerten  und  Trios  die  Ehre  haben,  aufzuwarten, 
wo  er  alien  hohen  Herrschaften  ein  volliges  Vergnugen  zu 
leisten  sich  schmeichlet,  um  je  mehr  da  beyde  zum  grossten 
Vergnugen  des  ganzen  Hofes  sich  horen  zu  lassen  die  Gnade 
gehabt  haben." 

{This  dajy  the  26th  March  ijyS,  in  the  Musical  Academy 
Hall  in  the  Sternengasse^  Beethoven,  Tenor  Singer  at  the 
Court  of  the  Prince  Palatine  of  Cologne^  will  have  the 
honour  to  produce  two  of  his  fufils,  that  is  to  say  Mademoi- 
selle Averdonc y  Court  Alto  Singer y  and  his  little  son  six  years 
of  age.  The  first  will  have  the  honour  to  present  various 
beautiful  ariaSy  the  second  divers  fiano  concerto^  and  trios, 
whereby  he  -flatters  himself  that  he  will  give  complete  pleas- 
ure to  the  ladies  and  gentlemeny  esfecially  as  both  have  done 
the  Court  the  honou/r  (sic)  of  af fearing  before  ity  to  its  great 
pleasure,) 

It  can  certainly  not  be  determined  what  was  the  success  of 
the  little  boy  who  had  honoured  the  public  by  permitting  it 
to  hear  his  carefully  learnt  tricks  (others  there  could  scarcely 
have  been)  before  the  high  aristocracy  and  the  noble  public. 
That  he  attracted  attention  is  likely  enough  j  that  during  the 
next  few  years  his  progress  must  have  been  amazing  is  cer- 
tain. Otherwise  the  fiery,  vital  Neefe,  his  first  real  teacher, 
the  passionate  musician  whose  beautiful  funeral  song  Wie  sie 
sanft  ruhen  (How  softly  rest  they  all)  has  almost  become  a 
folk-song,  and  is  even  to-day  to  be  heard  as  a  Chorale  for 
brass  from  the  steeple  of  many  a  village  church,  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  given  the  first  systematic  and  productive  tui- 
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tion  to  this  boy  who  was  growing  up  almost  wild  and  had 
been  taught  only  by  good-natured  amateurs,  or  questionable 
musicians.  Nor  would  he  have  prophesied  for  him  the  career 
of  a  Mozart,  or  have  let  the  boy,  when  he  was  not  yet  twelve, 
act  as  his  substitute  at  the  organ.  The  little  Louis  was  even 
allowed  to  undertake  the  duties  of  coach  at  the  opera  when 
his  teacher  was  prevented  or  too  busy. 

From  the  age  of  fourteen  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  had  a 
permanent  appointment  as  second  organist  in  the  Prince  Pala- 
tine's Orchestra,  and  kept  the  post  until  1792,  that  is  to  say 
until  his  definite  departure  for  Vienna,  and  in  addition  he 
figured  as  one  of  the  viola  players  of  the  orchestra,  as  is 
proved  by  the  "Great  Calendars"  of  the  Palatinate  of 
Cologne  from  the  year  1788  to  1792. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  this  activity  was  in  every  way  a 
blessing  for  the  young  genius.  Practical  experience  of  the 
orchestra  in  early  years  not  only  gave  him  as  conductor,  but 
also  as  composer,  a  certain  ajid  accurate  knowledge  of  instru- 
ments and  tone-colour,  besides  the  necessary  sure  touch  in 
the  use  of  the  separate  groups  of  instruments,  which  enabled 
him  to  achieve  all  effects  and  to  avoid  those  errors  of  excess 
into  which  young  composers  not  so  familiar  with  the  charac- 
ter and  the  possibilities  of  strings  and  brass  are  apt  to  fall  to 
their  detriment.  These  incidentally  were  things  to  which 
Beethoven  in  the  self-will  of  his  later  years  did  not  pay  much 
heed. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  must  have  been  a  source  of  no 
little  pride  to  him  that  with  his  annual  salary  of  150  gulden 
he  could  not  only  look  after  himself,  but  support  his  father's 
household,  and  not  less  proud  might  he  have  been  when  he 
put  on  his  trim  uniform,  which  as  a  court  official  he  was 
bound  to  wear: 

"A  sea-green  tail-coat,  short  green  breeches,  with  buckles, 
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white  or  black  silk  stockings,  shoes  with  black  bows,  flowered 
waistcoat  of  white  silk  with  flap  pockets,  embroidered  with 
real  gold  braid,  his  hair  in  curls  and  a  pigtail,  a  soft  hat  under 
his  left  arm,  his  silver-hilted  sword  on  his  left  side." 

This  is  how  his  neighbour  Fischer  describes  him,  and  how 
a  neat  little  silhouette  of  that  time  shows  him.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  these  years  he  washed  more  carefully  than 
before. 


If  we  can  believe  the  meagre  descriptions  of  those  who 
knew  her  well,  Beethoven's  mother  must  have  been  a  timid, 
devoted  and  tired  woman  of  boundless  good  nature  and  silent 
care  for  her  children.  An  appeal  to  her  memory  sufficed  to 
make  the  obstinate  man,  who  up  to  then  had  stubbornly  de- 
fended every  note  of  his  works  and  vehemently  rejected 
every  suggestion  of  an  alteration,  entirely  remodel  his  "Fi- 
delio,"  so  compelling  by  the  pow^r  of  love  was  the  memory 
of  the  unassuming  martyr  which  endured  in  the  soul  of  her 
son  till  his  old  age. 

And  when  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  after  he  had  gone  to 
Vienna,  and  was  there,  like  a  cyclone,  stirring  up  all  the  cul- 
tivated submissiveness  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time 
awakening  all  its  latent  resistances,  Ludwig  abruptly  and 
resolutely  broke  off  his  stay,  which  had  been  intended  to 
last  much  longer,  without  any  consideration  for  all  the  temp- 
tations with  which  people  had  tried  to  hold  him  fast — ^just  as 
later  Johannes  Brahms  did — in  order  to  hasten  to  the  sick- 
bed of  his  loved  mother,  who  was  gradually  fading  away,  and 
to  receive  her  farewell  blessing. 

He  was  not  too  late,  he  could  still  tend  the  slowly  sinking 
woman,  so  shrinking  and  so  modest  even  in  death,  and  with 
mournful  tenderness,  which  his  pride  forbade  him  to  show  to 
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anybody,  not  even  to  her,  close  her  tired  eyes  which  had  shed 
so  many  secret  tears. 

Never  with  her  martyred  heart  and  her  cares  had  she  been 
a  burden  to  anyone,  least  of  all  to  her  insignificant,  con- 
ceited husband.  At  most  she  sighed  gently:  "What,"  she 
would  ask,  "is  marriage?  A  little  joy  but  afterwards  trouble 
after  trouble."  That  had  been  her  experience,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  impression  made  by  her  tragic  destiny  on  the  pre- 
cocious youth  was  the  half-unconscious  reason  why  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven  so  longed  for  a  soul-mate  yet  always  remained 
unmarried. 


When  his  mother  died,  he  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  old. 
It  was  a  curious  irony  of  fate  that  the  burden  which  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  caused  him  so  much  sorrow  and  so  many 
pangs  of  conscience  should  have  been  laid  on  his  shoulders 
for  the  first  time  when  he  was  yet  so  young. 

The  untamable  boy,  to  whom  all  guidance  was  intolerable, 
was  to  be  twice  chosen  to  be  the  guardian  of  other  men:  a 
most  grotesque  idea,  if  we  remember  that  the  first  time  it 
was  almost  a  boy  who  was  then  the  guardian,  and  above  all, 
his  father's  guardian.  He  undertook  the  unwelcome  duty 
with  a  heavy  heart  filled  with  inner  shame,  but  it  had  to  be. 
Things  had  gone  so  far  that  the  unstable  man  had  fallen  into 
the  evil  society  of  flattering  boon  companions  and  unscrupu- 
lous parasites  and  most  shamefully  neglected  both  his  pro- 
fessional obligations  and  his  duties  as  a  father. 

He  had  several  times  arrived  at  rehearsals  and  perform- 
ances full  of  wine  and  unsteady  of  gait.  Reproofs  had  no 
lasting  effect  on  him,  and  so  it  came  about  that  the  Court 
Tenor  was  suspended  from  his  duties.  It  was  a  mere  act  of 
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charity  which  permitted  him  to  draw  half  of  his  former  sal- 
ary. This  was  the  less  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
family  as  the  father,  quite  forgetful  of  his  dignity  and  a 
complete  prey  to  his  low  instincts,  preferred  carrying  his 
meagre  pittance  to  the  tavern  to  spending  it  on  the  main- 
tenance of  his  children.  As  time  went  on  all  movable  chattels, 
even  down  to  the  most  indispensable,  had  found  their  way  to 
the  pawnshop.  The  unhappy  man  had  realised  money  even 
on  his  Patent  of  Appointment}  and  his  application  for  the 
renewal  of  his  appointment,  no  less  than  the  petition  for  an 
interdict,  stating  that  he  was  unfit  to  manage  his  own  affairs, 
are  in  their  shamefaced  humiliation,  their  discreet  energy  and 
frankness,  documents  of  importance  far  beyond  the  archives 
of  the  Court.  They  are  at  the  same  time  evidence  bearing  on 
Beethoven  himself,  who  had  been  made  a  man  by  his  early 
experiences,  and  with  the  firmness  and  conscientiousness  of  a 
grown  man,  took  into  his  boyish  hands  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  family. 

It  is  significant  of  the  reverence  and  filial  love  that  the 
eighteen-year-old  Louis  felt  for  his  father,  who  scarcely  mer- 
ited either  and  had  organised  his  training  as  a  musician  so 
thoughtlessly  and  so  roughly,  even  to  the  point  of  imperil- 
ling the  physical  and  artistic  health  of  the  child,  that  he 
showed  not  the  slightest  desire  to  retaliate.  On  the  contrary, 
he  never  for  a  moment  made  unjust  use  of  the  authority 
transferred  to  him,  even  when  he  had  to  take  steps  now  and 
then  to  protect  his  younger  brothers  from  excessive  hardship. 
He  did  it  as  mildly  as  possible,  never  once  forgetting  the  re- 
spect due  to  a  father,  who  was  surely  unworthy  of  it,  and  in 
everything  conducted  himself  better  than  many  an  older  man 
would  have  done. 

With  the  strength  of  will  and  high-mindedness  which  as 
a  man  he  always  preserved,  and  with  the  tenderness  of  a  de- 
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voted  son,  he  was  anxious,  in  order  that  he  himself  might  not 
lose  his  own  self-respect,  to  save  the  husband  of  his  mother 
as  much  humiliation  as  possible.  And  strange  it  was  how  the 
old  man,  who  had  been  a  domestic  tyrant  of  the  worst  kind 
and  had  forced  the  whole  family  under  the  yoke  of  his  harsh 
and  arbitrary  rule,  seems  to  have  yielded,  and  even  to  have 
been  grateful.  He  gave  way,  he  raised  no  protest  against  the 
son,  when  he  intervened  on  behalf  of  his  brothers,  secured 
the  daily  bread  for  the  household  and  put  his  foot  down  on 
shiftless  ways  J  he  did  not  even  distribute  boxes  on  the  ears 
when  Ludwig  sent  the  two  boys,  Kaspar  and  Nikolaus  (who 
later  preferred  their  second  baptismal  names  of  Carl  and 
Johann),  out  to  the  tavern  to  persuade  him  gently  not  to  sit 
there  till  all  hours  with  his  low  boon  companions,  but  went 
home  with  them  quietly  and  decently. 

But  even  these  peaceful,  if  sufficiently  uncomfortable,  con- 
ditions could  not  conceal  the  painful  weakness  of  the  old 
Court  Singer:  it  was  a  constant  slipping  downhill  into  stupor 
and  finally  into  mere  apathy. 

It  often  happened  that  Ludwig,  in  deep  distress,  had  to 
deal  with  the  police  and  rescue  his  father,  whom  he  had  al- 
ready been  seeking  for  hours,  when  they  had  picked  him  up 
by  the  roadside  or  arrested  him  for  unseemly  brawling  in  the 
quiet  streets. 

This  process  of  corruption  lasted  for  five  years.  On  the 
1 8th  December,  1792,  Johann  van  Beethoven  died.  He 
flickered  out  like  a  burnt-out  candle.  But  then  Ludwig  was 
no  longer  at  his  side. 


LOVE'S   YOUNG    DREAM 


Perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  summon  up 
enough  strength  of  mind  for  all  these  trials,  which  had  made 
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demands  on  him  far  beyond  his  years,  and  perhaps  he  would 
not  have  overcome  them  so  well  and  so  manfully  in  spite  of 
many  misgivings,  had  he  still  remained  as  pitiably  alone  as 
he  had  been  in  his  childhood.  But  he  had  found  friends  who 
were  true  to  him  for  life  5  and  a  tender  passion,  which  had 
nothing  of  weakly  self-centred  calf  love,  may  have  fortified 
him  and  given  him  freedom  and  self-confidence.  The  de- 
monic fascination  and  the  uncanny  fieriness  of  the  character 
of  the  young  Beethoven  had,  in  spite  of  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  age,  drawn  him  closer  to  Franz  Gerhard  Wegeler,  a 
medical  student,  who  was  himself  set  on  fire  by  this  ardent 
young  soul,  and  who  had  notwithstanding  his  own  modera- 
tion and  clear  judgment  become  his  slave  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  their  friendship. 

Wegeler  introduced  the  awkward,  shy  youth,  who  bore  all 
the  marks  of  genius  for  all  to  see,  into  the  house  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Breuning  family.  He  was  received  there  like  an 
adopted  child.  After  a  few  weeks  he  was  united  to  the  brother 
and  sister,  Stephan  and  Eleonore,  in  brotherly  love,  and  his 
yearning  heart,  which  thirsted  in  neglected  solitude,  found  a 
motherly  friend  in  the  kindly  lady  of  the  house,  the  wid- 
owed Frau  Helene  von  Breuning.  She  was  a  real  educator, 
who  knew  how  to  take  the  little  savage  in  his  "Raptus,"  and 
taught  the  untrained  boy  the  right  amenities  of  social  inter- 
course, so  that  though  his  uncontrollable  pride  often  played 
him  tricks  and  drove  him  to  forget  all  her  good  teaching  in 
vehement  outbursts  of  imperious  anger,  he  still  remained 
grateful  to  her.  Later,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  Imperial 
patron  in  Vienna,  he  was  able  to  win  for  himself  not  only  the 
respect  due  to  a  greater  nature,  but  by  his  demeanour  and 
good  manners  the  consideration  due  to  a  social  equal.  The 
Archduke  would  have  banished  the  Beethoven  of  his  younger 
years  to  the  servants'  hall. 
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It  seems  to  me  unquestionable  that  the  silent  passion  of 
Ludwig  for  Eleonore,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  played  a 
decisive  part  in  these  happy  harmonious  relations.  It  would 
have  been  frankly  unnatural,  had  it  been  otherwise.  The  first 
high-minded  young  woman,  brought  up  in  a  refined  home, 
who  meets  a  young  man  strong  and  innocent  as  Beethoven 
was,  must  inevitably  kindle  in  him  a  passion  free  from  all 
sensuality,  which  is  like  no  other,  and  is  more  characteristic 
of  a  youth  to  whom  renunciation  is  difficult,  and  who,  pure 
and  selfless,  remains  reverent  in  the  presence  of  love,  than 
of  a  man  with  his  egoistic  and  sensual  designs.  Only  age — and 
not  only  when  it  is  a  matter  of  bodily  continence — can  again 
love  without  hope  of  reward  and  so  piously,  even  when  it 
may  possess  the  beloved  object  of  its  love.  But  the  impossi- 
bility of  possession  still  enhances  this  feeling  at  both  periods, 
sublimates  it  into  a  pure  force,  which  burns  away  all  gross- 
ness,  fosters,  nay,  awakens,  all  that  makes  for  good  in  a 
man's  own  nature. 

Such  must  have  been  Ludwig  van  Beethoven's  love  for 
Eleonore  von  Breuning:  free  from  desire,  devoted,  passive, 
and  it  never  suffered  change.  It  may  be  uncertain  what  Eleo- 
nore von  Breuning  feltj  but  Beethoven's  feeling  for  her 
could  hardly  have  remained  hidden  from  anyone  who  had 
eyes  to  read  between  the  lines,  to  see  the  soft,  mild  rapture 
with  which  in  later  years,  in  his  letters,  Beethoven  always 
referred  to  the  friend  of  his  youth,  the  tone  of  tender  sym- 
pathy with  which  he  always  asked  for  news  of  her  and  her 
life,  and  followed  her  destiny.  Whoever  is  not  deaf  to  such 
secret  vibrations  must  know  that  the  young  artist  at  that  time 
had  been  smitten  by  that  ray  whose  first  splendours  have  a 
greater  effect  on  the  creative  soul  than  on  any  other,  and 
guide  him  either  to  the  heights  or  into  the  abyss.  They 
showed  Beethoven  the  way  to  the  heights. 
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The  sudden  bursting  into  flower  o£  his  most  characteristic 
music  in  these  years  alone  would  prove  that  at  that  time  he 
dwelt  beneath  the  fostering  light  of  newly  awakened  love.  It 
was  the  time  in  which  not  only  Spring  sang  its  song  for  him: 
but  his  inmost  being  was  nurtured  by  this  hidden  and  perhaps 
only  half-conscious  affection. 

And  so  decisive  was  its  effect  that  he  was  later  on  able  to 
incorporate  themes,  even  whole  passages,  which  had  been 
born  in  the  course  of  these  last  years  in  Bonn,  into  works 
which  he  gave  to  the  world  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility 
as  fruits  of  his  mature  artistry. 

Among  them  was  a  Quartet,  the  flowing  Adagio  melody 
of  which  we  hear  again  in  the  F  minor  Piano  Sonato,  Op.  2j 
and  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  "Fidelio,"  the  in- 
describably thrilling  air  "O  welch  ein  Augenblick"  (O  what 
a  moment)  in  the  final  scene,  is  anticipated  in  the  Cantata 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  which  had  been 
composed  before  he  left  his  native  town. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  colossal  development  of  his 
creative  powers  in  this  period  had  prepared  everything  for 
such  an  inexhaustible  outpouring  of  his  stream  of  melody. 
But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  irresistible  force  of  this 
pure  hopeless  and  yet  happy  youthful  love,  burst  all  bonds 
and  freed  the  cataract  from  the  imprisoning  rocks  of  boyish 
reticence  and  obstinate  shyness.  It  was  not  till  at  the  age  at 
which  Mozart  had  already  grown  to  markedly  individual 
mastery,  that  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  found  himself  and  be- 
came ripe  for  his  mission. 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHING 

Before  he  entrusted  himself  to  Christian  Gottlob  Neefe  as 
a  pupil,  he  had  many  and  various  lessons.  But  what  he  had 
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acquired  in  the  stolen  hours  with  the  casual  and  drunken, 
although  naturally  gifted  and  not  unoriginal  Pfeiffer,  the 
boon  companion  of  his  father,  in  the  irregular  and  casual 
lessons  with  the  old  organist,  van  Eeden,  and  other  occa- 
sional lessons  from  this  or  that  musician  in  Bonn,  was  so  un- 
systematic that  it  needed  all  the  outpouring  of  the  mystical 
substance  of  the  music  which  informed  his  whole  being,  and 
was,  so  to  speak,  born  with  him,  to  unite  all  this  disjointed 
fragmentary  knowledge  and  raise  it  to  productivity. 

Natures  like  his  hardly  need  teaching.  They  are  so  much 
subject  to  their  inner  laws  that  rules  only  hamper  and  mis- 
lead, or  are  at  the  best  but  superfluous.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Beethoven  that  he  always  longed  for  more  and  more  teach- 
ing, and  then  was  full  of  mistrust  of  his  teachers,  and  won- 
dered suspiciously  whether  the  teacher  was  leading  him 
aright,  or  either  from  negligence  or  perhaps  from  envy  or 
timidity  keeping  some  essential  from  him.  The  fear  was  need- 
less: no  one  could  give  him  or  keep  anything  essential  from 
him.  He  could  only  receive  what  can  be  learnt  from  others — 
the  devices  which  make  smooth  the  path  of  technique  and  of 
traditional  learning.  All  this  of  course  was  in  the  end  mean- 
ingless for  one  who  was  fated  to  make  nothing  easier  for 
himself,  to  suffer  nothing  merely  mechanical  in  his  art,  to 
break  with  all  conventions,  or  make  them  serve  higher  ends. 

In  spite  of  all  this  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  one  who  on 
his  death-bed  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  only  just  ready  to 
begin,  should  all  his  life  have  made  such  imperious  demands 
for  teaching  and  guidance  on  the  Masters  of  music,  even  if 
only  to  forget  or  reject  all  he  had  learned,  or  that  he  should 
have  transformed  and  expanded  it,  giving  it  a  different  sense 
or  content,  or  even  wholly  reshaping  it  in  his  individual  way, 
and  thus  making  his  own  many  unsuspected  spheres  of  ex- 
pression and  musical  utterance.  Nor  need  it  surprise  us  that 
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he  was  as  intolerant  and  watchful  of  his  teachers  as  he  was 
of  himself,  or  would  brusquely  interrupt  a  lesson  because  a 
mistake  had  been  overlooked  accidentally,  or  had  been  left 
uncriticised.  Above  all  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  have 
found  what  he  had  acquired  from  without  of  but  little  serv- 
ice for  illuminating  his  inner  chaos  or  helping  him  to  organise 
and  articulate  the  musical  structures,  or  to  waken  to  life  the 
ideas  which  were  awaiting  birth  within  him,  but  which  he 
himself  could  not  learn  to  understand  without  the  help  of 
words  from  outside.  But  his  own  demonic  powers  and  ex- 
periences always  spurred  him  onj  and  his  true  teachers  were 
genius  and  artistic  conscience. 

Perhaps  for  this  very  reason  Fate  was  kind  and  not  un- 
kind to  Beethoven  when  it  decreed  that  he  should  never  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  pedant  in  the  years  of  his  darkly  fer- 
menting boyhood  or  during  the  impetuous  urge  of  youth,  but 
should  find  his  way  to  the  right  teachers  only  in  the  period 
of  his  growing  manhood  and  the  dawning  consciousness  of 
the  nature  of  the  inescapable  law  within  him — in  so  far  in- 
deed as  it  was  possible  for  anyone  with  his  elemental  self-will 
to  find  a  "right"  teacher — and  that  they  should  not  have  been 
mere  theorists,  but  with  the  exception  of  Albrechtsberger,  the 
last  and  strictest  of  them  all,  creative  musicians. 

In  Bonn  on  the  other  hand  they  had  all  been  executive 
musicians,  which  certainly  is  an  advantage  for  learning  the 
possibilities  of  the  various  instruments,  probably  indeed  the 
only  way.  In  any  case  what  could  the  obstinate  youth  possibly 
have  learnt  from  the  decayed  actor,  singer  and  musician, 
Tobias  Pfeiffer,  who,  even  when  teaching,  was  glad  to  turn 
night  into  day  and  was  everywhere  shown  the  door  because 
of  his  shocking  way  of  life?  What  could  he  have  learnt  from 
the  good-natured  monk,  Willibald  Koch,  from  the  mediocre 
violinist  and  viola  player.  Franz  Georg  Rovantini,  even  from 
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the  good  old  organist,  van  Eeden?  Perhaps — but  only  per- 
haps— tricks  and  sleight  of  hand  on  the  piano,  the  violin  and 
the  organ,  a  few  hints  about  the  limitations  of  their  style,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  curious  distaste  for  polyphony,  which  he 
never  lost  all  his  life.  The  colossal  Fugues  of  the  Hammer- 
klavier  Sonata  and  that  of  the  String  Quartet,  Op.  135,  are 
eloquent  testimonies  that  the  want  of  skill  was  not  its  reason. 
Even  his  early  discoveries  of  the  starry  world  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach — "Ocean  one  should  call  him,"  as  he  said 
later — and  of  Handel's  titanic  architecture  may  have  been  due 
to  these  first  masters. 

Even  with  Neefe,  his  teaching  seems  to  a  certain  degree 
to  have  been  spasmodic  j  even  because  of  his  recognition  of 
the  exceptional  gifts  of  his  pupil,  who  had  never  been  a  child- 
wonder  but  always  a  wonderful  child  ^  Neefe  may  have  oscil- 
lated between  conscious  pedagogic  seriousness  and  indulgence. 
Sometimes  even  the  roles  of  teacher  and  taught  may  have 
been  reversed  till  they  became  equals  and  colleagues.  He 
often  declared  and  even  wrote  it  in  a  testimonial:  "Here  is 
a  boy  who  might  grow  into  a  second  Mozart."  Beethoven's 
father  was  very  far  from  being  a  Leopold  Mozart  5  he  had 
neither  the  culture  nor  the  musical  capacity,  the  shrewdness 
nor  the  character  of  which  the  Salzburg  violinist  could  boast, 
and  least  of  all  the  combination  of  prudence  and  business 
acumen  in  directing  the  boy's  astonishing  gifts.  Yet  even  he 
clearly  understood,  perhaps  with  bitter  remorse  for  his  negli- 
gence, the  character  of  his  son.  But  when  he  had  already  lost 
all  influence  over  him,  it  was  too  late,  and  he  could  only 
recognise  in  silence  the  parallel  between  his  Ludwig  and  that 
Wolfgang  Amadeus,  whose  fame  resounded  through  the 
world  from  his  sixth  year  to  the  present  day. 
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THE  INVISIBLE  ENEMY 


Again  and  again  the  name  of  Mozart  fell  on  the  ear  of  the 
young  Ludwig  as  an  example,  as  a  model  Master,  as  the 
apostle  of  a  quite  new  undreamt-of  perfection.  He  was 
quoted  again  and  again  and  held  up  for  imitation,  and  the 
works  of  the  much  praised  man  which  came  to  his  knowledge, 
fully  justified  all  the  admiration.  He  had  to  confess  it,  per- 
haps in  spite  of  himself,  perhaps  half-critical,  half-enthusias- 
tic. Beethoven  must  have  felt  from  the  first  moment,  and  he 
certainly  did  feel  it,  that  here  was  the  one  man  whom  he 
must  excel:  the  others  did  not  count j  here  was  that  ideal 
competition  which  fertilises  but  which  must  be  fought  to  a 
finish — ^not  eye  to  eye,  but  on  a  higher  plane  in  which  spirits 
meet.  He  must  have  known  and  certainly  did  know:  "I  can 
only  find  myself  and  my  own  soul  when  I  have  got  beyond 
Mozart,"  and  "got  beyond  him"  meant  in  the  first  place 
"completed  his  work." 

Every  great  artist  sees  himself  in  his  imagination  the  rival 
of  another  artist.  He  admires  with  bitterness  of  heart,  hon- 
ours yet  hates  him,  who  knows  nothing  of  such  rivalry,  whom 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  know  in  the  flesh,  who  may  already 
be  dead.  In  him  he  finds  his  growth,  only  by  measuring  him- 
self against  the  other  with  all  the  strength  that  is  in  him  can 
he  understand  and  know  himself  to  the  full. 

Such  must  have  been  the  noble  conflict  between  Beethoven 
and  Mozart.  It  need  have  had  no  trace  of  the  petulant 
annoyance  of  youth  against  the  older  man  who  was  always 
held  up  to  him  as  an  unattainable  or  scarcely  attainable  model. 
Even  the  later  meeting — the  only  one — ^between  them,  when 
he  succeeded  in  overcoming  Mozart's  coolness  and  incredulity 
only  by  the  overpowering  hammer-strokes  of  one  of  his  fiery 
improvisations,  is  of  only  secondarv  importance  for  their 
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relationship.  It  was  a  relationship  to  a  chosen  opponent  which 
stimulates  man's  own  strength.  It  is  the  ever  recurring  oppo- 
sition, which  often  ends  in  tragedy,  and  often,  as  in  this  case, 
is  revealed  only  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind,  when  the 
opponent  exercises  an  almost  inescapable  power  of  attraction, 
as  was  the  case  with  Kleist  and  Goethe,  Brahms  and  Wagner, 
with  Hugo  Wolf  and  Brahms,  when  it  became  a  drama  of 
irresistible  and  at  the  same  time  disquieting  fascination.  Each 
has  need  of  the  other  to  assure  himself  of  his  own  strength  j 
and  the  other  one,  who  needs  nothing  of  this,  has  in  his  turn 
needed  another.  It  happens  again  and  again.  Every  develop- 
ment needs  the  impact  of  an  opposing  force.  But  it  is  not  the 
differences  of  character  which  are  the  essential,  it  is  the 
affinities. 

Mozart  and  Beethoven  sprang  from  regions  far  apart,  went 
different  ways,  lived  in  different  spheres.  But  where  their 
paths  crossed,  where  the  roads  met,  there  was  kindled  the 
flame  of  opposition  in  the  younger  man  who  was  marching 
to  dethrone  his  predecessor. 

This  may  perhaps  sound  a  paradox,  and  it  would  be  if  it 
had  been  meant  that  Beethoven  was,  or  desired  to  become, 
consciously  Mozart's  antagonist.  But  that  does  not  prevent 
him  from  having  evidently  lived  in  silent  opposition  to 
Mozart.  Not  that  he  ever  spoke  a  disrespectful  word  of  the 
Master  who  created  "Figaro"  and  anyone  who  had  dared  to 
do  so  would  have  felt  the  weight  of  his  fist. 

Yet  he  never  spoke  a  word  of  impulsive  admiration  for 
him  as  he  did  for  Handel,  before  whom  he,  in  truth,  and 
not  in  words  alone,  bowed  the  knee,  for  Father  Haydn,  for 
Bach,  "the  Great  Father  of  Harmony,"  and  even  for  his 
contemporary  Cherubini.  As  soon  as  Mozart's  name  was  men- 
tioned, .he  retired  within  his  shell.  He  spoke  of  him  unwill- 
ingly and  only  when  forced,  and  his  reticence  was  entirely  at 
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variance  with  his  usual  explosively  frank  temperament.  And 
when  asked  about  entrancing  masterpieces  like  "Figaro"  or 
"Don  Giovanni,"  this  mystery  and  shadow-play  of  the  powers 
of  life,  his  only  answer  was  that  he  could  never  have  set  such 
a  scandalous  subject  to  music.  This  is  one  of  the  moments  in 
which  we  feel  the  gulf  between  the  character  of  the  roughly 
virile  Beethoven  and  the  childlike  and  graceful  Mozart,  be- 
tween the  tender  wit  and  the  tragically  distraught  master  of 
pathos,  between  the  tempestuous  humourist  and  the  playful 
genial  favourite  of  the  gods.  It  is  a  gulf  fixed  not  only  be- 
tween men  but  between  epochs,  and  perhaps  even  one  be- 
tween his  own  past  and  his  present.  Perhaps  indeed  the  only 
thing  that  he  could  not  forgive  Mozart  was  that  he  could 
not  circumvent  him,  but  only  pass  right  through  him. 

This  is  a  motive  force  in  his  life,  of  which,  however,  for 
the  present  we  can  only  speak  in  connection  with  Beethoven's 
youth  in  Bonn.  If  we  compare  these  years  with  those  of 
Mozart's  childhood,  brightly  effervescing,  basking  in  the 
favour  of  the  Court  and  acclaimed  by  all  Europe,  then  by 
the  side  of  such  a  brilliant  youth,  his  own  must  have  seemed 
penurious,  dark,  cheerless,  oppressed  and  cramped. 

Save  during  the  quickly  interrupted  stay  in  Vienna  and 
another  journey  by  water  to  Rotterdam  with  his  mother, 
the  young  Beethoven  had  seen  nothing  of  foreign  countries 
and  peoples  j  known  nothing  of  the  indescribable  ovations 
which  had  almost  become  an  everyday  matter  for  the  little 
Mozart. 

He  found,  however,  compensation  in  the  two  Princes 
Palatine,  especially  Max  Friedrich,  who  was  a  benevolent 
patron.  His  successor,  Maximilian  Ferdinand,  the  son  of 
Maria  Theresa,  who  was  banished  as  a  sequel  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  subsequent  troubles  which  arose  in  the 
Rhineland,  was  a  more  sympathetic  ruler,  inspired  by  higher, 
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loftier  ambitions,  and  had  more  sympathy  with  art  than  the 
ununderstanding,  conceited  and  vulgar  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg, from  whose  narrow-minded  arrogance  and  insolent 
ambition  Mozart  suffered  so  much. 

But  in  contrast  with  Mozart,  who  had  been  from  his 
fourth  year  writing  down  piano  and  violin  concertos,  church 
music,  and  chamber  music,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  had 
finished  his  first  opera,  Beethoven  had  not  been  particularly 
prolific,  and  his  works  had  not  shown  many  early  signs  of 
heaven-sent  gifts.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  stubborn, 
secretive,  silent  and  stiff-necked  boy  was  not  restrained  from 
composing  by  his  father,  who  hated  that  absorption  in  un- 
bridled fantasy  which  was  the  boy's  greatest  delight,  though 
he  was  always  only  too  ready  to  exploit  Ludwig's  first  child- 
ish works,  which  however  faultless  were  quite  negligible,  by 
dedicating  them  to  the  Prince  Palatine. 

It  would  be  safer  to  assume  the  contrary:  that  Ludwig 
kept  to  himself  everything  that  he  dreamed  in  his  solitude  j 
that  rather  than  come  into  conflict  with  his  ununderstand- 
ing father  he  put  down  nothing  on  paper,  and  guarded  the 
secret  of  the  music  which  sounded  within  him,  save  when 
the  stream  of  improvisations  gushed  from  him  in  moments 
when  he  was  unobserved  or  in  the  company  of  his  dear  friends 
Breuning  and  Wegeler. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  the  experiences  of  those  early  years 
and  the  necessity  of  concealment  from  his  uncomprehending 
family  that  fostered  and  led  to  such  wondrous  development 
his  innate  gift  of  carrying  in  his  head  the  germinal  thought 
without  writing  a  note.  Perhaps  it  was  for  the  same  reason 
that  his  gift  for  inspired  creative  improvisations  could  de- 
velop itself  to  such  an  unequalled  degree.  They  must  have 
been  like  an  upheaval  of  the  elements,  like  an  aurora  borealis, 
a  cyclone,  a  meteor  falling  from  heaven  or  a  dance  of  ethereal 
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spirits,  or  a  merry  spirit  round — unless  indeed  we  must  be- 
lieve that  his  fascinated  contemporaries  exaggerated  in  their 
ecstatic  descriptions.  And  they  certainly  did  not  exaggerate. 
And  it  is  certain  that  Beethoven's  quite  peculiar  method  of 
working  resulted  from  this  early  necessity  of  concealing  his 
most  essential  ideas  and  not  entrusting  them  to  paper. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  his  ideas  lived  on  in  his 
brain  for  long  years  j  accumulated  and  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  invent  complete  structures  and  not  single  motives,  to 
contemplate  a  work  as  a  whole  and  preserve  it  in  his  ever 
accurate  memory,  which  then  needed  no  help  when  he  came 
to  the  work  of  writing  it  down  in  its  final  shape,  sometimes 
as  much  as  ten  years  after  the  original  conception. 

The  Master  used  his  sketch-books,  not  for  seizing  the  idea, 
but  for  the  first  sketching  of  the  outline  of  a  work,  which  he 
had  conceived  long  before.  This  he  always  laboured  to  make 
more  tense,  more  concise,  to  define  the  outlines  more  sharply, 
to  weld  the  several  parts  more  closely  together,  thus  achiev- 
ing its  final  plastic  form,  which  differed  vastly  from  the  first. 
His  way  of  testing,  and  rejecting  many  things,  till  the  right 
melodic  line  was  at  last  discovered,  and  finding  the  right 
places  for  this  or  that  contrasting  element  of  melody  down 
to  the  final  forging,  was  wholly  his  own,  characteristic  of  no 
other  tone-poet  but  Beethoven,  at  least  not  of  any  who,  as  he 
did,  extracted  everything  out  of  the  liquid  flame  at  the  core  of 
music  and  did  not  construct  only  mechanical  and  geometrical 
note  patterns.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  unique  method, 
which  he  almost  always  pursued,  even,  incredible  as  it  may 
sound,  in  the  loveliest  adagios,  which  seem  to  have  flowed 
from  him  in  an  uninterrupted  stream,  was  a  result  of  the 
unhappy  circumstances  of  his  childhood. 

There  is  not  much  that  was  Mozartian  in  the  early  works 
of  Beethoven.  The  musical-box-like  little  pieces  of  the  boy 
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show  fewer  signs  of  Mozart's  peculiar  manner  than  of  that 
decorative  period  as  a  whole.  Some  of  them  even  appeared 
in  print:  "Variations  on  a  March  by  Dressier,"  for  example, 
which  he  completed  at  the  age  of  twelve.  His  father  on  this 
occasion,  too,  reduced  his  years  by  two,  writing  on  the  title 
page  of  the  composition,  which  was  published  by  Gotz  in 
Mannheim:  "composee  par  un  jeune  amateur  Louis  van 
Beethoven  age  de  dix  ans"  (composed  by  a  young  amateur, 
Louis  van  Beethoven,  aged  ten).  Two  years  later  followed 
the  Piano  Sonata  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Palatine,  Max 
Friedrich,  with  the  description:  "verfertigt  von  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  alt  ii  Jahr"  (composed  by  Ludwig  van  Beetho- 
ven age  1 1  years).  It  could  not  be  altered  j  he  had  to  abide  by 
the  juggling  away  of  a  couple  of  years. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  already  deputy  organist  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  150  gulden,  Ludwig  played  one  of  those 
most  amazing  musical  tricks,  in  which  Mozart  also  delighted. 
He  one  day  undertook  by  his  modulations  to  put  out  of 
countenance  Heller,  a  singer,  who  prided  himself  on  his  cer- 
tainty. He  was  singing  the  Lamentations  in  Holy  Week,  and 
full  of  confidence  accepted  the  challenge,  but  in  a  few  min- 
utes he  lost  his  head  so  completely  that  he  had  to  leave  off 
and  start  afresh.  The  young  musician  had  succeeded  in  con- 
fusing and  embarrassing  him  by  the  bold,  unexpected,  strange 
and  yet  faultless  modulations  of  the  chords  of  the  accompani- 
ment. But  the  Master  had  to  swallow  with  no  little  amuse- 
ment the  reproof  which  the  Prince  Palatine  felt  it  his  duty 
to  administer  to  him  for  his  impertinent  trick.  The  scolding 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  very  gentle  and  kindly. 

Of  the  few  compositions  of  the  Bonn  period,  that  Is  to 
say  up  to  1792,  the  year  of  his  final  migration  to  Vienna,  only 
a  few  have  been  preserved:  Variations,  Preludes,  a  Rondo, 
two  Sonatinas  and  a  fragment  of  a  Sonata  written  for  Eleo- 
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nore  von  Breuning,  a  Trio  for  Cembalo,  Flute  and  Bassoon, 
three  String  Quartets,  two  Piano  Concertos,  of  the  first  of 
which  only  the  piano  part,  and  of  the  second  only  the  first 
movement  have  survived,  a  few  songs,  the  titles  of  which  are 
humorous,  especially  if  we  consider  them  in  connection  with 
his  personal  experiences.  The  twelve-year-old  boy  calls  the 
first:  "Description  of  a  Girl."  Two  years  later  the  beardless 
youth  addresses  "An  unweaned  Infant,"  and  the  bass  airs 
which  he  wrote  six  years  later,  "The  Testing  of  Kisses," 
"How  to  get  on  with  Girls"  might  almost  lead  one  to  con- 
clude that  he  had  been  a  reckless  libertine,  if  we  did  not 
know  how  shy,  respectful  and  awkward  Beethoven  was  both 
as  a  youth  and  a  boy  in  the  presence  of  women,  and  above  all, 
if  this  music  were  not,  as  all  his  music  is,  wholly  and  abso- 
lutely free  from  eroticism.  Besides  these,  there  were  some 
Sketches  for  a  Symphony,  and  the  music  to  a  German  Ballad 
of  Chivalry,  written  by  his  keenest  and  most  sympathetic 
patron.  Count  Ferdinand  Waldstein,  a  separate  part  of  which 
was  later  to  be  embodied  in  the  "Creatures  of  Prometheus." 

That  is  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  first  two 
decades  of  Beethoven's  life.  And  when  we  compare  the  list 
with  what  Mozart  and  even  Felix  Mendelssohn  produced 
in  the  same  period,  we  shall  be  justified  in  calling  it  strangely 
meagre,  both  in  content,  expression  and  intellectual  substance. 

It  is  only  in  the  year  1792  that  the  current  begins  to 
broaden.  No  wonder:  the  fetters  which  bound  him  in  his 
home  had  been  cast  off.  Only  now  were  his  powers  free  and 
did  he  feel  that  he  was  in  the  right  place.  Now  his  liberated 
mind  could  develop,  and  there  was  no  rival  to  dispute  his 
place  and  fame,  which  he  had  won  in  such  an  astonishingly 
short  time. 

When  he  had  been  in  Vienna  five  years  previously,  he  still 
could  not  feel  thus.  He  had  to  return  to  his  sick  mother  in 
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hot  haste  before  he  had  had  time  to  find  his  feet,  or  even  to 
prove  to  the  world  what  he  was.  But  that  was  not  all :  at  that 
time  Mozart  was  still  alive  and  stood  in  the  strongest  lime- 
light. The  aged  Haydn  shared  his  throne,  loved  by  all,  and 
perhaps  even  not  sufficiently.  No  one  could  have  guessed 
that  the  wonders  of  the  "Creation"  and  the  "Seasons"  had 
yet  to  come. 

The  young  musician  from  Bonn  was  certainly  received 
wherever  he  went  with  bewildered  amazement  and  hearty 
recognition.  As  long  as  he  was  only  an  interesting  guest,  a 
promising  artist,  or  a  passing  visitor,  he  was  always  welcomed 
in  Vienna  with  most  flattering  ovations.  Only  when  he  was 
settled  there  and  still  more  when  by  his  genius  and  his  un- 
yielding principles  he  became  a  danger  and  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  to  mediocrity  jealous  of  its  heritage,  did  he  first 
meet  in  place  of  the  original  respect  with  opposition,  at  first 
almost  imperceptible  and  silent,  but  growing  ever  louder.  It 
was  Vienna's  way  of  paralysing  or  banishing  many  deserving 
artists.  The  more  such  opposition  hides  itself  beneath  a  mask 
of  harmless  amiable  indifference,  the  more  dangerous  is  its 
deceptive  moderation:  open  hostility  is  easier  to  run  to  earth 
and  to  conquer. 

Beethoven  was  not  spared  experiences  of  this  kind,  but  they 
came  much  later.  During  his  first  stay  in  the  Austrian  capital 
all  musicians  and  connoisseurs  crowded  round  the  proudly 
modest,  strangely  fascinating  young  man,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
almost  unconscious  and  inexplicable  reluctance,  his  friends 
used  every  effort  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  most 
famous  man  of  all:  with  Mozart.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
they  succeeded,  for,  after  all  his  silly  and  annoying  experi- 
ences with  foreign  Virtuosi,  Mozart  was  not  very  much  in- 
clined to  hear  this  new  marvel. 

When  the  time  came,  Beethoven  was  forced  to  sit  down 
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at  the  piano  and,  conscious  of  his  great  power  and  trusting 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  began  to  improvise.  Mozart, 
a  little  bored  perhaps,  listened  only  with  cool  civility.  It  was 
of  course,  he  thought,  a  carefully  studied  piece,  brilliantly 
imitating  improvisation  and  giving  proof  of  great  virtuosity 
and  careful  work,  especially  in  the  legato  playing  of  the 
octave  passages.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  persuade  him,  who 
knew  all  the  conjuring  tricks,  that  such  a  thing  could  be 
shaken  out  of  the  sleeve.  He  had  already  experienced  too 
many  deceptions  of  this  sort,  even  if  he  had  seldom  heard 
anything  dashed  off  so  impetuously.  Anyway  it  was  not  with- 
out ideas.  But  if  he  said  none  of  this,  it  could  be  read  in  his 
face. 

Then  Beethoven's  temper  rose.  At  first  he  had  used  a 
theme  of  his  own  as  a  subject — now  he  begged  the  Master, 
angrily  but  submissively,  to  give  him  a  theme,  for  he  was 
sure  he  could  prove  that  nothing  was  prepared,  and  that  he 
is  no.  .  .  .  After  a  few  moments  Mozart  invented  a  theme 
and  played  it.  Then  Beethoven,  roused  to  fury  as  he  always 
was  by  doubt  and  any  coolness,  began  an  improvisation  of 
such  vehemence,  power  and  strength,  of  such  a  wealth  of 
ideas  and  brilliance  of  form,  and  at  the  same  time  bristling 
with  such  unheard-of  difficulties  which  the  player  overcame 
with  ease,  that  Mozart  called  out  even  during  the  demonic 
performance  to  his  friends:  "Keep  an  eye  on  this  youth.  He 
will  make  the  world  talk  of  him  before  long."  And  when 
Beethoven  had  finished,  he  embraced  him,  asked  his  pardon 
and  promised  him  any  assistance  which  it  might  be  in  his 
power  to  give.  And  he  would  have  been  as  good  as  his  word, 
but  for  Beethoven's  sudden  departure  from  Vienna.  They 
never  met  again.  Six  months  before  Beethoven  returned  to 
Vienna,  this  time  for  good,  Mozart  was  no  more. 
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THE   CALL    OF    DESTINY 

At  Christmas  1790  in  Bonn  Beethoven  was  told  of  a  great 
Viennese  musician  who  was  passing  through  on  his  way  to 
London,  and  wanted  to  make  his  acquaintance,  as  friends  had 
sung  the  youth's  praises  so  loudly.  They  did  not  meet  then. 
The  exigencies  of  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hurried 
departure  of  the  stranger  on  the  other,  made  it  impossible. 
A  year  and  a  half  passed  before  the  celebrated  stranger  came 
to  Bonn  again  on  his  way  back,  and  the  omission  could  be 
repaired. 

In  the  meantime  Beethoven's  music  to  the  "Ritterballett" 
of  his  patron.  Count  Waldstein,  had  been  performed  in  the 
Redoutensaal  in  Bonn  by  members  of  the  aristocracy  with  a 
success  which  was  all  the  greater  because  Beethoven  had  re- 
mained anonymous,  and  the  noble  author  of  the  test  was 
credited  with  the  composition  of  the  music  as  well.  Then 
Beethoven  went  with  the  Prince  Palatine  and  his  orchestra 
on  an  artistic  journey  to  Mergentheim,  and  there  gained  a 
notable  victory. 

Nikolaus  Simrock,  the  founder  of  the  world-famous  pub- 
lishing firm,  who  at  the  time  was  only  a  simple  horn  player, 
relates  a  scene  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  meeting  with 
Mozart  which  has  been  related  above.  Beethoven,  he  and  a 
few  other  musicians  were  instructed  to  visit  the  highly  re- 
spected Kapellmeister  Sterkel  in  Aschaffenburg  (later  in 
Mayence)  j  he  received  them  kindly  and  when  the  master 
of  the  house  had  played  "in  his  own  peculiar  graceful  style" 
one  of  his  own  'Cello  Sonatas  with  Andreas  Romberg,  the 
famous  'cellist,  he  asked  Beethoven  to  play:  would  Beetho- 
ven, Sterkel  added,  play  his  own  recently  published  A^aria- 
tions  on  a  Theme  of  Righini,  which  he  would  be  glad  to  hear 
as  they  were  too  difficult  for  him  himself  j  he  could  not  play 
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them.  He  looked  for  his  copy  among  his  music  and  could  not 
find  it,  and  Beethoven,  for  some  reason  or  other,  made  diffi- 
culties about  playing  them  by  heart. 

"It  appeared  to  all  of  us  that  the  Kapellmeister  was  scepti- 
cal, and  thought  that  Beethoven,  though  he  had  written 
them,  could  not  play  them.  Beethoven  himself  noticed  this 
and  then  he  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  played  them  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  men  from  Bonn,  who  had  never  heard 
him  do  such  a  thing  before,  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  Kapell- 
meister, with  the  utmost  grace  and  brilliancy,  as  if  these 
difficult  Variations  were  in  reality  as  easy  as  SterkePs  Sonata, 
and  he  even  added  a  couple  of  quite  new  variations.  The 
Kapellmeister  could  not  praise  him  enough." 

To  play  this  extremely  fussy,  and  at  any  rate  for  that  time 
very  exacting  and  difficult,  work  perfectly  without  any  trace 
of  effort,  then  to  improvise  a  couple  of  new  variations  to  it, 
and  in  addition  to  change  his  weighty,  melodious  and  vig- 
orous style  into  the  elegant,  sparkling  mobility  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  was  not  only  a  capital  jest,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  most  charming  compliment.  One  can  hardly  be  surprised  at 
the  extravagant  praise  of  the  highly  flattered  host. 

Ten  months  later  the  unknown  old  gentleman,  this  time 
on  his  return  from  England  to  Vienna,  was  again  in  Bonn, 
richer  in  honours  than  before.  London  had  spoilt  him,  and 
Oxford  even  had  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Music.  On  his  re- 
turn the  towns  in  which  he  halted  vied  with  each  other  in 
showing  the  honoured  veteran  that  it  was  not  only  in  his 
own  home  that  he  was  known  and  beloved,  and  the  Prince 
Palatine's  Orchestra  in  Bonn  insisted  on  inviting  the  guest  to 
a  formal  banquet.  Beethoven  was  naturally  present,  and  this 
time  he  was  really  introduced  to  the  old  composer. 

He  saw  before  him  one  of  those  kindly  old  men's  faces, 
which  one  can  hardly  imagine  ever  to  have  been  any  different 
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even  in  youth,  because  they  have  been  formed  not  by  years 
but  by  spirit  and  soul.  A  friendly,  serious  face  without  a 
wrinkle  but  marked  by  a  tracery  of  delicate  lines,  with 
questioning  dark  eyes,  a  strongly  protruding,  slightly  aqui- 
line nose,  a  full,  rather  broad  mouth,  which  showed  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  keep  many  things  to  himself  j  and  in 
the  extraordinarily  winning  smile  there  was  just  as  much 
hearty  pleasure  and  joy  of  life  as  playfulness  and  great  love 
of  healthy  fun  and  gaiety.  The  long,  rounded  chin,  with  two 
large  deep  furrows  from  the  ears  and  the  cheeks,  spoke  rather 
of  tough  patient  energy  than  of  vehement  driving  force. 
The  powdered  wig  with  three  rolls  on  either  side  took  away 
from  the  height  of  the  naturally  not  very  high  forehead,  but 
made  a  perfect  frame  for  this  fatherly  amiable  face,  which 
spoke  of  nothing  but  benevolence,  mildness  and  simple 
humanity. 

Beethoven  surely  stood  before  him,  as  he  always  stood 
when  he  was  embarrassed  and  at  the  same  time  full  of 
pleasant  anticipation,  his  head  sunk  on  his  chest,  with  blink- 
ing eyes,  clasping  his  hairy,  broad-fingered  hands.  He  said 
little,  but  even  that  was  less  intelligible  than  usual  to  the 
Austrian  because  of  his  Bonn  dialect,  which  he  never  lost  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  and  which  always  reappeared  in 
moments  of  excitement.  He  must  have  felt  that  he  could 
love  the  dear  old  gentleman,  and  that  the  firm  warm 
musician's  hand,  which  so  cordially  pressed  his  own,  might 
give  him  guidance.  And  so  it  was,  for  it  was  the  hand  of 
Joseph  Haydn  that  he  held  in  his  own.  And  this  handshake 
decided  the  course  of  his  life. 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  he  only  met  Haydn  this 
time,  and  not  when  Haydn  had  been  at  Bonn  previously. 
For  then  he  could  scarcely  have  shown  the  Master  any 
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work  of  his  which  achieved  what  he  desired  or  satisfied  his 
sense  of  artistic  responsibility. 

Since  then,  however,  he  had  written  the  two  Cantatas,  that 
on  the  death  of  Joseph  II  and  that  for  the  Coronation  of 
Leopold  III,  and  knew  that  at  any  rate  both  contained  pages 
worth  looking  at.  Haydn  seems  to  have  agreed.  We  can 
almost  hear  him:  "Talent?  More  than  enough — a  little  wild 
and  self-willed,  and  if  he  knew  a  little  more  of  strict  writing, 
it  would  not  hurt.  See  that  you  make  sure  of  coming  to 
Vienna.  That  is  the  best  place  for  wearing  down  young  horns 
like  yours." 

Beethoven  stared  at  him  in  bewilderment,  hardly  daring 
to  believe  the  prospect  that  was  opening  up  for  him,  and 
still  less,  in  spite  of  his  precocious  self-confidence,  to  ask  the 
right  question.  But  Count  Waldstein,  the  Knight  of  the 
German  Order,  who  had  been  listening  with  a  tense  expres- 
sion on  his  refined,  intellectual,  aristocratic  face,  came  to  the 
rescue,  for  he  had  felt  the  flame  of  genius  burning  in  this 
awkward  young  musician  from  Bonn,  and  conceived  an  en- 
thusiastic liking  for  him.  Without  more  ado,  he  suggested  to 
Haydn  that  he  should  take  Beethoven  as  a  pupil,  or  send 
him  to  a  teacher  of  his  own  quality. 

Haydn  at  first  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  then  we  may 
picture  him  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  saying:  "Well, 
Mozart  is  unfortunately  dead,  poor  man.  And  who  else  is 
there?  .  .  .  Come  to  Vienna,  the  rest  will  soon  settle  itself." 

That  decided  the  matter. 

That  so  memorable  talk  took  place  in  July  1792.  On  the 
3rd  of  November  Beethoven  was  on  his  way  to  Vienna.  He 
left  behind  everything  that  up  to  then  had  been  of  impor- 
tance, father,  brothers,  friends,  even  Lorchen  von  Breuningj 
and  he  had  even  given  up  his  Court  appointment  with  a 
light  heart.  He  could  not  resist  the  magnet  that  drew  him. 
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It  did  not  even  trouble  him  that  the  crisis  in  the  princely 
household  had  become  so  acute  that  it  had  been  impossible 
to  give  him  more  than  about  a  third  of  the  money  promised 
him  for  his  journey.  Nothing  mattered  to  him. 

The  hour  was  big  with  great  events:  an  old  world  was 
shaking  with  ague:  the  French  Revolution  had  burst  forth. 
War  was  casting  down  impartially  both  things  decaying  with 
old  age  and  things  just  bursting  into  blossom.  The  age  was 
clamouring  for  a  new  birth.  And  the  flame  which  consumed 
the  Past  was  burning  brightly  in  the  youth,  who  knew  now 
that  he  was  marching  on  to  his  destiny. 

During  the  eight  days  which  he  was  forced  to  spend  in  the 
coach  he  assuredly  again  and  again  studied  the  letter  which 
his  friend  and  patron,  Count  Ferdinand  Ernst  Gabriel  Wald- 
stein,  had  given  him,  and  the  last  words  of  which  ran:  "Re- 
ceive the  spirit  of  Mozart  from  the  hand  of  Haydn."  Once 
more  the  name  was  to  excite  him  to  greater  effort,  and  guide 
him  to  his  highest  goal,  this  name  which  had  so  often  before 
been  cast  in  his  teeth,  which,  for  all  his  admiration  and 
reverence,  he  never  could  hear  without  the  irritation  due  to  a 
rudely  awakened  ambition. 

This  new  mention  by  his  enthusiastic  patron  might  well 
have  stung  him  to  disobedience,  and  persuaded  him  not  to  go 
to  Haydn  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  to  dispense  with  his  teachings 
for  what  he  desired  so  strongly  was  not  at  all  to  receive 
Mozart's  spirit  at  the  hand  of  Haydn.  It  was  not  even 
Haydn's  own  spirit,  it  was  only  competent  and  thorough 
technical  teaching,  thorough-bass,  harmony  and  counterpoint, 
till  he  was  a  past  master  of  his  art.  And  if  they  would  insist 
on  talking  of  Mozart's  spirit  and  about  following  in  his  foot- 
steps .  .  .  so  be  it !  He  would  show  his  good  and  kind  men- 
tors the  only  sense  in  which  he  could  understand  their  advice, 
and  how  he,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  would  interpret  it.  No 
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one  but  himself  could  know  in  the  least  what  was  within  him 
and  struggling  to  be  born,  nor  what  pangs  he  would  suffer 
in  bringing  it  to  life.  He  himself  was  conscious  only  that  it 
was  something  great  and  lofty,  and  the  fruit  of  much  suffer- 
ing, that  was  fighting  to  take  shape  and  longing  for  the  light 
of  day,  and  that  it  could  be  born  only  in  pain  and  renuncia- 
tion. 

On  the  9th  of  November  he  saw  for  the  second  time  the 
golden  spire  of  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen 
gleaming  through  the  mist.  On  the  next  day  he  was  in 
Vienna. 

The  Beethoven  who  one  short  week  before  had  left  his 
native  town  and  he  who  now  entered  in  at  the  gates  of  the 
Imperial  capital  of  the  Habsburgs,  were  only  in  outward 
shape  the  same.  The  youth  of  surprising  genius,  the  often 
secretive  and  moody  day-dreamer  that  he  had  been,  seemed 
to  have  stayed  behind  in  Bonn. 

The  young  man  whose  acquaintance  we  are  now  to  make 
in  Vienna,  was  a  young  Master,  who  had  attained  early 
maturity,  and  was  equal  to  the  highest  tasks,  steeled  against 
all  external  influences,  free  in  his  innermost  being,  of  high 
courage,  choleric,  easily  wounded  in  his  haughty  self-con- 
fidence and  his  boundless  urge  for  independence.  He  had 
become  a  man,  ready  to  face  any  hammer-stroke  of  fate. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  THE 
KEYBOARD 

JT  ^ 

"THE  FORTY-EIGHT  PRELUDES  AND  FUGUES  ARE 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  i  BEETHOVEN'S  SONATAS 
ARE   THE   NEW:   IN   BOTH   WE   MUST   BELIEVE" 

HANS   VON    BtrLOW 

A.  jr 


TOURNEY   AT   THE    PIANO 

NOT  VERY  LONG  AFTERWARDS  IT  SO 
happened  that  the  celebrated  Abbe  Gelinek,  the 
spoiled  darling  of  the  world  of  music  which  he 
had  fascinated  by  his  brilliantly  polished,  elegant  mastery 
of  the  piano,  came  to  the  father  of  Carl  Czerny,  who  was 
later  to  become  the  pupil  of  Beethoven  and  the  teacher  of 
Liszt,  but  was  at  that  time  a  mere  schoolboy.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  Gelinek  mentioned  that  he  was  invited  to  a 
party  that  evening,  to  engage  in  a  pianistic  duel  with  a  youth 
unknown.  He  was  full  of  confidence,  and  as  he  said  good- 
bye, added  contemptuously:  "I  shall  make  mincemeat  of 
him." 

The  next  day  he  returned  and  old  Czerny  inquired  what 
had  been  the  result  of  the  competition.  But  Gelinek  was 
quite  unmanned:  "I  shall  never  forget  yesterday:  the  devil  is 
in  the  young  man.  I  have  never  heard  anything  like  it.  He 
improvised  on  a  theme  I  gave  him,  as  I  have  never  heard 
Mozart  himself  do  it.  Then  he  played  some  of  his  own  com- 
positions, which  are  in  the  highest  degree  surprising  and 
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splendid,  and  he  produced  difficult  passages  and  undreamt- 
of effects." 

Father  Czerny's  curiosity  was  aroused  and  he  asked  the 
name  of  this  stranger  who  was  such  a  magician  at  the  piano, 
and  Gelinek,  still  perplexed  and  annoyed,  reported:  "He  is 
an  undersized,  ugly,  black  and  stiff-necked  young  man.  .  .  . 
They  say  his  name  is  Beethoven." 

This  was  the  first  time  Carl  Czerny  had  heard  Beethoven's 
name,  but  from  that  moment  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  man 
who  bore  it.  The  incident  made  such  an  indelible  impression 
on  the  lad  that  even  in  old  age  he  was  able  to  relate  it  so 
vividly  that  it  might  have  happened  a  few  hours  previously. 

It  was  not  the  only  event  of  the  kind.  Beethoven  was 
often  induced  to  fight  such  battles,  mostly  without  notice, 
during  his  early  days  in  Vienna.  Again  and  again  his  un- 
suspecting adversary  was  overcome  by  the  Satanic  force  of 
his  colossal  creative  playing,  and  so  dazed  that  he  forgot  to 
get  up  from  the  piano. 

The  worst  sufferer  was  probably  Daniel  Steibelt,  the  self- 
sufficient  virtuoso  and  dry-as-dust  composer  of  Chamber 
Music  and  Piano  Preludes  which  were  popular  at  that  time, 
and  whose  vogue  lasted  even  till  the  thirties  of  last  century. 
He  plumed  himself  specially  on  his  gift  of  invention  and  his 
execution  of  tremolos  on  the  piano.  He  insisted,  in  spite  of 
Beethoven's  refusal,  on  a  duel  with  the  Master,  and  did  not 
rest  till  Beethoven  had  been  at  last  induced  to  come  to  the 
party  at  which  he  was  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  going 
to  "execute"  one  of  the  older  man's  Piano  Quintets  and  to 
improvise. 

When  Beethoven  actually  arrived  at  the  party,  he  listened 
politely,  but  with  an  abstracted  air,  and  firmly  declined  the 
invitation  to  sit  down  at  the  piano  himself.  Finally,  when  all 
the  guests  crowded  round  him,  he  crept  to  the  music  stool 
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unwillingly  and  with  an  expression  of  boundless  contempt, 
and  in  passing  tore  the  'cello  part  of  Steibelt's  Quintet  from 
the  music  stand,  put  it  on  the  desk  upside  down  and  with  one 
finger  thumped  out  one  of  the  figures  of  the  accompaniment, 
and  used  the  witless  mechanical  motif  as  a  theme  for  a 
Fantasia.  So  terrifying  and  rich  in  ideas  was  the  music,  so 
immense  was  the  genius  displayed  in  the  bringing  forth  of  a 
very  cataract  of  melody  and  stormy  yet  organically  coherent 
passages  of  incredible  difficulty  and  brilliancy,  that  Steibelt 
grew  ashy  pale,  and  staggered  from  the  room  long  before 
the  Master  had  finished.  He  was  so  cruelly  humiliated  by  his 
defeat,  that  in  future  he  made  it  a  condition,  whenever  he 
was  invited  anywhere,  that  Beethoven  should  not  be  of  the 
company. 

It  was  the  audacity  and  conceit  of  his  challenger  that  had 
goaded  Beethoven  into  behaviour  so  brutally  rude  and  so 
contemptuous  in  exhibiting  his  splendid  superiority.  He  was 
too  much  of  an  artist  not  to  respect  real  quality,  even  when  it 
meant  but  little  to  him.  A  solid  foundation  of  sincerity 
always  found  him  ready  for  loyal  co-operation,  and  he  asked 
no  more. 

That  was  the  way  in  which  he  treated  Joseph  Wolffl,  the 
pupil  of  Mozart,  the  favourite  pianist  of  the  Viennese,  whose 
huge  paws  could  stretch  eleven  notes,  whose  delicate,  musical, 
precise  and  withal  brilliant  style  the  world  was  glad  to  pit 
against  the  manliness,  the  emotion,  the  defiant  and  firm 
sinews,  and  the  tempestuous,  surging  song  of  Beethoven.  In 
this  case  the  battle  could  not  but  remain  drawn,  if  only  be- 
cause here  were  two  great  men  who  could  not  be  compared: 
perfectly  proportioned  delicacy  with  rugged  soulfulness; 
alluring  grace  with  bold  singularity,  unassuming  good  nature 
with  careless,  fiery,  defiant  greatness — a  singing  canary  with 
an  eagle.  But  Beethoven  respected  Wolfil's  powers  and  his 
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courtesy.  He  liked  meeting  him  and  he  enjoyed  improvising 
with  his  "rival"  on  two  pianos.  Their  contemporaries  were 
most  enthusiastic  about  these  duets,  and  the  spectacle  of  these 
two  contrasted  elements  in  harmonious  co-operation,  of  two 
such  different  natures,  each  inspiring  the  other  just  because 
of  this  contrast,  may  indeed  have  exercised  an  inescapable 
and  compelling  charm  on  the  hearers. 


THE   FLAME   OF  THE   SPIRIT 


During  his  first  three  years  in  Vienna  Beethoven  played 
exclusively  in  private  houses.  It  was  not  till  1795  that  he 
appeared  in  public,  but  when  he  stepped  on  to  the  platform, 
it  was  as  a  celebrity,  not  as  one  who  had  to  win  recognition. 
But  the  fame  which  preceded  him  was  almost  exclusively 
that  of  a  supreme  artist  at  the  piano,  for  his  fame  as  a  com- 
poser was  only  just  beginning  to  establish  itself.  But  even 
that  is  surprising  enough  and  speaks  eloquently  of  the  im- 
petuous power  of  his  character. 

He  had  not  been  hawked  round  in  drawing-rooms  and  in 
the  houses  of  influential  leaders  of  fashion  (and  in  those  days 
Society  was  not  so  full  of  worldly  would-be  authorities  and 
mischief-makers  as  it  is  to-day) .  He  loved  good  company  but 
hated  the  hecm  monde.  He  fought  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  his  untamable  bohemian  temperament  against  baring  his 
heart  to  the  total  indifference  of  empty  busybodies  and  beasts 
of  prey.  This  type  who  make  a  sport  of  music,  who  boast  of 
their  patronage  and  only  run  after  success,  who  have  their 
home  in  every  large  city,  was  plentiful  in  Vienna  even  in 
those  days.  To  Beethoven  Society  music-making  meant  noth- 
ing else. 

But  on  the  other  hand  he  gave  all  the  treasures  of  his 
music  with  the  lavish  joy  of  an  artist  to  every  man  who 
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honestly  asked  for  it  and  understood  it.  As  long  as  he  was 
still  able  to  play,  and  was  not  driven  from  the  keyboard 
by  his  deafness  or  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  piano,  of  which 
he  grew  daily  more  conscious,  he  would  play  extracts  from 
his  works  to  any  young  enthusiast  for  hours,  or  improvise 
for  his  benefit.  It  was  just  such  moments  in  which  he  was 
met  with  genuine  and  willing  receptivity,  that  stimulated  his 
powers,  and  extracted  the  quintessence  of  his  soul,  in  which 
much  moderation  and  excess,  colossal  strength  of  will  and 
shy  yearning  were  ever  at  odds.  The  chosen  few  who  were 
privileged  to  have  such  unforgettable  experiences,  have  con- 
fessed that  they  carried  the  impress  of  these  lofty  hours  of 
creation  with  them  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  and  were,  so 
to  speak,  marked  by  the  fiery  breath  of  the  Divinity  j  they 
recognised  what  a  great  gulf  was  fixed  between  this  myriad- 
minded  giant  and  all  smaller  men. 

Some  great  masters  of  music  may  have  guided  them  like 
mountaineers  to  dizzy  heights,  others  like  intrepid  miners 
who  delve  for  precious  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
may  have  led  them  to  the  depths.  But  he  showed  them  that 
here  was  one  who  was  at  home  on  the  heights  and  in  the 
depths  alike:  the  spirit  of  the  mountaineer  himself,  whose 
voice  had  told  them  of  the  mystery  and  the  miracle  of  life. 

But  save  when  this  influence  was  reciprocal,  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  give  freely  and  reveal  himself  wholly.  While 
in  Society,  and  especially  in  the  company  of  his  high-born 
patrons,  it  was  only  with  difficulty  and  after  insistent  per- 
suasion that  he  could  be  lured  to  the  piano,  and  even  then 
he  went  reluctantly.  Generally  he  refused  roughly,  and 
further  insistence  might  easily  have  irritated  him  into  in- 
civility, especially  when  some  emotional  Countess  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet  and  begged  him  to  play,  or  when  any  hysterical 
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demonstration  tried  to  force  from  him  what  he  did  not  wish 
to  force  from  himself,  or  could  not. 

When  his  own  spirit  did  not  move  him,  he  was,  even  as  an 
interpreter,  subject  to  his  own  inner  law  which  was  hostile 
to  everything  mechanical  and  forbade  him  to  display  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  his  ecstasy  on  the  keyboard.  He  could 
not,  as  so  many  virtuosi  can,  force  his  dextrous  fingers  to 
reproduce  over  and  over  again  with  sympathy  and  flawless 
technique  what  he  did  not  feel  himself.  Even  all  his  playing 
was  an  act  of  creation,  and,  unless  his  soul  could  play  its  part, 
all  music-making  with  the  muscles  of  his  hand  was  as  hateful 
to  him  as  cold  correctness  or  sickly  sentiment.  Sometimes 
when  he  rose  from  the  piano  after  one  of  his  magnificent 
improvisations,  and  everyone  round  about  him  was  entranced 
or  silently  weeping,  he  would  burst  into  a  loud  guffaw  and 
sneer  at  their  emotion,  or  fling  at  their  heads  words  like: 
"What  fools  you  are!"  or  bark  at  them:  "Tears  are  for 
women  J  artists  are  full  of  fire,  and  do  not  snivel."  Senti- 
mentality, when  he  gave  out  nothing  but  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm, without  weakly  emotionalism,  angered  him  beyond 
endurance. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  his  stay  in  Berlin  was  spoilt  for 
him,  for  his  playing  usually  only  reduced  his  hearers  to  a 
melting  mood  instead  of  kindling  the  fire  which  it  is  said 
music  should  "draw  from  the  spirit,"  and  he  even  refused  to 
play  a  second  time  at  the  Royal  Court  of  Prussia  because  he 
had  had  that  experience  the  first  time. 

And  even  Goethe  had  to  listen  to  some  plain  speaking. 
Late  in  the  summer  of  1812  he  played  for  a  whole  evening 
in  Teplitz  so  splendidly  that  the  poet,  usually  so  sparing 
in  his  praise,  wrote  in  his  diary  of  the  21st  July:  "Evening 
by  Beethoven.  He  played  beautifully."  Certainly  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  kindred  soul  had  lifted  his  genius  to  heights 
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never  scaled  before.  But  as  he  finished  he  saw  that  Goethe 
too  was  deeply  moved,  and  then,  as  Bettina  von  Arnim  re- 
lates in  a  letter  to  Prince  Piickler-Muskau,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  scolding  Goethe  severely.  He,  usually  so  silent, 
lets  loose  a  cataract:  "My  dear  Sir,  I  did  not  expect  that  from 
you.  Some  years  ago  I  gave  a  concert  in  Berlin.  I  tried  my 
best  and  really  thought  I  had  done  something  good,  and 
hoped  for  good  applause,  but  when  I  had  expressed  all  my 
enthusiasm — ^not  the  slightest  sign  of  approval.  That  was 
too  much:  I  did  not  understand  itj  but  the  solution  of  the 
riddle  was  that  the  whole  of  Berlin  was  very  cultured  and 
the  public  only  waved  its  damp  handkerchiefs  at  me  to  ex- 
press its  emotion  and  to  assure  me  of  its  gratitude.  That  was 
too  much  for  a  coarse  enthusiast  like  me.  I  saw  that  I  had 
had  only  a  romantic  not  an  artistic  audience  j  but  from  you, 
Goethe,  I  cannot  allow  such  a  thing.  When  your  poems 
coursed  through  my  brain,  they  left  music  behind,  and  I  was 
vain  enough  to  hope  to  rise  to  the  same  heights  as  you  your- 
self j  but  I  have  never  known  how  to,  and  I  should  not  have 
tried  to  do  it  in  your  presence:  if  I  had,  enthusiasm  should 
have  had  quite  a  different  effect.  You  yourself  surely  know 
well  enough  how  good  it  is  to  be  applauded  by  worthy  hands. 
If  you  yourself  will  not  recognise  me  and  value  me  as  an 
equal,  who  should?  What  common  herd  can  understand  me?" 
These  are  words,  the  sense  of  which  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood even  if  in  detail  they  are  somewhat  ambiguous,  partly 
owing  to  Bettina's  attempts  to  improve  his  style  in  reporting 
them,  partly  to  Beethoven's  curious,  unpolished  way  of  ex- 
pressing himself.  Anyhow  it  may  seem  strange  that  Beetho- 
ven did  not  value  the  silent  emotion  of  his  equals  more 
highly  than  loud-voiced  praise.  But  perhaps  it  can  be  ex- 
plained by  other  reasons  than  his  dislike  of  all  sentiment  or 
sentimentality.  Perhaps  the  right  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  loud  laughter,  in  such  lurid  contrast  to  the  noble  impulse 
and  the  manly  earnestness-  of  the  music  just  heard,  with 
which  he  brought  his  improvisations  to  a  full  stop.  It  meant  a 
reaction  from  the  almost  unbearable  tension  of  his  inmost 
soul.  It  is  the  note  of  reality  to  which  he  has  been  roughly 
awakened  from  his  lofty  dreams,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
mask  for  the  modesty  of  an  artist  who  gives  all  of  himself 
and  lays  bare  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul,  yet  will  not  let 
the  multitude  into  his  secret,  and  shrinks  from  revealing 
himself  as  one  who  feels  as  they  do.  His  sneers  keep  them 
at  a  distance. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  imagine  what  Beethoven's  im- 
provisations really  were  like. 

Here  the  descriptions  of  his  contemporaries  become  too 
vague  in  their  admiring  ejaculations.  The  real  facts  are  easiest 
to  gather  from  Czerny,  who  divides  Beethoven's  improvisa- 
tions into  three  types:  first,  he  says,  we  have  those  in  the 
form  of  the  first  movement  of  a  Sonata,  or  a  Finale  in  the 
shape  of  a  Rondo,  with  a  regularly  constructed  first  part  in 
which  the  themes  are  expanded  in  varied  combinations,  and 
the  whole  gains  vitality  by  brilliant  passage  work  "which  gen- 
erally was  more  difficult  than  anything  found  in  his  written 
works."  Secondly,  we  have  those  in  the  free  variation  form: 
and  finally  those  of  the  mixed  type  "in  which  one  idea  fol- 
lows the  other  as  in  a  pot-pourri.  Of  this  his  Solo  Fantasia, 
Op.  77,  is  a  good  example."  "Often  a  few  quite  insignificant 
notes  were  sufficient  foundation  for  a  whole  work,  as  for  in- 
stance the  Finale  of  the  Third  Sonata,  Op.  lO,  in  D  major." 

On  the  strength  of  these  hints  it  is  still  possible  to  guess 
at  the  nature  of  this  or  that  improvisation  of  the  Master; 
but  we  can  learn  far  more  from  the  reflection  that  the 
choral  Finale  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  is  a  true  picture  of 
his  free  Variations,  and  so  is  the  Choral  Fantasiaj  Op,  80 
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(which  is  really  a  sketch  for  the  colossal  "Hymn  to  Joy"). 

Perhaps  the  essence  of  the  magic  was  the  irresistible  effect 
of  a  thing  created  before  one's  very  eyes,  of  a  movement, 
momentary  and  improvised,  but  in  the  form  which  was  to 
remain  its  final  one,  because  it  was  such  that  the  movement 
could  but  lose  by  a  condensation  of  form  and  closer  thematic 
coherence.  Perhaps  here  we  have  the  reason  why  not  only 
pedantic  professors,  but  even  great  musicians,  like  Spohr  and 
a  man  of  such  intoxicating  vitality  and  such  a  despiser  of 
rules  as  Giuseppe  Verdi,  while  condemning  and  deploring  it 
as  mere  excursion  into  the  abstruse,  were  yet  forced  to  their 
knees  as  before  an  immediate  revelation  of  the  spirit  of  love 
and  music.  Obviously  the  inner  tumult  aroused  by  such  music 
must  have  been  immeasurably  greater  when  Beethoven  him- 
self was  at  work,  when  his  hearers  were  almost  physically 
assaulted  by  the  power  of  his  great  personality,  which  was 
raised  to  heaven  before  their  very  eyes  in  lightning  and 
flame,  and  stood  before  them  in  the  splendour  of  its  over- 
whelming majesty.  Small  wonder  that  men  broke  out  into 
violent  sobs,  which  bespoke  not  languishing  romanticism  but 
simply  the  effort  to  free  themselves  from  such  intolerable 
pressure. 

But  it  is  intelligible  too,  when  he  himself  just  in  such 
moments,  still  scorched  by  his  own  inner  fires  and  embittered 
by  what  he  deemed  to  be  softness  and  effeminacy,  misunder- 
stood such  signs  and  also  felt  himself  misunderstood.  "Who," 
he  once  asked  angrily,  "can  live  among  such  spoilt  children?" 
and  he  never  really  learnt  the  answer. 

THE    LEARNER   AND    HIS    MASTERS 

Soon  after  he  arrived  in  the  Austrian  capital  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven,  full  of  his  frenzied  insatiable  longing  to  learn, 
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rushed  into  the  study  of  Theory  of  Composition.  Papa 
Haydn  had  really  taken  him  as  a  pupil,  but  there  had  never 
been  a  real  understanding  between  the  teacher  and  the  im- 
patient, eager,  awkward  scholar.  No  wonder,  if  only  because 
the  genial  old  gentleman  was  as  surely  a  poor  teacher  as  he 
was  a  man  of  great  achievement.  Any  man  who  creates  with 
such  naive  ease  must  of  necessity  be  far  too  unaware  of  his 
gifts  and  take  too  little  trouble  to  explain  to  himself  the 
mechanical  and  technical  means  which  helped  him  to  attain 
the  perfect  simplicity  and  the  simple  perfection,  the  abound- 
ing vitality  and  flawless  transparency  of  his  serene  vet  strong 
master-works. 

After  all,  with  all  his  formal  balance,  which  he  inherited 
from  Stamitz  and  brought  to  such  beautiful  maturity,  with 
all  the  clearness  and  purity  of  his  form,  Haydn  was  never  a 
Master  in  the  sense  that  Bach  and  Handel  were,  or  even  the 
smaller  men  like  Telemann  or  Matheson.  He  was  neither  a 
polyphonist  nor  a  contrapuntist.  His  unconscious  wealth  of 
ideas  was  too  lavish  to  be  caged  in  artificial  and  complicated 
structures  without  treachery  to  his  real  self,  which  had  its 
roots  in  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Everything  remains  primi- 
tive, childlike  and  lovable.  In  Haydn  we  cannot  yet  discover 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  profound  dramas  of  character,  the 
moving  pictures,  the  mysterious  microcosm  which  we  see  in 
Beethoven's  or  Brahms'  Variations. 

Thus  he  could  not  give  to  Beethoven  the  effortless  mastery 
in  the  victorious  grappling  with  the  most  difficult  problems 
which  the  insatiable  exacting  learner  expected  from  him,  and 
what  indeed  no  other  would  have  been  able  to  give,  not  even 
the  experienced  craftsmen  and  theoreticians,  like  Salieri  and 
Albrechtsberger.  That  was  from  the  first  impossible.  Even 
Beethoven  himself  could  not  know,  and  could  scarcely  guess, 
what  kind  of  tools  he  would  need  to  force  his  colossal  visions 
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into  shape.  For  things  that  have  never  been  there  are  neither 
prescriptions  nor  is  there  guidance,  and  the  character  of  his 
work,  as  we  can  read  it  in  his  amazing  Sketch  Books,  which 
was  quite  unparalleled  and  was  handed  on  by  nobody  to 
later  generations,  makes  it  clear  without  possibility  of  doubt 
that  no  teacher  in  the  world  could  have  interpreted  to  him 
things  which  he  himself  had  to  create  in  half-conscious  and  in 
tragically  tense  wrestling  with  the  Angel  of  Fulfilment. 

What  Papa  Haydn,  in  his  delightful  playfulness,  humility 
and  purity,  who  always  distributed  his  gifts  like  a  much-loved 
uncle  on  high  days  and  holidays,  had  to  give  was  something 
quite  different,  and  something  valuable  enough:  a  Master's 
sense  of  duty,  appreciation  of  balance,  orderly  law,  and 
purity  of  outline.  He  could  teach  that  effort  should  never 
cease  even  when  perfection  has  been  attained.  He  could 
preach  reverence  before  the  inscrutable  laws  dictated  from 
above,  and  could  point  to  his  own  very  considerable  experi- 
ence in  all  that  was  to  be  known  of  craftsmanship. 

Beethoven  could  have  received  nothing  better  from  any- 
one, and  received  it  from  no  one.  And,  in  spite  of  the  exac- 
tions which  were  never  satisfied,  the  teaching  was  fruitful, 
though  he  was  for  ever  fighting  against  short  rations,  and 
was  always  on  the  watch  to  discover  if  anything  had  been 
denied  him,  whether  his  tasks  were  made  difficult  enough, 
or  whether  by  false  leniency  or  superficial  corrections  the 
most  important  things  had  not  been  held  back.  However 
that  may  be,  his  impatience  was  not  satisfied.  One  day  as  he 
was  coming  from  his  lesson  full  of  gloomy  doubts,  he  met 
Johann  Schenck,  the  composer  of  delicious  vaudevilles  and 
dramatic  idylls,  the  most  famous  of  whose  operettas  is  "Der 
Dorfbarbier"  (The  Village  Barber). 

It  is  a  work  full  of  charm,  homely  old  German  simplicity, 
genuine  Austrian  warm-heartedness  and  humorously  char- 
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acteristic  tunes.  Its  fame  has  endured  to  this  day.  It  is  often 
revived  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  only  because,  like  Ditters- 
dorPs  "Doktor  und  Apotheker"  (Doctor  and  Apothecary) 
it  is  a  model  of  the  innocuous  "buffo"  style  of  old  Vienna, 
and  it  always  meets  with  a  sympathetic  welcome. 

The  estimable,  cultivated  gentleman  in  jack-boots,  wearing 
a  spencer  over  his  swallow- tailed  coat,  looked  more  like  a 
notary  than  a  musician,  which,  however,  he  was  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  Not  only  his  operas,  but  his  Masses  and 
his  "Stabat  Mater,"  which  in  his  day  were  better  known  than 
his  works  for  the  stage,  are  sufficient  credentials.  It  was  his 
reputation  as  a  fully  equipped  expert  in  every  branch  of  music 
that  attracted  his  greatest  pupil. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  mere  chance  that  on  that  day  led  this 
simple-minded  musician  to  cross  the  path  of  Beethoven,  who, 
obviously  moody  and  preoccupied,  was  pacing  the  streets  with 
hasty,  jerky  steps.  Perhaps  too  it  was  even  more  Schenck's 
manner  which  inspired  confidence,  and  his  serene  country 
parson's  face,  framed  not  in  a  powdered  wig,  but  in  his  own 
sparse  smooth  hair,  and  his  civility  to  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, that  induced  the  usually  taciturn  and  suspicious  young 
man  to  stop  and  answer  the  question  from  where  he  was 
coming  and  why  he  looked  so  angry. 

Like  a  boiling  spring  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  a  very 
deluge  of  words  gushed  from  the  angry  and  excited  Beetho- 
ven's lips.  He  was  coming  from  Haydn,  he  said,  and  was 
taking  lessons  from  him,  but  had  learnt  nothing,  nothing, 
nothings  he  was  tormented  by  evil  suspicion  of  the  nature  of 
that  instruction  and  the  teacher's  leniency.  He  had  been  more 
than  wounded  by  the  way  in  which  Haydn  had  absolutely 
condemned  the  newest  of  the  three  Trios  he  had  just  finished 
— that  in  C  minor,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  maturest  and 
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most  individual  of  them  all,  and  had  praised  the  two  weaker 
ones  in  the  kindliest  way. 

Schenck  tried  to  soothe  him:  any  idea  of  envy  on  the  part 
of  Papa  Haydn,  he  urged,  was  out  of  the  question:  at  most 
some  all  too  daring  innovation,  which  he  was  simply  too  old 
to  grasp,  had  made  him  uneasy  and  repelled  him.  As  Beetho- 
ven obstinately  persisted  in  his  anger,  he  took  him  home  with 
him,  and  asked  him  to  show  his  Exercise  Books:  they  would 
soon  see  whether  old  Haydn  had  really  been  too  casual  in 
his  criticisms.  A  cursory  examination  showed  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Beethoven  had  overlooked  a  few  glaring  blunders. 
Then  Beethoven's  fury  burst  all  bounds  against  his  aged 
master.  He  vowed  he  would  never  cross  his  threshold  again, 
far  less  would  he  ever  again  submit  to  the  abuse  of  such 
scandalously  misleading  lessons,  and  overwhelmed  Schenck 
with  impetuous  requests  that  he  should  at  once  take  him  as  a 
pupil  and  be  relentless  in  guiding  him  into  the  right  path. 

At  first  Schenck  hesitated:  at  last  to  pacify  his  rage,  he 
accepted,  under  certain  conditions.  Haydn's  feelings  must  on 
no  account  be  hurt.  Beethoven  must  continue  to  take  his  les- 
sons with  the  old  gentleman  j  Haydn  must  never  know  that 
Schenck  had  consented  to  correct  or  give  advice  on  the  exer- 
cises he  had  written  j  nay,  more,  Beethoven  must  promise  to 
make  fair  copies  of  the  work  done  for  Haydn  after  Schenck 
had  corrected  it  as  well  as  of  that  which  he  had  done  for 
these  stolen  lessons  with  himself.  He  must  tell  Haydn  that 
he  had  done  it  on  his  own  initiative  to  show  his  zeal,  so  that 
the  much-beloved  old  man  should  not  be  hurt  by  the  sight 
of  Schenck's  additions. 

The  covenant  was  sealed.  The  double  lessons  began  and 
went  on  with  profit.  The  way  in  which  he  behaved  to  the 
fatherly,  good-hearted  composer  of  "The  Creation"  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  rising  genius  on  the  other,  speaks  volumes 
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for  the  delicate  tact  of  the  composer  of  "The  Village  Bar- 
ber." Moreover  he  refused  to  accept  any  payment  from 
Beethoven.  It  is  a  proof  too  of  his  broad-minded  understand- 
ing of  the  greatness  of  the  younger  man,  that  he  should  have 
realised  it,  when  he  accepted  him  as  a  pupil,  and  would  have 
felt  it  to  be  a  sin  against  the  very  being  of  music  to  refuse  this 
act  of  service. 

With  all  this  the  lessons  given  to  Beethoven  by  Haydn 
did  not  last  much  longer,  only  till  17935  ^^^  those  of  Schenck 
had  to  be  broken  off  after  about  a  year,  not  on  account  of 
disagreements,  but  because  Beethoven  had  to  leave  Vienna. 

He  went  to  Johann  Georg  Albrechtsberger,  the  thorough, 
strict,  but  dry  and  stiff  contrapuntist,  and  later  to  Antonio 
Salieri,  the  experienced  composer  of  many  operas  and  Court 
Master  of  Music.  From  him  he  hoped  to  get  a  grasp  of  the 
technique  of  the  dramatic  style. 

After  that  he  abandoned  the  desire  to  learn  from  others, 
for  from  not  one  of  them  all  could  he  learn  anything  that 
could  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  him.  However  im- 
portant thorough  training  might  be  for  him,  as  it  is  for  any- 
one who  aims  at  true  mastery,  it  could  have  taught  him  noth- 
ing but  how  to  solve  problems  of  craftsmanship.  Every  true 
artist  carries  in  his  own  bosom  his  own  law  as  well  as  the 
eternal  laws  of  his  art.  For  they  are  laws  of  life,  not  of 
beauty,  which  vary  from  generation  to  generation.  All  that 
he  can  acquire  from  without  is  a  sense  of  form,  which  can 
bear  fruit  only  when  he  realises  its  unchanging  symbolical 
nature  5  he  can  also  learn  the  rules  of  technique,  but  they  will 
remain  a  dead  letter  for  him,  unless  he  invents  them  anew 
in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  his  own  style. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  only  object  of  all  teaching  is  to  bring 
this  home  to  the  learner.  But  the  essential  and  individual 
qualities  of  his  own  art  can  be  learnt  by  each  one  only  from 
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himself.  No  one  has  been  spared  this  task,  not  even  Beetho- 
ven: he  perhaps  least  of  all. 

VICTORY  OVER  THE  WORLD  OF  ARCADIA 

Just  as,  when  a  youth  of  twenty-three,  he  dared  to  appear 
among  the  powdered  heads  of  the  Viennese  nobility  with  his 
natural  hair,  so  he  at  once  asserted  himself  in  the  works  of 
his  first  few  years  in  Vienna. 

He  had  cleared  himself  and  his  music  of  every  trace  of  the 
rococo  style,  as  thoroughly  as  the  French  Revolution  freed 
the  world.  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was,  perhaps  without  sus- 
pecting it,  its  strongest  and  purest  exponent  in  the  spiritual 
world.  Its  effective  thought,  transcending  all  individuals, 
lives  in  its  most  unalloyed  form,  not  in  the  blood-stained 
deeds  of  the  Paris  Conventions,  but  in  Beethoven's  music. 
Here  all  the  waste  products  of  reality  have  been  burnt  away. 
Here  we  can  read  the  message  of  the  true  humanity  of  the 
future,  which  was  fated  to  be  born.  In  his  hands  even  grace 
became  monumental,  the  shepherd's  pipe  gave  way  to  the 
clarion,  playfulness  to  pathos,  the  tiny  bucolic  rush-lights  of 
courtly  gallantry  and  the  over-refinement  of  hair-splitting 
sentiment  to  the  consuming  flame  of  love.  With  naked  soul, 
timeless  naked  man  stands  before  us,  stripped  of  all  the 
garments  that  covered  him.  The  change  was  astonishing  in 
its  abruptness  and  the  absence  of  any  intervening  stages,  no 
less  than  in  its  uncompromising  thoroughness  and  finality. 

From  that  moment  Beethoven's  character  was  ^xtd  once 
for  all.  Every  later  change  was  but  an  evolution.  With  ever 
growing  boldness  he  mounted  higher  and  higher,  ever  seek- 
ing the  most  inaccessible  paths,  often  barely  conscious  that  he 
had  reached  the  goal,  for  he  had  not  seen  it.  Henceforth 
he  disdained  all  repetitions,  save  in  obedience  to  an  inner 
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prompting,  and  even  when  prompted,  unless  they  were  on  a 
higher  plane.  And  the  speed  of  his  development  was  as  that 
of  a  storming  army.  But  he  was  secure  in  himself.  Every  time 
that  he  entered  a  new  empire  of  earth,  a  new  empire  of  the 
soul,  it  was  as  one  who,  certain  of  his  aim,  has  conquered  it 
by  carefully  planned  strategy  and  often  by  sheer  ruthless 
will.  It  was  no  surprise  for  himself,  only  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  his  terrified  contemporaries,  whom,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  his  assaults  had  roughly  shaken  out  of  their 
slumbers.  This  man  of  iron  will,  this  spirit  of  power  had  said 
good-bye  to  dreams  (here  Hans  von  Bulow's  saying  "Senti- 
ment without  thought  is  dreaming"  comes  to  mind),  knew  no 
more  vague  and  uncertain  raptures,  no  unforeseen  adventures 
of  the  spirit,  no  shadowy  romanticism.  No  enervating  senti- 
mentality, no  perilous  tumults  of  the  soul  ever  again  took  him 
imawares.  He  remained  the  most  wakeful  of  all  men,  even 
when  sojourning  among  dreams. 

Perhaps  he  often  wrestled  with  his  God  and  his  spirit, 
and  may  in  such  battles  have  been  stunned  by  the  revelation 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Elect.  Yet  then  his  soul,  we  know  it, 
always  cried  aloud  in  wild  joy,  and  he  always  felt  himself  in 
closer  communion  with  the  higher  powers  than  other  men, 
when  the  knowledge  came  to  him  that  he  had  been  bidden 
to  bear  the  burden  of  abundant  blessing  and  doom.  To  him 
the  meaning  of  both  was  that  they  must  be  borne  to  the  end. 
He  bowed  his  head  in  humility  before  the  higher  powers — 
never  to  man. 

No  artist  ever  showed  the  world  more  clearly  that  he  was 
convinced  of  his  mission,  none  clung  more  desperately  to 
his  individuality,  none  was  more  sure  of  himself  or  rejected 
more  ruthlessly  all  of  which  he  had  made  previous  trial 
than  Beethoven  when  he  started  on  his  ascent.  No  one  went 
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his  way  more  impetuously  from  first  to  last,  or  impressed 
more  firmly  on  the  consciousness  of  his  generation  all  that 
he  had  absorbed  into  himself,  his  name,  and  his  method  of 
creative  work  the  like  of  which  the  world  had  never  known 
before. 
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THE 
OVERLAPPING  OF  CIRCLES 


"DO  I  NOT  ALWAYS  LIVE  FOR  THOSE 
FOR  WHOM  TO  LIVE  I  AM  FORBIDDEN?" 

GOETHE 


SELF-IMMURED 

>%  LL  THE  WORKS  FOR  PIANO  AND  ALL  THE 
/  ^  Chamber  Music  of  this  period  of  ceaseless  climb- 
^  .m^  ing  share  the  characteristics  of  a  power  of  com- 
pression and  of  growth  from  within,  conditioned  only  by 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  themes  and  ideas  themselves, 
never  by  the  precepts  of  the  schools.  They  are  built  upwards, 
not  outwards,  with  the  simplest  outlines,  and  in  spite  of 
the  scrupulous  observance  of  Sonata  Form,  his  motifs  have  an 
astonishing  content,  and  their  powers  of  procreation  are  re- 
markable. 

So  economical  was  he  in  the  management  of  this  great 
wealth,  that  he  never  allowed  the  expanding  blossoms  of  the 
themes  that  are  mutually  dependent,  that  awaken  each  other 
into  life  and  attract  each  other,  to  grow  into  rank  luxuriance 
on  the  one  hand,  or  into  the  artificial  geometrical  symmetry 
of  a  Versailles  flower-bed  on  the  other. 

He,  the  most  uncontrollable  of  all  men,  built  walls  round 
about  himself,  which  made  any  breaking  through  impossible, 
and,  often  as  he  may  have  battered  against  them  and  torn 
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at  the  self-created  golden  bars,  till  his  hands  bled,  trained 
himself  to  moderation  and  order.  Thus  he  went  on  until  he 
had  found  the  path  to  freedom,  and,  having  overcome  sub- 
jective suffering,  had  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  form  and 
learnt  what  perils  and  happiness  awaited  him  at  the  topmost 
summit,  could  he  but  reach  it  in  law-abiding  and  self-imposed 
obedience. 

THE   SIGN    OF   THE    NEW 

The  early  works  have  this  feature  in  common,  which  they 
share  with  most  of  the  Chamber  Music  and  the  Symphonies 
(and  with  the  works  of  other  genuine  symphonists)  j  and 
that  is  the  way  in  which  the  themes  are  formed  mainly  from 
the  elements  of  the  common  chord,  or  less  often,  the  chord 
of  the  dominant,  or  in  the  notes  of  an  ascending  or  descend- 
ing scale. 

Strangely  enough  it  is  only  themes  built  up  in  this  way  that 
make  the  impression  of  monumentality,  of  nervous  strength, 
of  classical  purity  and  power,  and  offer  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  prismatic  dissolving  hues  and  the  iridescence  of  the  music 
of  the  Romantics. 

The  real  song  melodies,  especially  those  of  Beethoven's 
Adagios,  flow  on  in  free  intervals.  But  they  too  unfold  the 
inexplicable  mystery  of  the  most  mysterious  of  arts,  and  have 
the  irresistible  effect  of  weighty  seriousness,  of  endurance  as 
of  brass,  of  super-human  greatness,  almost  only  when  they 
move,  wholly  or  for  the  most  part,  in  the  steps  of  the  scale, 
even  though  half-hidden  beneath  a  tracery  of  changing  or 
passing  notes,  and  do  not  wander  in  wide  or  narrow  circles. 

At  the  same  time  all  luxuriance,  all  ecstasy,  all  melancholy, 
in  short  all  appeals  to  the  emotions,  are  expressed  more  con- 
vincingly in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  rising  and  falling 
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melodic  line  than  they  are  in  the  more  rigid  structures  o£ 
the  older  type.  Here  perhaps  we  will  find  the  often  discussed 
distinction  between  melody  and  theme. 

The  new  element,  which  Beethoven  brought  into  music, 
is  to  be  sought  only  in  his  unique  personality,  which  im- 
presses itself  with  such  bludgeon  strokes  through  his  musical 
idiom,  which  is  the  connecting  link  between  all  his  works 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  all  of  which  bear  his  in- 
delible sign  manual. 

To  quote  only  a  few  examples,  is  there  not  a  close  kin- 
ship between  the  amazing  Largo  e  mesto  of  the  Piano 
Sonata  in  D  major.  Op.  lO,  not  only  in  the  theme  which 
begins  like  a  chant  from  the  realms  of  Death,  and  seems  to 
be  striving  wearily  and  toilfully  to  rise,  but  also  in  its  whole 
course,  and  the  larger  than  human  lament  of  the  Adagio  e 
sostenuto  of  the  Hammerklavier  Sonata  Op.  io6,  which 
floats  over  all  the  tragedies  of  the  world?  Does  not  the  earlier 
work  express  for  the  first  time  that  elemental  force  of 
majestic  sorrow  far  transcending  any  human  grief,  which  we 
hear  in  the  later  movement,  for  which  the  other  prepares  us? 

Is  not  the  principal  theme  of  the  First  Movement  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony  an  extension  of  the  first  theme  of  the  A 
major  Sonata,  Op.  2,  in  which,  roughly,  two-thirds  of  it  are 
contained,  for  the  passing  notes  are  but  a  filling  up  of  the 
leap  of  a  fifth? 

And  it  appears  to  me  undeniable  that  the  music  of  "Eg- 
mont"  is  heralded  in  the  C  minor  Sonata,  Op.  lO,  even  as  the 
principal  theme  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  foretold  in  the 
development  of  the  Finale  of  the  same  Sonata.  Equally 
striking  are  the  inner  connection  and  the  likeness  between  the 
ghostly  middle  movements  of  the  Sonata  in  G  major,  which 
seems  to  trip  cautiously  on  tiptoe,  and  the  Allegretto  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony,  of  which  the  Sonata  shows  us  as  in  a 
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glass  darkly  the  pale  shadowy  images  only  gradually  assum- 
ing the  rosy  hues  of  life. 

These  are  convincing  proofs  of  a  life-work  one  and  in- 
divisible, which  at  hours  far  apart,  brought  to  light  all  its 
material  forms  from  the  one  unchanged  inexhaustible  treasure 
house,  where  the  elemental  symbols  of  sound  have  their 
abiding  place. 

But  the  new  thing  is  found  not  only  in  the  sensuous  appeal 
of  music,  in  its  content  of  emotion,  of  tragic  human  and 
spiritual  meaning,  which  lift  it  far  above  all  the  music  that 
other  composers  have  poured  forth.  It  is  to  be  found  also 
in  its  purely  architectonic  strength,  in  the  whole  essence  of 
its  inspirations  and  in  the  manner  of  its  craftsmanship. 
Mozart  and  Haydn  built  from  without  inwards:  Beethoven 
from  within  outwards:  they  work  at  the  outer  walls:  Beetho- 
ven at  the  centre  from  whence  he  erects  his  bulwarks. 

We  can  imagine  a  Haydn  or  Mozart  beginning  a  Sym- 
phony because  a  first  idea  came  to  him  as  he  was  writing,  and 
then  directing  the  course  of  the  motif,  on  which  he  had 
chanced  in  this  way,  in  combination  with  the  rest  as  far  as 
the  development  section  and  from  there  to  the  reprise. 

This  would  never  have  been  possible  for  Beethoven.  His 
creative  work  is  highly  complex:  the  movement  as  a  whole  is 
obviously  that  which  met  his  vision  first:  each  separate  theme 
emerges  only  by  degrees  from  a  vague  picture  of  the  whole 
movement,  which  is  only  roughly  drawn  or  sketched  in  gen- 
eral outline,  as  it  had  been  revealed  to  the  composer  in  the 
way  characteristic  of  him,  with  the  specifically  personal 
motifs,  but  not  in  its  final  definite  contour.  The  Sketch  Books 
show  how  they  took  shape  little  by  little  as  the  whole  move- 
ment grew  ever  more  concise,  more  definite,  tenser,  till  it,  so 
to  speak,  crystallised  in  its  ultimate  form. 

From  them  we  learn  too  the  way  he  went  from  the 
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moment  when  he  was  assaulted  subconsciously  by  the  whole 
idea  of  a  work  to  the  time  when  he  consciously  moulded  its 
shape,  arranging  and  balancing  his  thematic  material,  linking 
together  the  common  elements  of  motifs  till  the  living  tonal 
organism  which  had  sprung  from  kindred  germs  reached  its 
full  development.  Beethoven's  already  described  method  of 
building  up  themes  formed  out  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mon chord  or  the  successive  steps  of  the  diatonic  scale  (or 
both),  and  their  endless  possibilities  of  variation  serves  to 
show  how  homogeneous,  and  at  the  same  time  how  in- 
exhaustible, are  the  elements  of  his  music.  The  unsuspected 
power  of  variation  and  the  diversity  of  the  shapes  which  these 
musical  elements  can  assume  in  obedience  to  the  spell  of 
genius,  fill  us  with  wonder  (a  wonder  groused  also  by  the 
further  development  of  this  elemental  musical  life  in  Bruck- 
ner and  "The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung"),  and  our  wonder 
changes  to  absolute  bewilderment  when  we  contemplate 
Beethoven's  output  as  a  whole,  and  the  numberless  trans- 
formations of  the  fundamental  type — which  is  always  the 
same  yet  every  time  unique  in  its  unmistakable  splendour 
and  perfection  of  outline.  We  see  one  of  the  Chosen  at  work, 
and  bow  the  knee  before  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  creation. 


THE    LIFE    OF   THE   TIME 


When  Beethoven  came  to  Vienna,  the  lightnings  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  playing  over  an  enslaved  Europe 
which,  as  if  shaken  by  a  distant  earthquake,  was  watching 
events  on  the  further  side  of  the  Rhine  with  longing  but 
rebellious  eyes.  The  trembling  continent  was  convulsed  by  the 
upheaval  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  blood  was  shed 
senselessly  and  its  champions  were  bombastically  proclaim- 
ing truths,  half-truths  and  false  doctrines,  in  the  hope  of 
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furthering  their  aim,  which  was  the  creation  of  a  new  life 
and  a  new  State. 

But  the  French,  who  had  made  Schiller  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  young  Republic  under  the  name  of  Monsieur  Gille, 
little  dreamed  that  there  was  another  German  artist,  who  in 
spite  of  Robespierre,  Mirabeau,  St.  Just  and  Desmoulins, 
was  the  purest  embodiment  of  the  revolutionary  ideal,  and 
that  this  artist  was  a  musician  whose  name  was  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven.  In  his  splendid  melodies  is  enshrined  the  noblest 
gospel  of  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity  that  was  ever 
preached  to  humanity,  compared  with  which  all  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Convention,  even  the  most  eloquent  and  most 
enlightening  pamphlets  of  the  Encyclopaedists  are  but  the 
phrase-making  of  a  leading  article. 

Only  of  Equality  this  music  knows  nothings  it  has  never 
existed  save  on  paper,  and  can  never  be  translated  into 
reality,  as  long  as  by  the  side  of  a  Goethe  and  a  Richard 
Wagner  the  world  is  full  of  stable-boys,  horse-copers  and 
lampoonists,  and  can  still  realise  the  difference  between  a 
Kant  and  a  murderer. 

Nor  did  the  creator  of  this  music  know  of  it.  He  was  too 
conscious  of  his  superior  worth  to  use  this  most  dishonest  of 
all  words  for  the  bemusing  of  the  multitude  and  the  stimula- 
tion of  its  slave  instincts.  The  true  revolutionary  idea,  as  it 
burned  in  Beethoven,  knew  nothing  of  the  sterile  levelling 
down  to  the  mob,  only  dreamed  of  the  development  of  the 
highest  powers  of  the  individual,  which  will  always  remain 
the  aim  of  a  socialist  aristocracy  if  it  is  to  live  and  bear  fruit. 

Thus  there  is  only  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the 
Beethoven  who  was  aflame  with  zeal  for  all  that  was  spiritual 
in  the  epoch  of  change  (a  zeal,  let  it  be  said,  always  com- 
bined with  a  certain  distaste  for  French  mentality)  and  the 
Beethoven  who  in  Vienna  was  the  associate  of  the  high  nobil- 
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ity  and  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
proletariat. 

Outside  princely  palaces,  he  could  but  rarely  find  what  he 
sought.  Only  there  could  he  meet  with  helpful  understand- 
ing, cultivated  intellect,  the  respect  due  to  an  equal,  and  a 
love  of  music  without  fossilised  obscurantism.  Only  there 
could  he  breathe  the  right  artistic  atmosphere,  the  only  one 
possible  for  him  in  Vienna,  of  friendly  mutual  aid  in  the 
furthering  of  artistic  schemes,  or  definite  commissions  and 
rapid  sympathetic  acceptance  of  his  work.  Later,  living  his 
life  more  with  his  own  fertile  will,  and  free  from  outside  in- 
fluences, he  became  the  unaided  architect  of  his  own  world. 

But  at  that  time  and  for  a  certain  time  after  the  first  alarm- 
ing signs  of  his  approaching  deafness,  which  he  so  carefully 
concealed,  had  struck  terror  into  him,  he  was  nowhere  else 
so  much  at  home,  not  even  among  his  brethren  of  the  craft, 
nowhere  else  was  his  mind  so  stimulated  as  in  intercourse  with 
his  aristocratic  friends.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  one  who, 
like  Beethoven,  had  been  reared  since  his  early  childhood  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  Court,  had  learnt  so  ill  to  bow  to  the 
caprices  of  the  great,  to  flatter  and  obey. 

He  did  the  very  opposite,  but  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
noble  friends  he  rather  exaggerated  his  rough  contempt  of 
the  conventions,  and  refused  to  tolerate  even  the  slightest 
sign  of  condescension.  He  dared  to  appear  in  a  bewigged  and 
powdered  company  with  his  natural  hair,  in  itself  a  mark  of 
the  revolutionary.  He  once  abruptly  left  a  reception  given 
in  honour  of  the  Prussian  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  one  of  his 
most  devoted  admirers,  because  no  seat  had  been  allotted 
to  him  with  the  royal  party,  and  he  had  been  asked  to  content 
himself  with  a  side  table.  It  was  always  thus:  he  claimed 
equal  rights,  and  his  claim  was  admitted  by  everyone  who 
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knew  how  great  an  artist  he  was,  and  made  allowance  for  his 
peculiarities. 

Incidentally,  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  a  few  days  later 
made  good  the  mistake  of  his  host.  He  invited  Beethoven 
and  placed  him  in  the  seat  of  honour  at  his  right  hand. 

He  claimed  not  only  what  was  due  to  his  pride  as  a  man  5 
he  brooked  no  correction,  nor  any  symptom  of  insufficient 
respect  for  his  genius,  even  from  those  who  could  hardly 
have  heard  of  him,  or  knew  him  only  as  a  pianist  and  not 
as  a  composer. 

Herr  von  Griesinger,  at  the  time  Ambassador  of  Saxony 
in  Vienna,  relates  in  his  Reminiscences  that  Beethoven  said 
one  day  at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz: 

"I  wish  I  could  be  rid  of  all  bargaining  and  chaffering  with 
publishers  and  could  find  somebody  who  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  promise  me  a  fixed  income  every  year  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  In  return  he  would  have  the  right  to  publish 
everything  I  should  compose,  and  I  should  not  be  lazy.  I 
believe  that  is  what  Goethe  has  done  with  Cotta,  and  Han- 
del's London  publishers  made  the  same  terms  with  him." 

A  gentleman  who  had  the  reputation  of  knowing  some- 
thing about  art  answered  him  with  a  certain  condescension 
and  disapproval:  "My  dear  young  friend,  you  have  no 
reason  to  complain:  you  are  neither  a  Goethe  nor  a  Handel, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  you  ever  will  be,  for 
such  geniuses  never  come  again." 

Beethoven  turned  on  his  heel  abruptly,  grinding  his  teeth 
and  looking  daggers.  Later  he  expressed  his  feelings  freely  to 
the  others  about  the  gentleman's  impudence.  The  Prince 
tried  to  calm  Beethoven,  of  whom  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  a 
few  works  were  known  at  the  time,  and  said:  "My  dear 
Beethoven,  the  good  man  meant  no  offence.  It  is  the  way  of 
the  world,  and  most  people  refuse  to  believe  that  one  of  their 
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younger  contemporaries  will  ever  do  as  much  in  art  as  their 
elders,  or  the  men  of  the  past,  whose  fame  is  already  made." 
But  Beethoven  would  not  listen:  "Only  too  true,  your 
Highness,"  he  said.  "But  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  people  who  will  not  believe  in  me  till  I  have  made  a 
world-wide  reputation." 

In  his  pride,  in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  arrogance,  he 
was  a  complete  contrast  to  Haydn,  who  in  his  humble 
peasant  soul  did  not  rebel  at  having  to  take  his  meals  with 
the  flunkeys  of  Prince  Eszterhazy  and  was  in  spite  of  his 
employer's  kindness  considered  by  him — if  that  is  not  too 
strong  a  word — as  nothing  better  than  a  musical  lackey.  He 
was  different  too  from  Mozart,  who,  with  all  his  conscious- 
ness of  his  worth,  would  bow  low  before  a  man  of  birth.  He 
could  simply  not  have  lived  in  a  mood  of  subservience.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  this  was  partly  due  to  a 
difference  of  generation  and  not  to  difference  of  character 
alone. 

Soon  after  Beethoven  had  come  to  Vienna,  the  head  of 
Robespierre  fell  under  the  guillotine,  and  with  it  the  true 
head  of  the  French  Revolution.  I  always  see  the  swoop  of  the 
knife  and  the  head  rolling  in  the  sand,  when  I  hear  the  chief 
theme  of  the  A  major  Sonata,  Op.  2.  But  the  revolutionary 
idea  lived  on,  its  vibrations  were  felt  in  all  Germany,  and  its 
traces  were  recorded  on  the  spiritual  seismograph. 

A    GALLERY    OF    HIGH-BORN    FRIENDS 

Of  the  princely  persons  who  had  a  decisive  influence  on 
Beethoven's  life  in  Vienna,  those  who  were  in  closest  contact 
with  him  were  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky,  and  his  fragile,  sickly 
wife,  his  intellectual  brother.  Count  Moritz,  Prince  Lobko- 
witz  and  Prince  Kinsky,  and  afterwards  the  Archduke  Ru- 
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dolph.  Later  others  were  added  to  the  list:  his  lady  con- 
fessor, the  Countess  Erdody;  his  sympathetic  interpreter, 
Baroness  Ertmann  and  Prince  Razumowsky,  whose  name 
shares  his  immortality  because  of  the  dedication  of  the  im- 
perishable Quartets  which  are  now  called  after  him,  the 
Counts  Browne,  Fries  and  lastly  Count  Brunswick,  whose 
sister  was  linked  to  him  by  such  a  fervent  though  silent  affec- 
tion that  most  people  believe  her  to  have  been  "the  Immortal 
Beloved."  We  have  already  mentioned  Count  Ferdinand 
Waldstein,  who  as  long  ago  as  in  the  Bonn  days  had  been 
his  understanding  patron  and  had  received  a  right  royal 
meed  of  thanks  by  the  dedication  of  the  Waldstein  Sonata 
in  C  major.  Op.  53.  They  all  pass  before  us  like  characters 
in  a  shadow  play,  and  of  only  a  few  of  them  can  silhouettes 
be  sketched. 

Among  all  the  men  of  this  high-born  band,  the  two 
brothers  Prince  Carl  and  Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky  were 
probably  the  most  attractive.  It  was  certainly  they  who 
meant  most  to  Beethoven  by  reason  of  their  human  under- 
standing and  their  friendship  not  for  his  person  alone  but 
for  his  music. 

The  former  was  an  imposing  gracious  gentleman,  very 
fond  of  the  pleasures  of  this  life.  A  massive  expansive  man 
with  a  booming  voice.  He  wore  his  scanty  dark  hair  parted. 
He  was  handsome  with  a  slightly  ruddy  face,  which  was 
almost  too  large  for  his  thick  white  stock  or  cravat,  a  low 
forehead  and  somewhat  sleepy  eyes,  and  a  fleshy  well-shaped 
nose.  His  full  sensual  lips  and  a  strong  chin  radiated  a  good- 
natured  joy  of  life.  So  well  disposed  was  he  to  Beethoven 
that  he  overlooked  all  his  eccentricities — ^perhaps  did  not  even 
notice  them — up  to  the  day  of  the  often  mentioned  quarrel 
about  the  French  officers  when  Beethoven's  incredible  pig- 
headedness  put  an  end  to  the  cordial  freedom  and  absence  of 
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restraint  which  had  marked  their  intercourse.  Thenceforth 
anything  but  cool  and  purely  formal  relations  became  im- 
possible. In  spite  of  this  Lichnowsky  and  his  family  did  not 
change  in  their  kindly  feelings  to  the  difficult  Master,  and 
the  family  kept  up  the  tradition  after  his  death. 

In  1824  the  name  of  the  young  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky 
was  the  first  on  the  petition,  in  which  many  of  the  foremost 
men  in  Vienna  begged  him  to  arrange  a  performance  of  his 
latest  great  compositions  and  to  write  a  new  operatic  work. 
They  knew  him  and  his  greatness  too  well  to  take  offence 
at  his  rough  ways,  his  touchiness  and  his  unruly  temperament, 
which  tolerated  neither  consideration  nor  any  favours. 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  Gratz,  due  to  the  resound- 
ing voice  of  the  old  Prince,  is  a  striking  proof  of  his  distaste 
for  consideration  which  he  thought  had  been  carried  too  far. 
From  his  room  Beethoven  heard  the  Prince  outside  giving 
the  order  in  too  loud  a  voice  to  his  personal  servant  (Kam- 
merjager)  to  the  effect  that  if  he  himself  and  Beethoven  were 
to  ring  the  bell  at  the  same  time,  Beethoven  must  be  at- 
tended to  first  and  he  himself  kept  waiting.  On  the  very  next 
day  Beethoven  engaged  a  footman  for  his  own  personal 
service.  He  had  felt  oppressed  by  such  excessive  attention 
on  the  part  of  his  host.  He  was  not  touched  by  the  friendli- 
ness which  had  prompted  all  the  attempts  to  spoil  him,  and 
only  regarded  them  as  irksome.  He  simply  would  not  submit 
to  petting,  and  it  was  perhaps  not  due  only  to  his  supreme 
contempt  for  all  formality  in  social  intercourse,  that  the 
deference  paid  him  in  Prince  Lichnowsky's  household  often 
goaded  him  to  perverse  impatience. 

Perhaps  in  spite  of  his  great,  unconcealed  pleasure  at  such 
a  sign  of  true  friendship,  he  may  sometimes  have  felt  angry 
and  embarrassed  when  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  their 
acquaintance,  the  Prince  settled  an  annuity  of  600  gulden  on 
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him,  to  be  drawn  as  long  as  he  lived  or  until  he  had  been 
secured  by  an  adequate  post  (which  by  the  way  he  never 
found) .  It  was  intolerable  to  his  love  of  liberty  to  be  obliged 
to  stay  so  often  in  the  Prince's  palace,  and  to  submit  to  the 
rules  of  the  household,  and  appear  at  the  dinner  table  punctu- 
ally at  four  o'clock  and  comply  with  the  rules  of  good  man- 
ners. "Now  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  get  home  by  half  past 
three  every  day,  put  on  proper  clothes  and  shave  my  beard, 
and  so  on.  I  cannot  stand  it." 

Hear  what  he  said  to  Princess  Christiane,  Lichnowsky's 
delicately  refined,  always  somewhat  invalidish  and  fervently 
enthusiastic  wife.  One  day  he  exclaimed  bitterly:  "Her  High- 
ness would  have  preferred  always  to  keep  me  under  a  glass 
case,  so  that  no  common  person  could  touch  me  or  breathe 
on  me."  We  may  imagine  with  what  painfully  subdued  im- 
patience the 'Great  Mogul,  as  Haydn  was  fond  of  calling  him 
in  jest,  would  brush  aside  her  exaggerated  anxiety  and  cosset- 
ing. She  loved  Beethoven  with  all  a  mother's  love  for  a  son 
who  is  her  pride,  but  whose  lofty  flights  alarm  her. 

This  noble  lady,  who  led  a  somewhat  solitary  life  by  the 
side  of  the  rough,  jovial,  sporting,  sensual  Nimrod  of  a 
husband,  had  had  both  of  her  breasts  removed  because  of 
threatened  cancer.  Her  physical  condition,  which  demanded 
every  care,  debarred  her  from  the  pleasures  of  the  nobility, 
such  as  the  Spanish  Riding  School,  the  chase,  routs  and  balls, 
and  thus  she  had  to  look  to  music  for  everything  that  life 
had  denied  her.  When  she  crouched  shivering  in  one  of 
the  deep  brocaded  armchairs  at  one  of  her  weekly  concerts, 
and  especially  when  a  piece  of  Beethoven's  was  being  played, 
she  might  well  have  served  as  a  model  for  a  painting  to  be 
called  "A  Listening  Soul."  At  such  moments  a  ray  of  trans- 
figuring beauty  seemed  to  light  up  her  narrow,  otherwise  not 
remarkable  but  expressive  face,  half  hidden  beneath  a  wealth 
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of  dark  ringlets  and  the  mass  of  twisted  veils  which  towered 
like  a  turban  above  her  head,  the  slightly  arched  eyebrows, 
the  large  dreamy  eyes,  the  thin  nervously  quivering  nostrils 
and  the  wide  mouth  with  its  bitter  sweet  smile. 

At  that  time  there  can  have  been  but  few  who  could  pene- 
trate into  Beethoven's  genius  with  such  intimate  under- 
standing, and  perhaps  no  one  who  could,  as  successfully  as 
she,  tame  his  rebellious  spirit  and  force  him  to  submission. 
It  was  in  her  drawing-room  that  the  memorable  scene  was 
enacted  after  the  failure  of  "Fidelio"  at  its  first  performance 
in  the  year  1804,  which  is  described  by  Joseph  Rockel,  the 
tenor,  then  a  young  man,  who  later  was  famous  in  the  part 
of  Florestan. 

The  company  tried  to  induce  Beethoven  to  make  several 
cuts,  and  more  particularly  to  compress  into  one  the  first  two 
of  the  opera's  three  acts.  Several  of  the  singers  of  the  Court 
Opera  who  had  taken  part  in  the  work  and  some  friends  had 
assembled  at  the  house  of  the  Princess  to  meet  the  refractory 
Master,  who  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  for  the  purpose 
of  going  through  the  work  and  discussing  the  proposed  cuts. 
But  the  longer  the  meeting  lasted,  the  more  stiff-necked 
grew  Beethoven's  refusal  to  make  any  alteration.  "He  de- 
fended every  bar,"  wrote  Rockel,  "with  such  majesty  and 
artistic  dignity  that  I  wanted  to  fall  at  his  feet." 

When  the  important  question  was  reached — ^that  of  the 
omission  of  an  exposition  section  and  the  welding  of  two 
acts  into  one — he  lost  all  control  of  himself  and  "perpetu- 
ally shouted  'not  a  note'  and  wanted  to  rush  off  with  his 
score.'  But  the  Princess  cast  a  speaking  look  at  him,  and  sat 
with  her  hands  folded  over  the  music,  till  he  regained  con- 
trol over  himself  and  sat  down  again  at  the  piano.  They  sang, 
disputed  and  repeated  many  passages,  till  it  was  midnight 
when  they  came  to  the  last  bar.  The  pale,  weak  woman  who 
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had  kept  silent  till  then,  now  turned  to  the  obstinate  com- 
poser with  an  imploring  look:  "And  the  revision,  the  short- 
ening?" He  refused:  "Do  not  ask  it  of  me.  Not  one  note 
must  go."  She  appealed  to  him  once  more:  "And  so,  Beetho- 
ven, your  great  work  must  still  be  misunderstood  and  be 
condemned?"  Still  he  answered  evasively:  "My  dear 
Princess,  it  has  reward  enough  in  your  approbation." 

Then  she  rose.  It  was  as  if  a  stronger  spirit  had  entered 
into  the  delicate  woman's  body,  and  half-kneeling  and  clasp- 
ing him  in  her  arms,  she  cried  with  enthusiasm:  "No! 
Beethoven,  your  great  work,  you  yourself,  must  not  perish 
thus!  God,  who  breathed  into  your  soul  these  sounds  of  the 
purest  beauty,  will  not  permit  it.  The  spirit  of  your  mother, 
who  at  this  moment  is  praying  to  you  and  warning  you 
through  me,  forbids  it.  It  must  be.  Beethoven,  give  way.  Do 
it  for  the  sake  of  your  mother's  memory.  Do  it  for  me, 
your  only,  your  truest  friend." 

Beethoven  stood  before  her  deeply  moved,  fighting  with 
himself.  Then  he  burst  into  sobs:  "I  will  do  it — I  will  do 
everything  for  you  and  for  my  mother."  Then  he  reverently 
lifted  her  up  and  gave  his  hand  to  the  Prince,  as  if  to  seal  the 
compact. 

It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  consider  this  description  of  the 
remarkable  evening  to  be  an  emotional  exaggeration  in  the 
style  of  the  period.  The  story  is  certainly  true  and  accurate,, 
The  men  and  women  of  those  years  were  like  that  and  spoke 
like  that,  and  Beethoven  not  less  than  the  others:  a  glance 
at  his  Letters  proves  it. 

We  stand  deeply  moved  before  the  spectacle  of  the  usually 
so  unsentimental  and  irritable  Master  thus  allowing  himself 
to  be  guided  by  noble  womanliness  and  by  nothing  else  in 
the  world.  He  realised  that  a  woman  with  her  clear  vision 
can  decide  more  rightly  and  more  morally  than  any  man  in 
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his  obstinacy.  To-day  we  know  that  the  Princess  was  right: 
we  know  the  matchless  masterpiece  in  its  definite  shape, 
which  we  owe  to  her  alone.  The  world  has  forgotten  the  first 
version,  so  memorable,  so  beautiful  in  some  parts,  but  all  too 
incoherent  and  unbalanced.  And  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 
Beethoven  placed  his  hall-mark  on  it  in  a  last  version. 
"Fidelio"  had  to  be  rejected  before  it  could  become  im- 
mortal. 

Beethoven's  relations  with  Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky,  the 
Prince's  brother,  were  quite  different  from  those  which  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  princely  couple.  Beautiful  and 
human  as  that  friendship  was,  there  was  an  invisible  barrier 
which  prevented  too  close  a  union. 

In  the  case  of  the  Count,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  not 
only  an  admiring  Maecenas  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  a  great  Master,  who  by  reason  of  his  greatness  was 
at  home  in  quite  other  worlds.  It  was  an  intimate  union  as 
between  two  brothers,  or  between  two  friends  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  who  had  much  in  common,  whose  trust 
in  each  other  was  unshakable. 

The  refined,  slimly  built  nobleman  seemed  not  only 
mentally  but  even  physically  to  be  of  a  different  race  from 
his  more  robust  brother.  Rubens  or  Jordaens  would  have 
painted  the  best  portrait  of  the  Prince:  the  Count  would 
have  been  a  more  fitting  subject  for  Van  Dyck  or  better  still 
for  one  of  the  nobly  restrained  Englishmen  of  the  period  like 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  or  Gainsborough.  His  carelessly  lissom 
figure  makes  the  impression  of  being  animated  less  by  over- 
flowing vitality  than  by  a  graceful  intellect  and  a  highly 
disciplined  will.  Nor  does  his  face  bear  any  relationship  to 
that  of  his  brother.  His  forehead  was  high  and  open,  above 
thick  arched  brows:  the  large  dark  eyes  looked  thoughtfully 
and  with  serene  kindliness  from  under  somewhat  heavy  lids. 
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His  nose  was  slightly  hooked,  not  small  but  finely  formed. 
His  opulent,  epicurean  lips,  curiously  drawn  down  at  the 
corners,  gave  his  face  a  look  of  irony.  The  whole  was  framed 
in  hair  slightly  grizzled  at  the  roots  and  curling  at  the  ends. 
Nor  was  he  in  the  least  like  any  of  the  nobles  of  that  circle. 
They  looked  what  they  were:  swashbuckling  cavaliers,  arro- 
gant Grands  Seigneurs,  reckless  libertines,  swaggering  bravos, 
jovial  topers  or  shrewd  diplomatists;  nor  were  suggestions  of 
degeneracy  and  stupid  conceit  lacking. 

If  any  unbiassed  spectator  were  asked  which  of  all  these 
aristocratic  patrons  best  deserved  the  title  of  true  nobleman — 
not  in  virtue  of  blue  blood  only,  but  of  character — he  would 
unhesitatingly  point  to  Count  Moritz  von  Lichnowsky  with 
the  air  of  distinction  of  his  slightly  fatigued,  over-indulged, 
yet  delicate  and  spiritualised  features,  and  would  perhaps 
even  have  detected  in  him  a  certain  resemblance  to  Mendel- 
ssohn. At  any  rate  he  certainly  looked  the  most  musical  of 
them  all. 

It  is  enough  to  know  his  relations  with  Beethoven  to  real- 
ise his  whole  character,  his  steadfast  loyalty,  his  conscien- 
tiousness in  counsel,  his  zeal  in  carrying  out  many  a  delicate 
task.  His  ever  ready  concessions  to  the  most  incalculable  ca- 
prices of  the  Master  bespeak  a  high-souled  man  wholly  free 
from  conceit,  in  complete  self-forgetfulness,  susceptible  to 
beauty  in  all  its  forms,  and  able  to  bow  before  genius. 

It  is  surely  no  accident  that  Beethoven  dedicated  to  him 
the  Sonata  in  E  minor.  Op.  90,  one  of  his  most  delicately 
soulful  and  intimate  works,  with  its  endless  flow  of  passionate 
fervour.  No  one  who  appreciates  the  ever  wakeful  suspi- 
ciousness of  the  Master  and  his  abruptly  varying  moods, 
need  be  surprised  that  even  he,  the  truest  of  the  true,  had 
more  than  once  to  endure  the  thunders  of  Beethoven's  wrath. 
More  than  this,  there  was  never  once  any  question  of  his 
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taking  offence,  and  no  re-conciliation  between  the  two  was 
necessary  because  the  Count  instantly  forgot  any  slight,  for 
he  completely  understood :  yet  he  was  neither  a  thick-skinned 
flunkey,  nor  a  brainless  snob.  Beethoven  understood  this  per- 
fectly and  knew  how  to  draw  the  distinctions.  He  simply 
despised  others  who  outwardly  acted  in  the  same  way,  but 
he  loved  the  Count  to  the  end.  This,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  occasionally  from  misunderstanding  his  friend  and 
wounding  him  deeply. 

The  best  illustration  is  that  memorable  first  performance 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  when  the  Count  concocted  a  little 
scheme  with  Schindler,  Beethoven's  dry-as-dust  amanuensis, 
and  Schuppanzigh,  the  corpulent  violinist,  the  "Falstafferl" 
of  the  Master.  It  really  must  have  been  like  a  scene  from 
Shakespeare's  "Henry  IV" — when  they  tried  to  pin  down 
the  composer,  who  could  not  make  up  his  mind  about  details 
of  this  concert,  and  delayed  everything  over  and  over  again 
by  upsetting  all  the  arrangements  for  the  programme.  As 
they  wanted  something  definite,  they  persuaded  him  to  sign 
the  notes  of  the  results  of  various  meetings.  But  as  soon  as 
they  had  left  the  house,  Beethoven  became  suspicious,  and 
when  he  got  wind  of  their  kindly-meant  scheming,  naturally 
thought  he  had  been  hoodwinked  and  sent  furious  ultima- 
tums to  all  three,  the  worst  to  Lichnowsky:  "Deceit  I  de- 
spise. Visit  me  no  more.  The  Concert  does  not  take  place. 
Beethoven." 

This  time  it  certainly  lasted  longer  than  usual  before  the 
Master  saw  how  wrong  he  had  been.  But  this  time  too  the 
first  sign  of  his  repentance  sufficed  to  bring  his  faithful  friend 
back  at  once  to  his  side,  for  he  knew  but  too  well  that  Bee- 
thoven himself  suffered  more  than  the  objects  of  his  rage 
from  his  own  irritability  and  his  often  unjust  outbursts. 

The  lofty  nature  of  this  friendship  between  the  two  men 
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is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  very  style  o£  his  letters,  in  which 
he  avoided  all  his  usual  slovenliness,  his  students'  slang  and 
his  dreadful  plays  on  words.  It  is  shown  also  by  the  way  in 
which  he  took  and  accepted  favours,  which  is  the  unfailing 
standard  of  the  value  of  a  man.  Here,  in  contrast  to  the  com- 
mon run  of  men  who  are  servile  in  giving  and  impudent  or 
cringing  and  at  the  same  time  really  insatiable  in  taking,  we 
had  two  men  who  could  give  each  other  presents  without  loss 
of  dignity,  without  humiliation  or  disillusion  on  either  side. 

The  beautiful  letter  of  Beethoven  which  accompanied  the 
already  mentioned  Dedication  of  the  E  minor  Sonata  is  a 
welcome  testimony  of  the  feelings  of  both.  "I  see  that  you 
always  heap  favours  on  me,"  wrote  the  Master  in  his  usual 
somewhat  heavy-handed  style: 

"As  I  do  not  wish  you  to  believe  that  anything  I  do  may 
appear  to  be  prompted  by  new  self-interest,  or  anything  of 
the  kind,  I  say  to  you  that  a  Sonata  of  mine  will  soon  appear 
which  I  have  dedicated  to  you.  I  wished  to  surprise  you,  for 
this  dedication  was  destined  for  you  long  ago,  but  your  letter 
of  yesterday  induces  me  to  make  it  known  to  you  now.  It 
needed  no  inducement  to  make  me  publicly  display  my  ap- 
preciation of  your  friendship  and  acquaintance,  but  with  any- 
thing that  might  have  the  least  semblance  of  a  gift  you  would 
cause  me  pain,  for  thus  you  would  completely  misunderstand 
my  intention,  and  I  can  only  refuse  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  Princess  for  her  remembrance  and  kind 
disposition  towards  myself.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  many 
debts  I  owe  you,  which  I  cannot  show  as  I  should  have 
wished." 

Beethoven  could  nevertheless  have  accepted  without  a 
qualm  the  present  which  the  Count  intended  for  him.  He 
would  still  have  remained  the  giver.  But  his  feelings  do  equal 
credit  both  to  him  and  the  other:  the  blameless  knight  in 
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whose  quiet,  high-bred,  restrained,  harmonious  and  gentle 
character  we  think  we  may  see  reflected  the  spirit  of  Mozart, 
and  not  only  because  he  had  been  his  pupil. 

The  nobles  of  that  period  must  altogether  have  been  gifted 
with  more  munificence,  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  soul 
and  more  appreciation  of  true  worth  than  we  find  in  later 
times.  And  when  we  consider  how  sensitive  and  fastidious 
they  were,  how  they  were  always  on  their  guard  against  any- 
thing that  savoured  of  middle-class  manners,  how  they  feared 
all  tactlessness,  which  of  itself  embarrassed  them,  and  drove 
them  to  stand  aloof,  then  we  must  find  in  the  attitude  of 
these  Viennese  aristocrats  to  this  Beethoven,  who  was  in  every 
way  so  difficult,  so  splendid  from  the  purely  human  point  of 
view,  a  significant  proof  of  homage  to  commanding  genius, 
such  as  surely  even  they  rarely  paid. 

This  is  true  above  all  things  of  the  three  men  whose  gen- 
erosity finally  bound  the  Master  to  Vienna,  who  showed  an 
incomparable  nobility  of  mind  in  spite  of  Beethoven's  readi- 
ness to  take  offence,  his  intractability  and  his  obstinate  in- 
sistence always  and  in  all  circumstances  on  the  show  of  defer- 
ence. Two  of  them  never  failed  him,  even  when  their  per- 
sonal relations  with  him  had  been  broken  off  because  of  his 
senseless  and  often  offensive  behaviour.  It  would  have  been 
much,  had  they  understood  Beethoven's  untamable  self- 
esteem.  He  took  as  a  tribute  due  to  him  every  understanding 
of  his  ideas,  all  the  admiration  and  all  the  material  favours 
that  were  offered  to  him,  and  resented  as  an  injustice  every- 
thing that  was  kept  from  him  or  given  him  in  a  diminished 
degree.  Perhaps  several  of  them  felt  at  the  back  of  their  minds 
how  little  the  Master  appreciated  their  love  of  art.  The 
greater  therefore  is  the  value  of  their  loyalty.  Whether  or  no 
Beethoven  was  right  in  his  under-estimation  of  them  is  an- 
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other  story.  In  this  respect  he  had  some  really  curious  experi- 
ences. 

Ferdinand  Ries,  one  of  his  very  few  pupils,  for  whom  he 
had  secured  a  post  as  pianist  with  Count  Browne,  tells  us  of 
an  entertaining  episode  of  this  kind.  One  evening,  tired  of 
playing  so  much  by  heart,  he  improvised  a  March.  An  old 
Countess,  an  undiscriminating  Beethoven  worshipper,  who 
had  often  irritated  the  Master  by  her  hysterical  enthusiasm, 
thought  the  March  was  a  new  composition  by  Beethoven,  and 
could  not  be  loud  enough  in  her  expressions  of  delight,  and 
Ries  in  a  mischievous  mood  confirmed  her  in  her  belief.  Un- 
fortunately Beethoven  went  to  Baden  the  next  day  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Count.  At  once  the  old  Countess  attacked  him 
with  expressions  of  her  boundless  enthusiasm  for  the  splendid 
new  work  of  genius.  Ries  could  think  of  no  way  out  of  his 
embarrassment  but  to  explain  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  Mas- 
ter, who  was  at  first  astonished  and  then  amused.  Finally 
Ries  had  to  play  the  March  again  "which  now  turned  out 
much  worse,  as  Beethoven  was  standing  near  him."  Beetho- 
ven now  had  to  listen  again  to  the  most  extravagant  eulogies 
of  his  genius.  This  made  him  confused  and  angry,  until  relief 
came  in  loud  laughter.  Later  on  he  said  to  Ries:  "Look,  my 
dear  Ries,  these  are  the  great  connoisseurs  who  pose  as  in- 
fallible and  keen  judges  of  all  music.  All  they  want  is  the 
name  of  their  favourite." 

This  expression  of  opinion  may  apply  to  most  lovers  of 
music  of  this  (and  all  other)  epochs,  and  to  two  of  the  above- 
named  three  men,  the  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Kinsky, 
but  certainly  not  to  the  third  and  the  best  of  them  all,  the 
Archduke  Rudolph,  who  until  he  was  enthroned  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Olmutz  in  the  year  1819  was  Beethoven's  pupil, 
and  one  who  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  teacher. 

There  were  always  among  the  Austrian  Archdukes,  so  to 
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speak,  some  sports,  to  whom  life  at  the  Imperial  Court  with 
its  brainless  rigidity,  its  strict  ceremonial  and  the  exactions  of 
an  unintellectual  hothouse  existence,  became  intolerable. 
Some  rebelled  openly  against  this  marionette  existence  and 
earned  disfavour  in  the  highest  quarters  when  they  broke 
out  and,  at  the  cost  of  all  their  dignities  and  emoluments,  de- 
cided to  lead  their  own  lives.  The  others  gained  their  object 
more  quietly  and  sought  refuge  in  dilettantism  or  in  the  seri- 
ous study  of  science  or  art,  and  thus  in  a  very  special  sense 
secured  their  existence,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
shipwrecked  in  brilliant  emptiness. 

The  young  Archduke  Rudolph  belonged  to  the  latter  class 
of  Princes  who  protested  in  silence  and  retained  their  inde- 
pendence and  spiritual  freedom.  He  was  born  about  eighteen 
years  later  than  Beethoven  and  was  almost  a  lad  when  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  composer,  which  from  that  hour 
became  his  most  highly  cherished  spiritual  possession.  The 
very  good-hearted  simple-minded  youth,  in  his  appearance 
unmistakably  embodied  the  Habsburg  family  type.  But  he 
was  a  sympathetic  Habsburg.  The  somewhat  child-like  face, 
the  pouting  mouth,  the  powerful  long  nose,  the  questioning 
dark  eyes,  the  smooth  high  forehead  and  the  fair  hair  falling 
in  curls  over  the  ears  and  parted  in  the  middle,  seemed,  in 
spite  of  his  serious  mien,  almost  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
pomp  of  the  Cardinal's  robes.  He  seems  to  express  joy  in  the 
beautiful  things  of  this  world  and  in  the  lofty  manifestations 
of  the  spirit  and  of  art. 

The  young  Prince  must  have  had  many  a  tragic  experience 
to  be  driven  to  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  Court  and  also 
from  his  artistic  pursuits,  and  to  be  inspired  with  the  deter- 
mination to  escape  into  high  spiritual  dignity.  Up  to  his 
twenty-fifth  year  he  probably  hardly  thought  of  such  an 
escape.  He  was  a  passionate  musician  and  undoubtedly  gifted 
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as  a  composer,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  contemplate  with  what 
a  feeling  of  happiness  and  also  with  what  reverent  friendship 
he  carried  on  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven  and  embarked 
on  his  training  as  a  patient  and  grateful  pupil. 

The  lessons  were  both  a  trouble  and  a  pleasure  to  Beetho- 
ven. He  was  always  forced  to  observe  at  least  a  minimum  of 
formal  etiquette  and  could  not  indulge  his  moods  of  frank 
playfulness  and  his  rough  humour  as  much  as  usual.  He  had 
to  swallow  the  dictates  of  court  behaviour,  even  if  in  homeo- 
pathic doses.  Though  he  did  not  indeed  put  too  severe  a 
restraint  on  himself  in  his  fear  of  lapsing  into  any  unseemly 
behaviour  towards  his  Imperial  pupil,  he  never  lost  his  dig- 
nity or  degenerated  into  a  flunkey.  Yet  he  never  flattered, 
and  ordered  his  comings  and  goings  as  and  when  it  seemed 
good  to  him,  and  often  he  did  not  come  at  all. 

One  day  when  the  Archduke  kept  him  waiting  an  unusu- 
ally long  time  in  the  ante-chamber,  he  immediately  gave  him 
a  double  lesson.  He  trounced  his  pupil  as  never  before, 
scolded  him,  even  often  swept  his  fingers  from  the  keyboard, 
and  when  the  puzzled  Prince  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
with  him  that  day,  he  said  harshly  that  he  had  lost  so  much 
time  in  waiting  that  he  was  now  impatient  and  had  to  make 
it  up.  The  lesson,  probably  the  only  one  that  he  had  to  give 
to  this  sensitive  young  man,  bore  fruit. 

The  Archduke's  attendants  received  strict  orders  to  intro- 
duce the  Master  to  him  without  delay,  and  it  proved  also 
this  time — and  incidents  with  his  other  noble  friends  prove 
it  also — that  it  was  just  those  men  who  were  so  used  to  venal 
servility  and  unquestioning  agreement,  who  were,  so  to  speak, 
almost  educated  into  the  habit  of  kicking  their  fellowmen, 
that  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  frankness  of  a  true  man 
and  artist.  The  more  offensively  the  lies  and  contemptible 
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incense  strewn  before  them  by  their  lackeys  poisoned  the  air, 
the  better  they  knew  how  to  honour  him. 

But  these  lessons  were  really  a  pleasure  to  the  Master, 
because  after  a  time  his  original,  and  in  principle  not  unjusti- 
fiable, suspicions  of  the  true  musical  gifts  of  the  Archduke 
soon  yielded  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  not  dealing  with 
one  of  the  many  insufferable  artistic  dilettanti,  to  whose  mis- 
shapen bantlings  he  was  expected  to  give  artistic  form,  so 
that  the  high-born  gentlemen  might  gracefully  put  their 
names  to  the  finished  work  and  satisfy  their  vanity  as  authors. 

With  the  Archduke  Rudolph  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind,  for  he  was  a  thoroughly  serious  musician  and  pursued 
his  studies  with  Beethoven  with  more  thorough-going  zeal 
and  a  more  fruitful  talent  than  many  a  member  of  the  craft. 
We  know  that  with  all  his  failings,  untruthfulness  was  not 
one  of  Beethoven's  vices,  and  that,  as  far  as  art  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  never  have  been  capable  of  any  insincere 
praise,  even  though  he  might  sometimes  have  judged  his 
Imperial  pupil  by  a  lower  standard  than  anyone  else.  But 
surely  he  would  never  have  used  the  epithet  "masterly"  of 
the  Archduke's  Forty  Variations  on  a  Theme  he  had  given 
him,  if  they  had  been  rubbish,  or  even  an  inadequate  produc- 
tion. Though  to-day  they  seem  somewhat  moth-eaten,  they 
are  really  a  very  capable  piece  of  work,  and  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  honest  musician  of  the  craft,  and  indeed  even 
more  than  that. 

Moreover  the  reading  of  Beethoven's  letters  to  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolph  gives  special  pleasure:  they  are  a  testimony 
both  to  him  who  wrote  them  and  to  him  to  whom  they  were 
written.  He  always  addressed  him,  if  the  paradox  may  be 
allowed,  most  submissively  from  above.  He  never  hid  his 
face  behind  the  mask  of  the  devoted  servant,  but  always,  so 
to  speak,  held  it  in  his  hand,  thus  emphasising  his  clear 
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understanding  of  the  necessary  distance  between  them,  to 
which,  however,  he  did  not  pay  much  attention.  He  talked 
to  his  "Imperial  Highness"  always  in  the  third  person  and 
yet  through  all  his  formal  correct  phrases  we  can  always  read 
an  almost  condescending  heartiness  which  expressed  itself  not 
only  in  his  sincere  interest  in  the  well-being  and  the  delicate 
health  of  the  Prince,  but  was  also  damped  down  into  a  con- 
sciously restrained  fatherly  affection,  the  expression  of  which 
was  over  and  over  again  muffled  by  his  self-esteem,  which 
was  always  ready  to  spring  into  action,  and  was  angered  by 
even  the  semblance  of  any  claim  to  superiority. 

It  was  as  if  he  were  always  ready  to  withdraw  himself  as 
in  fear  of  possible  misinterpretation,  when  by  chance  he  had 
become  too  cordial.  In  this  he  did  an  injustice  to  the  Arch- 
duke, who  always  remained  unaffectedly  friendly  and  ami- 
able, but  always  equally  avoided  any  courtly  formalities  and 
all  false  intimacy,  which  might  wound  the  bourgeois  as  being 
heedlessness  or  hidden  gracious  condescension,  of  which  he 
would  have  been  quite  incapable.  It  was  not  only  tactfulness 
which  prompted  him,  but  also  the  thoroughly  sincere  feelings 
of  a  youth  who  looks  up  to  a  great  man,  while  his  higher 
nature  deems  the  accident  of  his  own  high  birth  as  ridiculous 
and  of  no  account.  It  is  just  this  quality  which  gives  his  let- 
ters to  Beethoven  an  unspeakable  charm,  which  is  the  more 
fascinating  the  less  he  seems  to  realise  how  subtle  his  own 
emotions  are. 

Nor  did  he  change  when  he  became  a  Prince  of  the 
Church  J  in  all  that  he  wrote  to  the  Master,  we  always  see 
the  same  undertone  of  the  grateful  admiration  of  a  modest 
acolyte  for  the  unapproachable  Chief  of  the  Mysteries.  It 
would  scarcely  have  surprised  us  if  the  Archbishop  of 
Olmlitz  had  asked  the  composer  for  his  blessing.  It  was  never 
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the  other  way  round.  Beethoven's  mind  was  far  too  unecclesi- 
astical  and  undogmatic  to  think  of  such  things. 

But  he  has  in  truth  and  the  most  real  sense  of  the  word 
given  his  blessing  to  the  Cardinal  with  the  Missa  Solemnis, 
which  he  had  not  begun  on  a  commission  from  his  patron, 
but  had  written  under  the  impulse  of  his  sincere  affection  for 
the  pure  and  serious  youth,  whom  he  thus  consecrated  at  the 
beginning  of  his  religious  office.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  "would  have  consecrated,"  had  the  gigantic 
work,  which  on  its  pinions  wafted  him  to  ever  greater  heights, 
been  completed  in  time.  But  the  work  was  of  slow  growth. 

What  was  meant  to  be  a  Mass  like  his  earlier  ones,  and 
was  to  have  made  the  first  High  Mass  of  the  young  Arch- 
bishop into  a  celebration  of  unique  solemnity,  a  gift,  a  festal 
greeting  and  music  worthy  of  the  moment,  became  a  song  of 
God  and  Mankind,  such  as  had  never  been  heard  before. 
Certainly,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  had  no  part  in  the  creation 
of  this  Mass,  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  in  all  musical 
art,  save  that  he  was  what  he  was.  On  the  one  hand  nothing 
in  him  has  anything  in  common  with  this  music  so  eloquent 
of  violent  struggles,  so  secular  yet  so  devout,  so  impersonal 
yet  springing  from  the  inmost  depths  of  Beethoven's  soul. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  have  been  a  lovable  being,  far 
above  all  that  is  common,  that  could  call  into  being  this 
music,  at  first  so  angrily  questioning,  so  directly  accusing, 
lashed  into  such  fearful  passion,  and  then  becoming  so  other- 
worldly, so  full  of  tidings  of  hope  from  the  Beyond,  such  a 
heart-throb  of  consoled  humanity. 

But  who  knows?  Who  knows  whether  this  soul  had  not 
had  to  fight  battles  equally  obstinate  and  hard-won,  whether 
it  had  not  passed  through  phases  of  confusion,  disillusion, 
revolt  and  doubt,  before  it  could  resign  itself  to  the  decision 
to  turn  away  from  the  world  and  find  refuge  in  the  bosom 
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of  the  Church?  Perhaps  indeed  the  Archbishop  was  really 
part  of  this  work  only  as  an  external  stimulus,  and  influenced 
only  its  first  plan.  However  this  may  be,  the  Missa  Solemnis 
would  not  have  been  created  without  the  Archduke  Rudolph, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  he  shares  the  immortality  of  Bee- 
thoven. 

It  was  this  Prince  of  the  Imperial  House  who  became  the 
first  Patron  of  the  newly  founded  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  (Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde)  to  whose  energetic 
initiative  we  owe  the  Master's  stay  in  Vienna. 

In  the  year  1809,  seventeen  years  after  the  Master  had 
settled  there,  without  being  able  to  obtain  a  permanent  posi- 
tion, or  even  the  title  of  a  "Hofkapellmeister,"  which  his 
ambition  desired,  a  tempting  proposal  was  made  to  him. 
Napoleon's  brother  Jerome,  known  as  "Konig  Lustig"  (The 
Merry  Monarch),  the  frivolous,  pleasure-seeking  ruler  of 
Westphalia,  caused  the  Master  to  be  summoned  to  him,  of- 
fered him  600  gold  ducats  as  yearly  salary,  and  150  ducats 
as  travelling  expenses,  if  he  would  come  to  his  Court  occa- 
sionally to  play  to  him  and  direct  the  few  concerts  of  Cham- 
ber Music  in  the  Palace  of  Kassel.  No  doubt  the  offer  was 
flattering  and  seductive.  It  seemed  to  guarantee  a  certainty, 
which,  as  history  teaches  us,  would  have  turned  out  to  be 
deceptive.  What  was  demanded  was  not  exacting  and  in  no 
way  detracted  from  his  dignity  as  an  artist. 

Beethoven  weighed  it  very  seriously  and  after  some  hesi- 
tation was  inclined  to  accept  it.  When  the  Archduke  heard  of 
it,  he  was  shocked  and  alarmed.  He  implored  Beethoven  not 
to  be  over-hasty.  He  must  not  leave  the  haunts  hallowed  by 
Haydn  and  Mozart.  Nowhere  else  would  he  find  a  second 
Vienna,-  and  he  promised  he  would  confer  at  once  with  his 
Imperial  brother  and  all  Beethoven's  noble  patrons  in  order 
to  secure  for  him  an  appropriate  salary,  which  would  save 
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him  from  all  further  anxiety.  Whether  he  did  actually  speak 
with  the  Emperor  is  not  certain. 

Presumably  Beethoven  thought  it  over.  He  knew  only  too 
well  that  the  good  Emperor  Francis  was  a  niggard  especially 
where  such  luxury  articles  as  music  or  a  great  composer  were 
concerned,  even  if  he  were  a  hundred  times  the  pride  of  the 
capital  and  became  one  of  its  strongest  attractions  for  the  for- 
eigner. Anyhow  the  Emperor  did  not  support  his  brother's 
action  to  the  extent  of  a  single  penny.  Also  the  other  noble- 
men to  whom  the  Archduke  wished  to  apply — ^Liechtenstein, 
Eszterhazy,  Palffy  and  Karoly — seem  to  have  failed  him, 
even  if  they  were  approached.  Only  two  noblemen  agreed 
and  made  possible  the  conclusion  of  the  already  mentioned 
agreement  which  secured  to  Beethoven  a  total  yearly  income 
of  4,000  gulden. 

Again,  if  anyone  had  been  shown  a  collection  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  noble  patrons  of  that  time,  and  had  been  asked 
to  guess  from  their  features  which  were  the  two  generous 
gentlemen  who  could  be  thought  capable  of  endowing  Bee- 
thoven in  this  manner,  it  would  have  been  a  hundred  to  one 
against  his  selecting  the  right  persons.  Prince  Lobkowitz, 
with  his  puffy  childish  face,  with  the  vulgar  snub-nose,  and 
the  friendly  shrewdly  smiling  mouth,  the  pair  of  merry  boy's 
eyes  looking  with  cheerful  questionings  into  the  world,  who 
could  be  roused  to  any  interest  in  music  only  by  Beethoven's 
flowing  mane,  might,  to  judge  from  his  whole  appearance, 
have  been  rather  a  guzzling  epicure  than  a  man  of  artistic 
nature. 

The  unkempt  Prince  Kinsky,  with  his  flying  curly  hair, 
his  whiskers,  his  full  mouth  under  the  short  moustache,  his 
soft  sensual  chin,  and  his  widely  open,  ruminating  eyes,  rather 
resembled  a  figure  of  Lenau's  imagination  and  still  more  an 
elegant,  melancholy  Hussar  of  the  Honved,  rather  than  a 
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man  able  to  penetrate  into  Beethoven's  spiritual  world.  Per- 
haps he  preferred  gipsy  music  to  the  Ninth  Symphony,  and 
one  would  hardly  do  these  two  gentlemen  an  injustice  if  one 
were  to  ascribe  their  noble  gesture  and  their  further  conduct 
rather  to  the  wish  to  please  the  Archduke  than  to  a  burning 
desire  to  keep  Beethoven  in  Vienna. 

Lobkowitz  indeed  did  not  make  too  great  an  effort.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  700  gulden  which  he  added  to  the  Prince's 
1,500  had  any  great  share  in  the  ruin  which  soon  befell  him. 

Kinsky  went  further  than  either  of  them.  He  signed  for 
1,800  gulden,  and  this  completed  the  projected  sum  of  4,000 
gulden.  Unfortunately  soon  afterwards  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  the  executors  of  his  Will  could  think  of  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  suspend  the  payment  of  his  share  to 
Beethoven's  annuity.  The  tremendous  fall  in  the  value  of 
money  which  occurred  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the 
financial  disasters  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  who  had  been  se- 
verely affected,  further  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
composer's  income  to  one-half. 

Beethoven's  fury  knew  no  bounds.  He  raged,  he  went  to 
law  J  he  secretly,  and  not  only  secretly,  accused  the  Archduke 
of  having  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  offer  from  Kas- 
sel  and  having  forced  him  into  this  hopelessly  precarious 
position.  Yet  he  was  the  only  one  who  produced  his  share, 
and  thus  held  Beethoven  indemnified  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. 

It  was  only  after  endless  urgent  letters  from  Beethoven 
that  Princess  Karoline  Kinsky  attacked  the  Trustee  Courts 
and  the  Prince's  obstinate  chief  cashier  and  ordered  payment 
in  full. 

Prince  Lobkowitz  was  the  only  one  who  refused  to  keep 
his  word  in  these  changed  circumstances  and  relied  on  his 
shattered  fortune  as  excuse. 
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These  painful  negotiations  dragged  on  till  the  year  1813. 
The  incensed  Master  spoke  only  in  words  of  abuse  of  the 
Prince  who  from  a  patron  became  "a  Princely  rogue,"  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  his  morbid  terror  of  want,  Bee- 
thoven adopted  a  quite  improper  tone  and  behaved  in  a  way 
unworthy  of  himself.  Finally  the  action  was  decided  against 
him. 

Then  an  amazing  thing  happened,  with  which  one  would 
never  have  credited  that  rosy-cheeked,  baby  face.  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  as  soon  as  he  had  won  his  case  against  the  effer- 
vescing, abusive  Master,  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  his  con- 
tribution to  Beethoven's  allowance  in  full  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  its  continuation  after  his  death.  But  he  refused  ever 
to  see  the  humiliated  composer  again.  Beethoven  tried  in 
vain  to  approach  him  to  explain  and  to  make  it  up.  He  tried 
to  make  good  what  he  had  done,  dedicated  a  Cantata  to  the 
Prince  for  his  birthday,  but  all  in  vain.  The  Prince  contem- 
plated Beethoven's  successes  from  afar,  and  wrote  to  the 
Archduke  who  tried  to  act  as  mediator:  "As  a  passionate  lover 
of  music  I  am  glad  that  people  are  really  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate his  certainly  great  works."  But  he  had  been  too  deeply 
wounded  and  irritated  by  the  inconsiderate  and  ungrateful 
behaviour  of  Beethoven,  from  whom  one  never  knew  what 
to  expect,  to  bring  himself  to  resume  intercourse  with  him. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  and  therefore  to  honour  the  noble 
magnanimity  with  which  Lobkowitz  had  ended  a  trouble- 
some affair  and  given  evidence  of  the  nobility  of  his  nature 
and  his  reverent  understanding  of  Beethoven. 

The  failure  of  the  Master's  humanity  and  the  proved  su- 
periority of  his  aristocratic  patron  are  lamentable,  and  can 
only  be  explained  by  Beethoven's  childishness  in  all  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life,  and  the  spectre  of  want  which  always 
haunted  him.  His  ever  recurring  feeble  plays  on  words  about 
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the  "scores"  which  only  add  to  the  "scores"  which  are  chalked 
up  against  him,  are  a  significant  symptom. 


THE   TRAGEDY    OF    MAECENAS 

A  whole  series  of  representatives  of  Vienna  of  that  time 
were  cast  for  parts  in  the  drama  of  Beethoven's  life.  But  they 
appear  in  other  acts,  or  at  least  in  other  scenes,  and  the  list 
of  persons  must  be  given  elsewhere.  They  are  mostly  men 
and  women  belonging  rather  to  the  bourgeoisie  who  bore  the 
outward  tokens  of  nobility  in  their  names  rather  than  in  their 
manners  however  clearly  the  hall-mark  was  impressed  on 
their  real  natures. 

A  good  example  is  the  Baron  von  Gleichenstein,  a  colour- 
less man,  who  was  truly  devoted  to  the  Master.  Then  there 
was  Nikolaus  von  Zmeskall,  Beethoven's  "Mudlark"  and 
"Count  Guzzle,"  the  fussy,  always  slightly  worried,  service- 
able adherent,  who  was  magnificent  only  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  who  was  a  close  companion  of  many  often  diffi- 
cult years.  And  there  were  many  others  who  will,  as  these 
two  did,  come  to  the  fore  in  another  section  of  this  dance  of 
life. 

There  is,  however,  one  figure  which  must  be  sketched,  that 
of  a  man  indissolubly  connected  with  Beethoven's  Chamber 
Music,  whose  name  shines  for  all  times  through  the  dedica- 
tion of  three  immortal  Quartets,  Count  and  later  Prince 
Andreas  Cyrillovitch  Rasumowsky,  who  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  was  fersona  grata  as  Russian  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna.  He  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Prince  on 
the  ashes  of  his  beautiful  home  in  Vienna  by  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander I,  who  happened  to  be  present. 

His  palace  on  the  Landstrasse  soon  became  the  centre  of 
the  artistic  life  of  the  city.  The  extensive  building,  half  in 
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the  Empire  style  and  half,  in  that  of  the  Renaissance,  with 
the  projecting  roof  garden,  supported  by  six  beautiful  Ionic 
columns,  stood  at  that  time  isolated  on  hilly  meadow  land. 
Now  it  is  hemmed  in  by  houses  of  all  kinds,  and  the  trees 
which  surrounded  it  have  long  since  been  felled.  It  now 
serves  Science,  for  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Geological 
Institute. 

At  that  time,  however,  light  and  music  flooded  the  splen- 
did palace,  the  interior  of  which  was  famous  already  for  the 
Canova  Hall,  full  of  the  choicest  statues  of  the  much-admired 
sculptor,  who  had  already  gained  fame  as  the  creator  of  the 
noble  Christina  monument.  But  the  wonderful  library,  the 
valuable  picture  gallery  and  the  collection  of  other  works  of 
art,  spoke  more  eloquently  of  the  artistic  culture  of  the 
Rasumowskys,  of  which  still  more  striking  proofs  were  the 
musical  evenings  in  the  noble  marble  hall,  which  had  become 
historic  through  the  first  hearing  of  many  of  the  Chamber 
Works  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven  and  the  presence  of  their 
creators. 

The  Prince  himself  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  admi- 
rable violinist,  and  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
his  quartet  style  by  Papa  Haydn  himself,  and  was  looked  on 
as  the  guardian  of  the  true  tradition  of  performance  of  these 
masterpieces.  That  he  had  a  real  knowledge  of  all  that  was 
great  in  the  art  of  music  and  that  Beethoven  highly  es- 
teemed him  as  such  could  be  proved — even  if  we  did  not 
know  it  by  hearsay — by  the  sure  evidence  of  Beethoven's 
imperishable  three  Quartets,  Op.  59,  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  Prince.  Under  the  name  of  Rasumowsky  Quartets  their 
name  has  long  since  been  synonymous  with  virile  strength, 
with  inspiration  and  a  wonderful  homogeneity  of  whole 
movements,  the  splendid  flowers  of  which  are  the  blossom- 
ings of  one  single  seed. 
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Whoever  credits  this  patron  and  employer  with  a  true 
understanding  of  these  magical  worlds  o£  sound  confined 
within  the  four  corners  of  one  narrow  tone-picture,  must  feel 
true  respect  for  him.  From  Prince  Rasumowsky's  appearance 
no  one  could  guess  that  Goethe's  epigram:  "Sometimes  they 
are  cold,  sometimes  coarse"  did  not  apply  to  him  as  it  did  to 
other  patrons. 

The  tall,  slight,  spare  gentleman  looked  more  like  a  Rus- 
sian Chief  of  Police  than  a  generous  supporter  of  the  best 
Chamber  Music.  The  face,  over  which  his  dark  hair  curled 
tightly  like  a  cap,  the  suspicious,  watchful  eyes,  set  far  apart, 
the  squat  nose,  the  mouth  pressed  together  till  the  lips  had 
almost  disappeared,  and  the  brutally  projecting  chin,  give  the 
whole,  strikingly  small  head  an  expression  of  such  cold 
malevolence  that  one  would  rather  expect  to  see  the  knout 
in  his  small,  well-cared-for  hand  than  a  violin  bow.  Perhaps 
he  was  fighting  with  passionate  anxiety  against  his  own  char- 
acter, against  hereditary  cruelty  and  atavistic  contempt  of 
mankind,  and  sought  and  found  refuge  for  himself  in  art. 
He  seems  to  have  intoxicated  himself  with  music — more  even 
when  he  was  listening  than  when  he  himself  sat  at  the  first 
or  second  violin  desk  and  was  playing  one  of  the  Haydn 
Quartets,  for  which  he  had  such  boundless  affection. 

At  first  Chamber  Music  was  played  alternately  in  his  pal- 
ace and  in  that  of  his  brother-in-law,  Lichnowsky.  Then  he 
engaged  Ignaz  Schuppanzigh  and  his  three  colleagues,  Sina, 
Weiss  and  Linke,  for  life  as  his  private  Quartet.  These  four 
artists  became  world-famous  under  the  name  of  Rasumowsky 
Quartet  as  unsurpassed  models  for  the  interpretations  of  the 
works  of  the  Vienna  Master.  Above  all,  Beethoven  set  the 
seal  on  their  fame  by  acknowledging  them  as  the  authentic 
mouthpiece  of  his  intentions  and  the  best  heralds  of  his 
Chamber  Music. 
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No  wonder:  Prince  Rasumowsky,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognise  the  demonic  audacity  of  Beethoven's  idiom, 
placed  the  Quartet  entirely  at  the  service  of  the  Master.  He 
was  free  to  have  a  rehearsal  at  any  time.  Immediately  after 
he  had  conceived  any  passage,  he  could  satisfy  himself  how  it 
sounded,  and  whether  or  no  it  were  playable.  He  made  full 
use  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  and  teaching,  with  all  the 
joy  which  can  be  known  only  by  an  insatiable  artist  who  is 
consumed  by  the  flames  of  his  genius. 

In  this  princely  house  Beethoven  was  quite  himself.  He 
felt  he  was  understood,  was  not  obliged  to  keep  a  tight  rein 
on  himself,  and  was  free  both  actually  and  metaphorically  to 
enjoy  himself  in  shirt-sleeves,  as  he  certainly  often  did  dur- 
ing rehearsals.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  case  in  the  whole  of 
Beethoven's  relations  with  his  aristocratic  friends  of  which  no 
strained  relations,  no  disturbing  incidents  have  to  be  reported. 
Unfortunately  the  fire  mentioned  above,  which  destroyed  the 
Prince's  palace,  his  collections  and  all  the  sculptures  and  pic- 
tures, also  disturbed  the  external  relationship  of  the  Master 
to  Rasumowsky. 

This  time,  however,  the  Master  was  blameless.  The  Prince 
buried  the  secrets  of  his  inner  life  under  the  ruins.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  that  he  had  built  up, 
all  the  ultimate  refinements  of  the  pleasures  of  sight  and 
hearing,  all  that  he,  like  one  of  the  Medici,  had  created  for 
himself  by  the  force  of  his  personality  and  confined  within 
his  four  walls,  had  become  unique  in  Vienna. 

It  was  all  laid  in  ruins  in  one  night,  on  New  Year's  Eve 
of  1 8 14,  and  Rasumowsky,  who  had  seen  his  life's  work,  the 
focus  and  the  content  of  his  existence  in  such  service  of  art, 
and  not  in  his  (so-called  "eminent")  diplomatic  work,  grew 
more  and  more  indifferent  to  life,  till  he  lapsed  into  deplor- 
able melancholia.  For  two  years  longer  he  attempted  to  find 
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comfort  and  cheerful  peace  of  mind  in  his  beloved  music,  but 
in  vain.  It  was  no  longer  a  palliative  for  himj  it  only  stirred 
up  his  suffering  to  greater  hopelessness.  Not  even  in  the  in- 
effable spirituality  of  the  Adagio  in  E  major  of  the  second 
Rasumowsky  Quartet,  in  which  we  seem  to  hear  voices  from 
above,  the  movement  of  all  the  three  Quartets  commissioned 
by  him  for  which  he  had  the  most  enthusiastic  fondness — the 
movement,  too,  of  which  Beethoven  was  wont  to  say  that  it 
came  to  him  as  he  was  contemplating  the  star-studded  sky 
and  thinking  of  the  harmonies  of  the  spheres — could  the  un- 
happy Prince  find  relief  from  his  ever  growing  dejection  and 
misanthropic  feelings. 

He  dismissed  the  Schuppanzigh  Quartet,  the  members  of 
which  were  scattered  to  Russia,  to  Paris  and  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  He  showed  his  fine  sense  of  responsibility,  how- 
ever, to  the  four  musicians  who  had  believed  that  they  were 
provided  for  with  him  for  all  time,  by  settling  pensions  for 
life  on  them.  It  is  but  one  more  feature  in  the  portrait  of 
this  curiously  contradictory  great-hearted  man. 

It  was  a  fateful  decision  for  Beethoven.  He  had  been 
vitally  stimulated  by  constant  contact  with  his  interpreters, 
who  had  influenced  his  own  creative  work,  not  only  by  giving 
him  a  chance  of  testing  all  the  possibilities  of  technique  and 
tone-colour,  but  also  by  setting  up  a  tradition  for  the  correct 
playing  of  his  works.  The  vital,  perfect  performances  of  his 
Chamber  Music  which  he  was  enabled  to  hear  gave  him  the 
assurance  that  he  was  progressing  in  safety  over  the  most 
perilous  heights  that  loomed  above  his  uncharted  way.  Now 
he  had  to  depend  only  on  his  inner  hearing,  and  always 
marched  on  with  wildest  self-will  by  side  tracks  and  into  the 
unknown. 

At  the  time  of  this  event  his  deafness  had  increased  with 
relentless  certainty.   Small  wonder  then  that  he  withdrew 
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more  and  more  into  his  own  world,  where  importunate  curi- 
osity could  not  follow  him. 

Possibly  he  looked  on  the  conflagration  in  which  he  had 
lost  so  much  as  a  warning  from  fate,  which  had  to  impose 
renunciation  after  renunciation  on  him,  so  that  he  might  learn 
to  rely  on  himself  alone  and  be  released  ever  more  and  more 
from  the  brutal  realities  of  life.  Certain  it  is  that  those  flames 
burnt  away  one  of  his  last  ties  with  the  outer  world  of  Vienna. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  hark  back. 

Had  Beethoven,  in  spite  of  the  clamour  and  insistent  ad- 
miration which  surrounded  him,  been  really  aware  of  the 
Vienna  in  which  he  abode?  Was  he  conscious  of  the  world  on 
which  he  had  chanced?  It  was  an  exclusive  world  that  lived 
in  splendid,  light-grey  mansions  with  escutcheons  carved  on 
their  portals.  The  cool  stairways  wound  gently  upwards  to 
the  festively  decked  halls  where  thousands  of  wax  candles 
shed  their  soft  light  on  the  gay  crowd,  and  on  all  the  artistic 
trifles  which  glittered  in  their  glass  cases  or  the  canvases 
which  looked  out  from  their  frames  on  the  gilded  walls.  The 
real  voice  of  the  city  penetrated  but  rarely  this  atmosphere 
of  love  of  art  and  artistic  pretence,  sensual  seduction  and 
frigid  diplomacy,  graceful  folly  and  careless  enjoyment.  The 
assembled  nobles  heard  neither  the  tolling  of  the  church 
bells,  nor  the  soldiers'  tavern  ditties,  nor  the  coarse  doggerel 
and  wild  dances  of  the  Prater  and  the  showbooths,  nor  the 
barrel-organs  beyond  the  walls.  With  it  all  there  was  a  sub- 
terranean rumbling  of  secret  defiance  and  smouldering  law- 
lessness. Did  Beethoven,  did  his  music,  know  aught  of  the 
other  Vienna,  which  was  the  real  Vienna? 

Not  only  in  the  circles  which  we  have  summoned  from  the 
land  of  shadows,  but  also  in  the  rest  of  Vienna,  he  was  famous 
and  enthusiastically  honoured,  chiefly  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
piano.  But  ere  long  his  titanic  playing  was  almost  overshad- 
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owed  by  the  numberless  creations,  the  Sonatas  for  Piano,  for 
Violin  or  for  Violoncello,  the  Trios,  Quartets  and  Sympho- 
nies, which  gushed  forth  with  such  disconcerting  rapidity  into 
the  realm  and  disclosed  to  mankind  one  new  realm  of  music 
after  the  other. 

Thus  speedily  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  no  longer  the 
hero  of  the  keyboard  whom  the  town  flocked  to  hear.  He  was 
now  hailed  as  the  master-mind  of  music.  Yet  his  works  were 
still  too  new,  too  surprising,  too  confusing  to  help  to  the 
understanding  of  the  man  himself  as  later  they  could  do. 
His  life  had  long  since  become  but  a  gesture  of  necessity, 
only  a  shadow  thrown  by  his  music. 

The  reverse  cannot  be  said.  It  was  not  his  art,  scarcely  his 
words,  but  only  his  works  that  fully  explained  him.  Beetho- 
ven and  his  true  life  are  found  in  the  music  he  created. 


[IJO] 


THE  ROUND  OF  WOMEN 


AMOR    FATI 

NO  CLEARER  AND  PURER  LIGHT  HAS 
ever  shone  on  the  world  than  that  shed  by  the 
flame  of  love  which  burned  in  the  music  of  Bee- 
thoven. It  rose  bright  and  great,  straight  heavenwards,  with- 
out smoke  or  murky  fumes  and  left  no  ash  behind.  In  it  all 
earthly  dross  was  consumed.  It  was  fed  by  the  soul  alone, 
which  transformed  it  into  an  undying  radiance. 

But  it  was  never  a  light  that  glowed  behind  a  dark  red 
glass  before  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  which  devout  hands  must 
always  feed  anew  lest  it  flicker  out  deplorably.  It  was  in 
truth  an  unextinguishable,  sacred  lamp  of  heaven,  a  lamp  of 
humanity  on  a  high  altar,  but  often  also  a  beacon,  a  torch 
lighting  up  pagan  groves,  a  Northern  light  over  glacier 
heights,  a  leaping  flame  of  the  heart.  Never  was  it,  even  in 
the  fiercest  bursts  of  passion,  an  erotic  glow,  a  smoky  fire  of 
sensuality.  This  flame  never  had  in  it  aught  of  the  sex  of 
man  J  it  was  the  man  whole  and  complete.  But  nevertheless 
it  was  always  a  woman  that  set  it  alight. 

Beethoven  would  not  have  been  the  commanding  artist 
that  he  was,  if  earthly  and  heavenly  love  had  not  become  in 
him,  if  not  perhaps  the  only  driving  forces  yet  certainly  the 
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strongest,  most  fertile,  mystically  dominant  elements  of  all 
which  bear  fruit  in  a  work  of  art  and  are  the  very  law  of  its 
existence — as  they  must  become  in  everyone  who  speaks  in 
imperishable  timeless  images  to  the  whole  world,  and  not 
only  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  men  and  women  of  his  day. 

The  more  so,  when  the  work  of  art  is  baulked  of  comple- 
tion, when  too  early  love  of  home  or  dissipation  of  strength 
in  adventure  leads  to  premature  self-satisfaction  and  stagna- 
tion, and  can  only  become  creative  again  when  the  artist  has 
once  overcome  the  single  overpowering  passion,  which  exer- 
cises its  beneficent — or  pernicious — power  to  the  strengthen- 
ing— or  the  destruction — of  every  other  kind  of  growth  of 
the  soul,  leaving  no  more  room  for  development,  because 
nothing  else  can  live  beside  it.  But  greatest  is  its  creative 
power  when  forced  renunciation  is  not  changed  to  puling 
sentiment,  to  whining  or  cynical  sneers,  when  all  longing  and 
all  desire,  which  call  into  the  wilderness  or  remain  unsatisfied 
in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  fate — perhaps  also  when  the  dread 
of  the  restrictions  of  respectable  citizenship  and  of  the  guilt 
of  an  insufficiently  fulfilled  mission — are  elevated  into  great- 
ness, purity  and  absence  of  passion.  The  energy  of  a  heart 
that  has  suffered,  the  power  of  the  spirit,  the  strength  of  a 
man  who,  tried  in  the  fire,  overcomes  himself,  exercise  a 
greater  power  over  humanity  than  any  other  message  of  life, 
when  they  again  take  shape  on  a  higher  plane  of  experience, 
as  poetry  or  music. 

Dante,  Shakespeare  and  Michael  Angelo,  Bruckner  and 
Brahms,  Kleist  and  Hugo  Wolf,  Schubert,  Schopenhauer, 
Kant  and  even  Goethe,  the  most  loving  and  best  beloved  of 
all,  have  proved  with  their  blood  that  it  is  not  the  warmth 
of  the  home-nest  or  the  wild  surging  bliss  of  love,  but  only 
resignation  and  solitude,  that  are  akin  to  genius.  Beethoven 
is  perhaps  the  most  convincing  example  of  all  of  the  conflict 
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between  urgent  devotion,  to  warm-hearted  womanhood, 
which  cries  aloud  for  love  and  wedlock,  and  a  mission  en- 
forced from  without,  compelling  final  renunciation  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  sorrowful  obedience  to  the  inner  law  at  the  price 
of  that  human  happiness  which  is  often  granted  to  the  mean- 
est, and  for  which  he  hungered  like  one  of  the  meanest. 

Beethoven  was  not  one  of  those  who  renounced  from  the 
beginning:  nor  did  he,  like  many  other  great  men,  pursue 
his  path  through  life  unloved,  or  at  least  in  shame-faced  con- 
cealment of  his  feelings,  as  one  who  has  never  heard  a  tender 
word  from  the  lips  of  a  woman.  He,  too,  was  timid  in  the 
presence  of  women,  full  of  reverence  for  their  dignity,  and 
marriage  was  for  him  a  sacred  thing.  Not  only  would  he 
never  have  touched  or  treated  disrespectfully  a  woman  of 
whom  he  could  dream  as  a  possible  wife,  but  the  marriage 
bond  of  strangers  and  of  his  friends  was  for  him  something 
untouchable,  and  he  was  deeply  wounded  when  he  was  even 
suspected  of  levity  or  the  thought  of  any  laxity  in  his  conduct 
towards  the  wife  of  an  acquaintance. 

When  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  his  friend  Bigot  and 
his  wife  one  day  refused  his  invitation  to  her  and  her  young 
daughter  to  a  drive,  and  wounded  him  by  imputing  to  him 
improper  motives.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  them,  with 
its  expressions  of  pain  and  astonishment,  is  a  beautiful  and 
touching  proof  of  the  high-minded  feelings  of  the  Master. 

"In  any  case,"  he  writes,  "it  is  one  of  my  first  principles 
never  to  be  anything  but  a  friend  to  the  wife  of  another  man. 
Never  should  I  care  by  such  a  relationship  to  fill  my  heart 
with  suspicion  of  a  woman  who  might  perhaps  one  day  share 
my  destiny,  and  thus  spoil  the  purest  beauty  of  life  for  my- 
self. Dear  Bigot,  dear  Marie,  a  thing  you  should  never  do 
is  to  misinterpret  the  secret  of  a  friend — ^because  you  cannot 
guess  it  at  once.  Never,  never  will  you  find  me  wanting  in 
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nobility  of  mind.  From  childhood  I  have  learnt  to  love  vir- 
tue and  all  things  beautiful  and  good.  You  have  done  my 
heart  a  great  hurt.  It  will  only  serve  to  strengthen  our  friend- 
ship more  and  more." 

The  whole  Beethoven  speaks  in  the  real  pain  of  these  pro- 
foundly reproachful  words  of  a  man  misjudged  and  injured 
in  his  finest  feelings. 

A  man  who  approaches  women  with  such  tenderness,  and 
especially  if  he  is  inclined  to  hide  his  own  modest  feelings 
behind  a  coarse  jest,  will  always  be  disillusioned  and  mis- 
judged, and  double  disappointment  awaits  one  whose  usual 
imperious  roughness  and  disconcertingly  unruly  caprices  are 
in  such  contrast  with  shy,  awkward,  embarrassed  warmth  in 
the  presence  of  a  woman  he  loves,  who — and  that  but  rarely 
— can  find  an  outlet  for  her  passion  only  in  the  written  word. 
And  such  was  the  fate  of  Beethoven. 


THE   ROUND   OF    INNOCENCE 

It  was  not  only  in  the  presence  of  women  of  great  worth 
that  his  wonted  imperious,  regal  heedlessness  so  utterly 
failed  him.  He  had  nothing  of  the  ascetic  in  him.  His  senses 
were  fully  alive,  and  he  had  powerful  impulses.  His  health 
was  robust  in  spite  of  his  over-sensitive  nerves.  This  showed 
itself  in  a  certain  irritation  and  obstinacy  of  his  digestive 
organs,  which  indeed  he  maltreated  roughly  and  cruelly 
enough  until  they  became  chronically  deranged.  His  full- 
blooded  body  craved  satisfaction  no  less  than  his  mind.  Only 
hypocrites  will  be  astonished  or  offended  at  the  thought  that 
he,  who  so  loathed  all  physical  enjoyment  and  subdued  all 
his  physical  instincts  with  an  impatience  which  had  in  it  some- 
thing sublimely  contemptuous,  now  and  then  looked  with 
pleasure  on — let  us  say — a  beauty  of  the  people. 
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Grillparzer,  in  his  reminiscences  of  Beethoven,  relates  a 
curious  episode  of  this  kind.  While  he  was  staying  in  Heili- 
genstadt,  the  youthful  Master  had  been  struck  during  a  walk 
by  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  decayed  farmer  called  Floh- 
berger,  who,  by  the  way,  had  a  somewhat  doubtful  reputa- 
tion. From  that  day  he  made  a  point  of  passing  the  neglected 
farm  every  day.  He  would  stop  at  the  gate  to  contemplate 
the  buxom  young  woman  hard  at  work  at  a  hay  or  manure 
cart,  plying  her  pitchfork,  obviously  with  a  liberal  exhibition 
of  her  undeniable  charms.  But  he  never  addressed  her.  He 
only  stopped  and  looked  with  the  curious,  almost  sneering 
expression,  that  he  had  when  his  feelings  were  aroused. 
When  Fraulein  Liese,  who,  by  the  way,  would  have  found 
a  strapping  farm  lad  more  to  her  taste  than  this  strange  ad- 
mirer who  gazed  at  her  without  a  word,  scared  him  away 
with  a  light  jest  or  a  saucy  laugh,  he  would  take  to  his  heels, 
muttering  strangely.  But  he  returned  punctually  the  next 
day  and  stared  through  his  lorgnette,  in  rapt  contemplation, 
at  all  the  attractive  outlines  of  this  Dulcinea  of  Dobling,  with- 
out daring  to  approach  her. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  eccentric  Master,  who 
even  here  was  too  embarrassed,  must  have  felt  an  interest  in 
the  certainly  not  unapproachable  beauty,  which  far  exceeded 
mere  pleasure  of  the  eye,  for  when  her  dissolute  father  had 
been  put  into  the  village  lockup  for  drunkenness  and  brawl- 
ing, Beethoven  himself  went  to  the  Village  Council  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  liberation  of  Herr  Flohberger  so  energetically 
and  withal  so  uncivilly  that  the  worthies  of  the  Dobling 
Council  almost  sent  him  to  prison  too.  What  a  curious  lofty 
soul,  which  was  incapable  even  of  a  passing  movement  of  the 
senses  without  combining  it  with  human  sympathy  and  thus 
ennobling  it. 

It  really  seems  as  if  Beethoven  was  incapable  of  using  an 
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unseemly,  still  less  a  ribald,  expression  to  any  woman.  Even 
in  the  company  of  men,  he  could  bring  no  indecent  word  over 
his  lips,  even  in  talk  about  the  forward  or  the  venal. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Conversation  Books  (which  un- 
fortunately for  the  present  remains  the  last),  issued  by  Wil- 
helm  Nohl,  we  read  how  Beethoven  was  twitted  again  and 
again  about  a  Frau  Janick,  with  whom  he  would  often  gladly 
retire  into  solitude.  Her  husband,  by  the  way,  was  notori- 
ously indulgent,  not  to  say  complaisant.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  denied  that  her  kisses  were  not  at  all  unpleasing  to 
him  3  but  the  moment  that  the  conversation  threatened  to  be- 
come doubtful,  he  interposed  j  certainly  it  was  immediately 
broken  off.  How  terribly  ashamed  he  was  of  himself  when 
he  was  once  induced  to  visit  a  woman  of  the  town  we  have 
already  told. 

We  almost  see  his  ready  blush  and  the  painful  blinking 
of  his  eyes  when  he — this  is  told  us  by  the  Conversation 
Book — was  caught  by  a  friend  in  one  of  the  narrow  alleys 
into  which  he  had  after  all  been  sometimes  driven  by  the 
needs  of  his  body.  "Where  were  you  going  to-day  about 
seven  o'clock  near  the  Bauernmarkt?"  he  was  once  asked  by 
an  indiscreet  visitor,  and  he  received  only  the  hasty  angrily 
written  answer  in  bad  Latin,  ^'Culfam  trans  genitalium.^^ 

He  needs  must  deliver  himself  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
all  physical  needs.  He  dared  not  risk  distraction  by  anything 
which  could  remind  him  of  his  body  and  hamper  his  mind 
in  its  free  untrammelled  flight. 

A  pleasing  little  incident  is  related  by  Ferdinand  Ries  who 
tells  us  how  susceptible  Beethoven  was  to  feminine  beauty 
and  how  quickly  he  succumbed  to  such  charms,  even  those  of 
a  completely  unknown  woman.  The  youth  came  to  Baden  for 
a  lesson,  but  found  a  beautiful  young  woman  sitting  next  to 
Beethoven  on  the  sofa.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  the  Master, 
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he  wanted  to  disappear,  but  Beethoven  called  him  back:  "Just 
you  play  for  a  few  minutes."  He  obeyed.  The  Master  and 
the  lady  remained  sitting  behind  him  and  seemed  every  now 
and  then  to  whisper  to  each  other.  "I  had  been  playing  for 
quite  a  long  time  when  Beethoven  suddenly  called  out :  'Ries, 
play  something  love-sick,'  and  shortly  afterwards,  ^Some- 
thing melancholy' j  then  'Something  passionate!'  Suddenly 
Beethoven  jumped  up  saying,  'But  all  this  is  music  of  mine,'  " 
obviously  in  pretended  astonishment,  but  secretly  pleased 
that  he  was  able  to  say  to  the  pretty  creature  next  to  him 
something  beautiful  not  in  words  only  but  in  music  also,  and 
could  own  that  he  was  the  creator  of  so  much  beauty.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  lady  left,  and  it  appears  that  Beethoven  had 
not  the  smallest  notion  what  her  name  was,  or  who  she  was. 
She  had  simply  come  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  he  had 
made  no  objection.  An  older  woman  would  certainly  not 
have  been  admitted.  He  and  Ries  even  followed  her  in  the 
hope  of  finding  out  where  she  lived,  but  she  got  away  from 
the  pair  in  the  doubtful  light  of  the  moon,  and  Ries  learnt 
only  later  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  a  foreign  prince.  He 
brought  the  news  to  Beethoven,  who  took  no  notice  and 
never  again  mentioned  the  episode.  Either  what  the  pupil 
told  him  drove  her  from  his  mind,  or  he  had  not  thought  of 
her  for  a  long  time  before  that. 

In  contrast  with  the  real  passions  which  sometimes  domi- 
nated him  for  years,  such  tiny  flames  never  burned  for  long. 
He  caught  fire  as  quickly  as  he  soon  grew  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent, and  he  was  surprised  at  himself  when  such  an  amorous 
interlude  lasted  longer  than  a  few  days.  When  Ries  once 
dared  to  tease  him  about  the  conquest  of  a  certain  beautiful 
woman,  he  confessed  she  had  attracted  him  for  a  longer  time 
and  more  strongly  than  any  other,  namely  a  full  seven 
months.  Even  in  the  case  of  serious  loves,  which  were  begun 
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in  tragedy,  his  constancy  did  not  last  beyond  their  duration. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  love  only  once  in  a  lifetime 
and  then  cannot  forget.  He  never  mourned  a  shadow  that 
had  passed. 

It  is  not  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  he  treasured  till  the 
day  of  his  death  the  letter  to  the  "Immortal  Beloved"  which 
he  never  sent  or  received  back.  There  were  certainly  two  or 
three  women  in  his  life  who  for  a  time  meant  everything  to 
him  J  the  goal  of  longing  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  earthly 
existence,  from  whom  he  was  separated  not  by  disillusion, 
but  by  Fate  and  the  exclusive  domination  of  his  work.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  not  starved  of  love  by  necessity.  It  was 
he  who  elbowed  aside  many  women  who  offered  themselves 
to  him.  It  was  almost  always  the  result  of  his  own  inner  con- 
flict and  his  own  free  self-determination.  It  was  perhaps  only 
once  that  circumstances  forced  him  to  renounce  a  woman 
whom  he  had  wooed  in  suffering.  Equally  certain  is  it  that 
his  lofty  morality,  his  manly  dignity,  the  irresistible  nobility 
of  his  self-respect,  his  absolute  sacrifice  of  himself  to  his  art, 
are  proved  as  convincingly  by  his  shuddering  disgust  at  all 
that  is  merely  physical,  as  by  his  passing  fancies,  which  he 
knew  could  have  no  sequel,  wholly  and  deeply  as  he  was 
absorbed  by  them  for  the  moment.  The  host  of  chosen 
women  who  offered  him  their  hearts  are  but  another  proof. 

Had  it  been  otherwise,  this  affection  would  not  have  lived 
on  even  after  a  separation  which  was  not  always  caused  by 
their  fickleness.  It  was  always  his  terror  lest  a  definite  union 
might  mean  the  loss  of  his  individuality  and  make  him  un- 
true to  his  higher  mission,  that  brought  about  the  end  of 
Beethoven's  love  episodes.  Later  he  himself  always  deplored 
it  bitterly  and  yet  thanked  heaven  for  it,  knowing  the  reason. 
He  knew  full  well  the  inevitable  and  inalterable  Tables  of 
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the  Law,  which  ruled  his  life  and  forbade  him  to  taste  any 
happiness  in  divided  allegiance. 

Beethoven  never,  as  we  have  already  said,  desired  a  woman 
whom  he  really  loved  otherwise  than  as  his  wife.  The  fact 
that,  especially  as  a  young  man,  he  was  obliged  to  choke 
down  such  desires  with  clenched  teeth,  is  due  in  the  first  line 
to  his  character,  as  it  then  was,  in  which  timidity  was  not 
counter-balanced  by  vehement  self-will  and  assured  conscious- 
ness of  worth  as  in  later  years.  But  doubtless  these  feelings 
were  already  awake  then. 

Did  Leonore  von  Breuning  suspect  that  she  was  the  first 
of  whom  the  defiant  fervent  youth  dreamed  as  his  wife? 
Perhaps  it  was  a  half-unconscious  dream  which  haunted  him, 
but  certainly  not  when  his  "Raptus"  was  on  him.  That  was 
the  name  which  Frau  von  Breuning,  his  motherly  friend, 
half  in  earnest,  indulgently  gave  to  his  cheerful,  riotous  or 
furious  outbreaks  of  feeling.  No,  shy  and  solitary,  he  forced 
back  his  dream  into  the  half-light  of  his  boy's  soul,  which 
longed  for  intimacy  and  warmth.  Assuredly  then  it  came 
nearer  to  communion  with  an  equal  when  it  longed  for  the 
lissom,  austere,  high-bred  young  woman,  who  somewhere  in 
the  depths  of  her  sisterly  being  knew  what  she  was  to  him 
and  what  he  might  have  become  for  her. 

But  it  probably  was  in  a  "Raptus"  that  the  young  Beetho- 
ven made  an  ill-considered  offer  of  marriage  to  the  singer, 
Magdalena  Willmann.  We  know  little  of  this  affair  of  the 
heart,  but  we  shall  scarcely  go  wrong  if  we  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  impetuous,  thoughtless  acts  of  the  rash  young 
composer.  He  must  have  been  wild  with  delight  when  he 
escaped  from  this  entanglement,  and  afterwards  realised  at 
what  a  price  he  would  have  bound  himself  to  a  woman  who 
knew  so  little  of  him.  His  inner  power  and  the  majesty  of 
his  music  meant  nothing  to  her  in  comparison  with  his  un- 
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pleasing  person.  She  rejected  him  because  he  was  too  little 
of  an  Adonis  for  her.  She  was  not  attracted  by  the  undersized, 
sturdy  figure,  the  pock-marked,  reddish-brown  face  with  its 
mop  of  wiry  dark  hair,  his  black  fiery  eyes,  the  chin  with  its 
double  dimple.  Not  even  his  magnificent  forehead  and  his 
refined  proud  mouth  with  his  dazzling  white,  sound  teeth, 
could  reveal  to  her  his  high-minded  sensitive  manliness  and 
the  demonic  spirit  which  had  impressed  its  authentic  hall- 
mark on  his  brow.  Report  even  says  that  she  was  content,  if 
not  too  happy,  with  a  certain  better-groomed  M.  Galvani, 
and  she  died  at  an  early  age.  We  may  suppose  that  she  was 
terrified  of  Beethoven  and  his  elemental  superiority.  And  she 
was  right.  At  his  side  she  would  not  have  been  able  to 
breathe  J  at  her  side  he  would  have  been  suffocated. 

There  was  only  one  other  woman  in  his  life,  whom  he 
desired  as  wife,  and  who,  though  even  more  fascinating  to 
look  upon,  was  as  superficial  as  she.  She  was  the  beautiful, 
volatile,  Therese  Malfatti,  the  niece  of  his  doctor.  It  was  he 
who  was  so  embittered  against  the  Master,  presumably  by 
this  love  affair,  that  he  at  first  refused  to  come  to  his  death- 
bed and  finally  obeyed  his  importunate  call  so  late  that  even 
his  vaunted  skill  could  no  longer  delay  the  end.  It  is  said 
that  otherwise  he  might  have  been  able  to  save,  or  at  least 
to  prolong,  his  threatened  life  for  a  considerable  time.  Thus 
the  purest  of  all  artists  died,  perhaps  prematurely,  owing  to 
the  coquetry  of  a  heartless  woman.  She  was  the  only  one 
among  all  the  women  whom  Beethoven  desired,  who  not 
only  rejected  him  but  played  with  him,  who  now  apparently 
yielding,  now  suddenly  cold,  with  a  promising  eye  and  a  re- 
fusing mouth,  always  kept  him  hovering  between  high- 
hearted- hope  and  painful  disenchantment,  and  often  reduced 
him  to  despair  by  her  unscrupulous  levity.  So  little  could  he 
learn  from  experience.  The  good  Baron  Gleichenstein,  who 
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was  in  love  with  ThereseV  morally  superior  sister  and  mar- 
ried her  soon  afterwards,  had  at  that  time  to  play  the  inter- 
mediary and  messenger  for  the  distracted  lover,  and  he  must 
have  suffered  greatly  from  his  untamable  impatience,  his  out- 
breaks of  discouragement,  his  quivering  hopes,  his  angry 
questions,  and  his  wrath  at  her  puzzling  and  evasive  answers. 
A  letter  which  Beethoven  wrote  in  the  year  1 8 1 1  to  her,  who 
loved  admiration  above  all  things,  seems  to  reveal  to  us  his 
trembling  heart,  his  fears,  his  inner  solitude  and  his  touching 
efforts  to  lay  bare  his  world  to  the  fickle,  fascinating  creature, 
and  in  this  way  to  bring  her  nearer  to  it. 

"It  would  probably  be  hoping  too  much  of  you  or  putting 
my  value  too  high,  if  I  were  to  ascribe  to  you  the  saying: 
'It  is  not  only  when  they  are  side  by  side  that  two  people 
are  together:  even  at  a  distance  they  can  be  alive  for  us.' 
Who  would  ascribe  anything  of  the  kind  to  the  flighty  The- 
rese,  who  takes  all  life  so  lightly?" 

He  implored  her  to  make  music:  "You  have  such  a  pretty 
talent  for  it,  why  not  cultivate  it  seriously?" 

He  sent  her  the  working  out  of  a  theme  on  which  he  had 
recently  improvised  and  begged  her  to  find  out  the  difference 
between  the  two  versions.  "But  please  do  not  call  punch  to 
your  aid."  It  would  appear  as  if  the  reckless  creature  was 
sometimes  not  averse  to  raising  her  spirits  by  taking  a  little 
too  much,  and  it  is  curious  that  it  obviously  annoyed  him,  the 
lover,  while  he  was  ready  to  offer  sweet  wine  to  the  two 
"Witches,"  Caroline  Unger  and  Henriette  Sontag,  and  en- 
joyed the  spectacle  of  their  slight  elation.  He  wanted  to  send 
her  Wilhelfn  Meister  and  Schlegel's  translation  of  Shake- 
speare j  he  wished  her  to  share  his  pious  delight  in  Nature: 
"Do  not  forests,  trees  and  rocks  give  man  the  echo  of  his 
feelings  that  he  longs  for?"  And  in  conclusion:  "I  wish  you 
everything  good  and  beautiful  in  life.  Remember  me  and 
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with  pleasure — forget  my  madness — and  never  doubt  me, 
even  if  you  have  no  further  interest  in  your  most  devoted 
servant  and  friend,  Beethoven."  It  is  not  without  pain  that 
we  reflect  what  kind  of  creature  it  was  on  whom  so  high- 
minded  a  man  as  Beethoven  lavished  all  that  was  best  and 
purest  in  him,  and  spoke  to  empty  air.  Happily  for  him  it 
did  not  take  him  long  to  realise  it.  The  episode  was  soon 
over  but  the  disenchantment  and  humiliation  rankled  in  his 
mind  for  a  long  time. 

Nevertheless  for  all  the  intensity  with  which  he  flung  him- 
self into  it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  such  a  passion  too  tragi- 
cally. The  real  tragedy  is  in  the  fact  that  such  loves  and  the 
constantly  recurring  cycle  of  irresistible  ardour  and  weary 
renunciation  were  typical  of  him. 

It  was  not  without  intention  that  a  few  pages  back  I  named 
the  year  i8i i.  A  short  year  before  Beethoven  had  been  com- 
pletely bewitched  by  the  capricious  spell  of  Bettina  von  Bren- 
tano.  A  year  later  he  wrote  one  of  the  most  beautiful  love 
letters  of  all  time  to  "The  Immortal  Beloved."  But  even 
to  this  day  we  do  not  know  whether  it  was  addressed  to  the 
Countess  Therese  Brunswick  or  to  the  singer  Amalie  Sebald. 
There  is  evidence  in  favour  of  both  possibilities.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Beethoven  was  fickle  or  faithless.  He  had  suf- 
fered too  much  from  both  of  these  passions  and  their  hope- 
lessness. But  it  shows  how  fierce  was  his  craving  for  the 
woman  in  whose  company  he  could  at  long  last  taste  at  once 
the  happiness  of  this  life  and  the  joys  of  creation,  and  how  in 
every  woman  he  sought  not  a  Helen  of  Troy  but  a  Penelope. 

Above  all,  however,  we  are  here  concerned  with  a  quite 
different  and  a  purer  type  of  womanhood — true  kindred 
souls — than  were  those  who  meant  in  Beethoven's  life  only 
a  passing  relief  to  his  overcharged  blood,  or  at  best  a  per- 
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haps  necessary  and  salutary  relaxation  from  the  superhuman 
concentration  in  his  work. 

Here  we  are  concerned  with  women  who  were  worthy  of 
him — if  indeed  the  woman  who  was  worthy  of  Beethoven 
could  ever  have  existed. 

THE   RIDDLE   OF   THE   IMMORTAL    BELOVED 

I  must  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  completely  un- 
important which  of  these  two  women — ^both  solitary,  but 
widely  contrasted,  yet  both  distinguished  by  charm  of  char- 
acter and  alertness  of  mind — was  the  one  to  whom  Beethoven 
addressed  his  imperishable  love  letter. 

With  the  words  "My  Immortal  Beloved"  he  might  have 
conferred  the  patent  of  nobility  on  any  one  of  the  women 
who  had  been  consecrated  by  his  choice,  and  it  is  mere  chance 
that  while  most  written  testimonies  of  his  passionate  tender- 
ness have  been  destroyed  or  lost,  just  this  one  has  been  pre- 
served, which  like  a  halo  adorns  the  brow  of  the  one  woman 
of  his  choice.  I  must  admit  that  I  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
vinced that  no  other  than  Bettina  von  Arnim  could  have  been 
the  Chosen  One,  who  could  have  inspired  the  fervent  ecstasy 
which  is  poured  forth  so  feverishly  in  the  romantic  triptych 
of  that  letter. 

Bettina  von  Brentano  was  rarely  fascinating,  fantastically 
overwrought,  vivacious,  effervescing,  incalculable,  in  whom 
Peer  Gynt-like  elements,  witty  comedy,  sibylline  enigmas, 
ingenuous  girlishness,  fascinating  fictions,  phantasies  of  genius 
and  exotic  elfishness  were  fused  into  an  irresistibly  magnetic 
whole.  She  it  was  who  created  those  brilliant  pictures  of 
Beethoven  and  Goethe  which  seem  to  be  more  genuine  than 
the  real  men.  All  this  served  to  convince  me  that  Beethoven 
could  not  have  escaped.  Her  glamour,  her  childlike,  appeal- 
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ing  yet  shrewdly  discriminating  sympathy,  her  inconsequent, 
but  also  caressing,  now  frothy  and  amusing,  now  soulful  and 
affectionate  chatter,  her  capricious,  abruptly  variable  tempera- 
ment, now  hectic,  now  dreamy,  then  again  in  a  moment  hid- 
ing beneath  a  mask  of  playfulness,  must  have  singled  her  out 
from  the  host  of  others  who  could  only  languish,  who  could 
only  be  serious,  who  were  only  ready  to  yield,  or  could  only 
hesitate  and  shed  tears. 

And  last,  not  least,  there  was  the  sweet,  refined,  pale  face 
with  the  dark  questioning  eyes,  the  tender,  serious,  smiling 
Mona  Lisa  mouth,  the  daintily  chiselled  nose,  the  thin  cheeks, 
and  the  reflections  of  her  dark  hair,  which  flowed  down  in 
soft  ringlets  to  the  swanlike  neck,  with  a  few  rebellious  locks 
escaping  from  the  narrow  parting.  Could  Beethoven  have 
resisted? 

Above  all,  however,  the  tone  of  the  letter  is  vastly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  all  the  others  which  Beethoven  addressed 
to  the  women  he  loved — at  least  as  far  as  we  have  knowledge 
of  them.  Unhappily  Therese  von  Brunswick  caused  the  whole 
correspondence  to  be  destroyed,  and  it  would  certainly  have 
been  the  most  enlightening  of  all,  and  not  in  this  respect 
only.  There  is  an  authentic  note  of  Bettina  in  the  onrush  of 
these  uncontrollable  outpourings,  a  real  echo  of  the  same 
melody  of  high  romance  which  she  sang  in  her  Epistles. 

We  hear  it  also  in  the  Beethoven  letters,  which  have  long 
been  suspect  as  inventions,  or  at  least  as  reconstructions  from 
memory,  published  by  her  long  after  Beethoven's  death  to- 
gether with  one  that  was  genuine.  The  melody  runs  through 
those  letters  too  which  she  sent  from  Vienna  to  Goethe,  in 
which  she  describes  her  meetings  with  Beethoven  in  her 
usual  slightly  eccentric  way,  while  occasionally  hitting  the 
mark  triumphantly  with  a  few  life-like  penstrokes.  It  is 
almost  as  if  in  this  diary  of  a  love  affair  of  three  days,  which 
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is  undoubtedly  authentic  and  was  found  in  his  desk  after  his 
death,  his  speech  had  become  one  with  hers. 

The  bewitching,  exciting  young  woman,  who  one  day  sud- 
denly burst  into  his  room  unannounced,  at  once  so  fascinated 
him  that  he  remained  in  her  company  till  the  evening,  played 
for  her,  and  sang  his  Goethe  Songs  for  her,  in  his  rough 
voice,  till  the  rafters  rang.  He  tried  many  times,  both  by  let- 
ter or  personally,  to  be  with  her  again.  He  felt  he  owed  her 
a  debt  for  bringing  about  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
Goethe,  for  with  vehement  insistence  she  had  almost  wrung 
from  the  reluctant  poet,  in  spite  of  his  usual  insistence  on 
etiquette,  his  consent  to  a  meeting,  which  had  resulted  in  a 
slowly  growing  but  inevitable  mutual  admiration  and  also  in 
some  disillusionment.  We  know  all  about  this  meeting  at 
Teplitz  and  its  less  pleasant  episodes.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  by  her  efforts  on  Beethoven's  behalf  she  had  raised  her- 
self in  his  esteem,  and  that  he  never  forgot  them. 

Beethoven  had  from  his  youth  upwards  felt  an  unmeasured 
admiration  for  Goethe  and  had  expressed  his  gratitude  in  his 
own  way  by  his  music  to  "Egmont,"  and  by  setting  many  of 
his  poems.  Thus  the  days  he  spent  with  Goethe  remained  to 
the  end  of  his  life  a  precious  and  proudly  cherished  memory. 

But  there  remains  one  fatal  objection  to  this  view.  The 
letter  to  "The  Immortal  Beloved"  would  have  had  to  be 
written  in  the  year  1810,  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  Bettina 
von  Arnim,  and  the  date  on  it,  "Monday,  the  6th  July," 
does  not  fit  that  year.  It  was  not  till  1 8 1 2  that  the  6th  July 
fell  on  a  Monday.  There  are  also  other  certain  grounds  for 
holding  1 8 10  to  be  the  only  year  in  which  these  lines  could 
possibly  have  been  written,  which  with  their  winged,  deep- 
breathed,  rhythmical  prose  are  worthy  to  rank  with  the  great 
love  lyrics  of  the  world. 

But  in  1 8 1 2  Bettina  von  Brentano  had  already  become  the 
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wife  of  Achim  von  Arnim — ^a  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored  5 
for  we  know  what  was  Beethoven's  conception  of  marriage. 
We  know  it  meant  for  him  a  divine  sacrament  against  which 
it  would  be  sacrilege  to  offend.  We  know  he  would  have 
torn  out  his  tongue  rather  than  suffer  it  to  utter  words  of 
such  glowing  passion  and  regret  to  another's  wife  or  to  a 
woman  dear  to  him  as  Bettina  was  and  always  remained  in 
his  mind. 

Is  it  then  idle  to  speculate  whether,  failing  her,  the  letter 
to  "The  Immortal  Beloved"  was  not  addressed  to  the  fiery 
and  emotional  Countess  Therese  von  Brunswick  or  to  Amalie 
Sebald? 

Amalie  Sebald,  the  singer,  was  a  graceful  woman  in  the 
flower  of  youth,  slender,  virginal,  with  dark  deep  eyes,  a 
slightly  hard  mouth,  tightly  wound  plaits  of  chestnut  hair 
above  the  smooth  parting  which  ended  in  a  triple  row  of 
curls,  a  delicately  formed  low  forehead  of  pale  ivory  j  and 
the  oval  of  her  small  face  was  perfection. 

Is  it  not  essentially  unimportant  whether  it  was  the  rising 
or  the  setting  star  to  which  he  called  in  this  other  Trilogy  of 
Passion?  Are  not  after  all  the  only  things  that  matter  the 
document  itself,  and  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  Beethoven's 
tempestuous  love,  his  ecstasies  and  his  emotional  experiences? 
Therese  or  Amalie — in  favour  of  each  of  them  there  is 
weighty  evidence. 

Should  no  further  records  come  to  light  to  solve  the  riddle 
once  for  all — Romain  Rolland  hints  at  some  such  possibility 
— the  question  will  in  all  probability  never  be  definitely  an- 
swered. At  this  moment  the  balance  inclines  neither  to  one 
side  nor  the  other:  but  at  any  moment  something  may  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  to  make  one  side  or  the  other  kick  the 
beam.  It  would  in  any  case  be  strange  if  Amalie  Sebald  had. 
been  crowned  by  Beethoven  as  the  Immortal  Beloved,  for  it 
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would  have  happened  all  too  soon  after  his  farewell  to 
Therese  after  years  of  disquiet  and  conflict,  of  battling  for  a 
love  which  should  have  led  to  a  union  in  marriage.  The 
parting  had  to  be,  not  because  of  craven  misgivings  lest  Soci- 
ety should  refuse  to  recognise  the  mesalliance  or  because 
of  concession  to  objections — which,  moreover,  were  never 
raised — from  the  lady's  family.  To  judge  by  all  appearances, 
the  end  was  brought  about  by  the  scruples  of  the  brave  young 
Countess,  who  was  ready  for  any  sacrifice,  but  yet  shrank 
from  taking  her  place  by  the  side  of  the  giant  as  his  unques- 
tioned equal  and  worthy  mate.  Their  farewell,  when  they 
were  together  for  the  last  time  as  hopeless  lovers  on  the  jour- 
ney to  Teplitz  by  way  of  Karlsbad,  must  have  been  heart- 
rending indeed. 

Then  at  Teplitz,  four  days  later,  Beethoven  saw  the  girlish 
Amalie  Sebald  for  the  first  time  after  a  passing  acquaintance 
in  the  previous  year,  and  at  once  succumbed  to  her  bitter- 
sweet charm.  The  man  was  captivated  by  her  demure  beauty, 
the  musician  by  the  penetrating  warmth  of  her  voice. 

It  is  a  curious  characteristic  of  the  master  minds  of  music, 
even  that  of  the  deaf  Beethoven,  that  they  are  always  ready 
to  succumb  to  the  mediating  power  exercised  by  music,  by 
the  spell  of  a  speaking  voice,  or  even  by  the  mere  apprecia- 
tion of  a  composition.  Thus  Beethoven  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing himself  into  an  admiring  friendship  for  the  arid  Tietge, 
the  author  of  the  "Urania"  epic,  once  the  terror  of  school- 
boys, only  because  he  was  always  in  the  company  of  Amalie. 
How  she  won  the  admiration  of  Beethoven  immediately 
after  their  first  meeting  is  shown  by  his  sending  to  her  in  a 
letter  to  "Tiedsche" — that  was  how  he  always  pronounced 
the  name — soon  afterwards,  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  half  in 
jest,  a  "fiery  kiss  as  long  as  nobody  sees  it."  He  wrote  her 
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civil  notes  and  letters,  and  a  year  later  he  announced  himself, 
on  the  very  day  of  her  arrival,  with  the  lines  in  her  album: 

"Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Who  in  your  memory  should  dwell 
Though  to  forget  him  you'd  like  well." 

Then  he  wrote  her  eight  times  from  his  sick  bed,  and  asked 
her  to  come  to  him. 

But  all  this  passed  without  storms,  in  rather  an  atmos- 
phere of  dead  calm,  peace  and  satisfaction,  in  contrast  with 
that  fiery  declaration  of  love  which  one  could  hardly  imagine 
in  this  case.  Yet  we  might  imagine  even  that  to  have  been 
addressed  to  the  timid  young  singer,  who  did  not  feel  herself 
worthy  of  him,  had  not  Beethoven  just  previously  torn  him- 
self away  from  Therese  and  had  his  wounds  not  been  still 
unhealed. 

If,  however,  we  question  the  music  which  was  created  at 
the  time,  it  will  give  the  eloquent  answer  that  Amalie  Sebald 
really  had  poured  balm  on  his  wounded  heart,  that  with  her 
modest  freshly  blossoming  youth  she  meant  for  him  fresh 
hope  and  tender  appeasement,  not  untinged  with  melancholy 
regrets. 

In  the  Eighth  Symphony — especially  when  we  contem- 
plate it  after  the  bacchantic  mysteries  of  the  Seventh,  we  find 
him  no  longer  in  turmoil,  no  longer  wrapt  in  dreams.  His 
soul's  wounds  had  closed.  He  had  steeled  himself  to  new 
effort.  With  a  magical  cheerfulness  he  pressed  bravely  on. 
With  an  all-conquering  humour  he  only  snapped  his  fingers 
at  the  things  of  this  life. 

The  very  words  of  the  songs  he  wrote  at  this  time  and 
certainly  addressed  in  his  mind  to  the  beloved  singer,  tell  the 
same  story.  "To  the  Beloved,"  "What  a  wondrous  life"  and 
"Spring  is  blooming" — are  they  not  so  many  declarations  of 
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love?  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  marvellously  beautiful 
Cycle  "An  die  feme  Geliebte"  (To  the  distant  beloved),  this 
astounding  anticipation  of  Robert  Schumann,  was  meant  for 
Amalie.  That  it  is  not  improbable  may  be  inferred  from 
what  he  said  later  (in  1816)  when  he  poured  out  his  trou- 
bled heart  to  a  friend.  He  has  an  unhappy  love.  Five  years 
ago  he  became  acquainted  with  a  woman.  He  would  have 
deemed  it  the  highest  happiness  of  his  life  to  form  a  closer 
union  with  her.  It  was  unthinkable,  almost  impossible,  a  will 
o'  the  wisp,  but  yet  his  feeling  was  still  as  on  the  first  day. 
This  harmony,  he  added,  he  had  not  yet  found.  He  had  not, 
however,  got  as  far  as  a  declaration:  his  mind  would  not  yet 
consent. 

It  is  a  fact  that  he  met  the  delightful,  simple-minded  and 
affectionate  young  woman  with  the  jubilant  bird-voice  for 
the  first  time  ^vt  years  before,  in  1 8 1 1 5  and  as  at  that  time 
he  had  known  Therese  von  Brunswick  about  ten  years,  these 
words  and  probably  that  moving  Song  Cycle  referred  to 
Amalie. 

But  this  love,  which  was  gentler,  more  equable,  quieter 
than  the  Master's  earlier  tempestuous  passions  also  ended  in 
renunciation,  like  all  the  others.  Even  if  there  was  no  violent 
abrupt  separation,  it  faded,  so  to  speak,  into  the  twilight  and 
left  behind  it  no  wild  grief,  only  a  sad  smile  of  resignation. 

We  shall  understand  his  enduring  affection  in  the  light  of 
the  letter  which  Amalie  wrote  long  afterwards  when  she  had 
for  years  been  the  wife  of  Justizrath  Krause  in  Berlin.  She 
speaks  of  Beethoven  in  terms  of  deepest  affection.  Even  if 
we  do  not  read  in  the  letter  any  reference  to  Beethoven, 
every  line  gives  proof  of  a  mind  richly  gifted  and  kindly,  of 
a  lively  understanding,  keenly  interested  in  all  the  important 
happenings  of  her  life  of  the  moment.  So  delightful,  ironical, 
roguish  was  her  chatter,  so  free  from  any  hint  of  scandal- 
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mongering,  that  we  can  feel  how  enduring — even  to  those 
later  years — ^was  the  spell  which  she  had  exercised  as  a  girl, 
whose  modesty  forbade  her  even  to  dream  that  she  could 
ever  mean  anything  to  the  Master  who  was  drawn  to  her  by 
an  affection,  more  peaceful  perhaps,  but  tenderer  than  that 
which  he  felt  for  any  other  woman  who  had  crossed  his  path. 

Nevertheless  we  shall  scarcely  be  wrong  if  we  adjudge 
the  prize  to  Therese  von  Brunswick  as  the  one  who  was 
worthiest  of  the  halo  of  immortality.  For  she  was  not  only 
loved  by  Beethoven  as  no  other  was  loved,  she  also  loved 
him  as  no  other  did,  and  she  proved  it.  She  was  the  only  one 
who  remained  faithful  to  him  and  to  her  affection  for  him, 
and  died  unmarried.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  her 
to  force  herself,  after  an  experience  so  lofty  and  tragic,  to 
give  her  hand  in  marriage  to  any  other  man.  Nay  more,  she 
was  the  only  one  who  gave  him  her  love  selflessly,  fully 
knowing  the  daemon  of  his  art,  his  strange,  splendid  genius, 
his  great  heart  and  his  tragic  conflict  with  himself. 

For  many  long  years  she  bore  this  love  secretly  in  her 
bosom,  perhaps,  even  concealed  it  from  herself,  as  she  cer- 
tainly did  from  others,  and  suffered.  She  imposed  a  vow  of 
silence  on  herself,  for  her  own  sister  was  her  rival.  She  shrank 
from  laying  a  rough  hand  on  the  gossamer  web  of  a  quite 
gentle,  quite  intimate  relationship  which  had  been  woven  be- 
tween her  sister  Josephine  and  her  "teacher"  Beethoven, 
which  for  many  years  glowed  with  undimmed  splendour, 
sometimes  almost  in  the  shadow,  sometimes  perilously 
obvious. 

Perhaps  even  Therese's  incomparable  nobility,  her  un- 
trammelled soul,  and  her  utter  freedom  from  prejudice  in 
her  attitude  to  this  elegy  of  two  hearts  which  up  to  the  last 
renunciation  alternately  sought  and  fled  from  each  other, 
were  not  the  least  of  the  things  that  helped  at  long  last  to 
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open  his  eyes  to  her,  whom  he  had  known  for  ten  years,  and 
esteemed  only  in  human  friendship.  Till  then  she  had  been 
the  supremely  gifted  pupil,  the  intimately  confiding,  the  ever 
welcome  partner  in  fruitful  hours  of  intellectual  comrade- 
ship. Now  the  woman  and  her  worth  were  revealed  to  him. 
He  became  aware  in  a  flash  of  happiness,  almost  with  fear, 
of  a  great  heart  which  beat  at  one  with  his  own,  and  of  her 
power  of  passionate  self-sacrifice,  her  unwearied  goodness, 
the  stainless  transparent  clarity  of  a  strong  mind  free 
from  all  vanity,  the  never  ostentatious,  patient  helpfulness 
of  a  truly  noble  soul,  which  was  more  closely  akin  to  his  own 
than  any  other. 

From  that  moment  he  fought  for  her  possession.  The 
stages  of  this  long  struggle  are  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the 
onlooker.  Periods  of  dejection,  perhaps  even  of  mutual  avoid- 
ance, which  help  us  to  understand  that  episodes  like  that  of 
Bettina  were  but  reactions,  may  have  alternated  with  hours 
of  buoyant  hopefulness  and  feverish  riots  of  feeling.  In  the 
end  he  once  more  tore  himself  away  with  a  bleeding  heart. 

Once  again  music,  above  all,  Beethoven's  music,  was  the 
intermediary.  Can  we  wonder  that  an  artist,  particularly  one 
so  self-willed,  so  solitary,  so  little  resigned  as  Beethoven 
was,  one  who  so  craved  to  hear  the  call  of  a  friendly  voice 
and  an  echo  of  his  own,  was  raised  to  the  heights  of  love  by 
the  joy  of  feeling  himself  understood,  when  the  magic  and 
strength  of  soul  of  a  responsive  woman  first  revealed  itself 
to  him  in  the  authentic  reproduction  of  one  of  his  works? 

We  hardly  hear  of  a  male  interpreter  of  his  piano  music, 
whose  playing  satisfied  the  Master,  certainly  of  none  who 
was  able  to  win  his  praise  (besides  in  his  life-time  hardly  any 
of  his  Sonatas  or  Concertos  were  played  in  public  by  anyone 
but  himself),  but  we  know  of  more  than  one  woman  whose 
rendering  of  one  or  other  of  these  great  compositions,  so  in- 
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accessible  to  the  common  herd,  caused  him  the  most  joyful 
surprise  and  satisfaction.  And  he  clasped  them  all  to  his 
heart. 

Chief  of  these  was  his  friend  of  later  days,  "Dorothea 
Cecilia,"  the  Baroness  Dorothea  von  Ertmann,  and  there 
were  also  the  Countess  Erdody,  the  Brunswick  sisters  and 
their  cousin  Giulietta  Guicciardi.  He  felt  that  a  long  since 
vanished  part  of  himself  was  reawakened  to  new  life  by  their 
youth.  Thus  deeply  felt  gratitude  for  the  delight  of  such 
echoes  was  kindled  in  him  and  often  led  to  the  closest  union 
of  souls. 

About  eight  years  after  Beethoven  arrived  in  Vienna, 
Therese  von  Brunswick,  who  was  then  scarcely  more  than  a 
schoolgirl,  had  come  to  him  with  her  mother  and  her  sister, 
Josephine,  to  ask  him  to  give  her  lessons  and  she  tells  the 
story  of  her  first  visit  to  him  very  prettily  in  her  Memoirs. 

"With  my  Beethoven  Sonata  with  accompaniment  of 
Violin  and  Violoncello  under  my  arm,  like  a  girl  on  her  way 
to  school,  we  entered.  The  dear  immortal  Louis  van  Beetho- 
ven was  very  kind  and  as  civil  as  he  could  be.  After  a  few 
phrases  on  both  sides,  he  made  me  sit  down  at  his  piano, 
which  was  out  of  tune,  and  I  began  at  once  to  sing  the  violin 
and  violoncello  accompaniment  and  played  very  decently. 
This  delighted  him  so  much  that  he  promised  to  come  every 
day  to  the  Hotel  Zum  Erzherzog  Carl — at  that  time  Gold- 
ener  Greifen  (the  Golden  Griffin).  He  came  regularly  and 
remained  instead  of  one  hour  from  1 2  o'clock  often  till  4  or  5, 
and  was  never  tired  of  holding  down  and  bending  my  fingers 
which  I  had  been  taught  to  lift  up  and  hold  out  straight. 
The  great  man  must  have  been  very  pleased  because  for 
sixteen-  days  he  never  missed  once.  Till  five  o'clock  we  never 
felt  hungry.  My  good  mother  went  hungry  with  us.  The 
Hotel  people  were,  however,  very  much  annoyed,  for  at  that 
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time  it  had  not  yet  become  the  fashion  to  take  the  mid-day 
meal  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  sincere  friendship  with 
Beethoven  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  came  to 
Martonvasar  (the  country  estate  of  the  Brunswicks).  "He 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of  our  social  republic  of  choice 
spirits." 

But  it  was  not  Therese  who  attracted  him  into  this  select 
company.  He  had  looked  too  deeply  into  the  fathomless 
dark  eyes  of  Josephine,  who  was  at  that  time  twenty-one, 
and  he  had  become  her  victim.  The  miniature  which  he  re- 
ceived from  her  obviously  can  tell  us  but  little  of  the  charm 
which  her  contemporaries  celebrated.  It  shows  a  face  framed 
in  a  veil  and  curly  black  hair.  She  had  a  narrow  and  some- 
what too  long  nose  and  a  too  small,  unyouthful  mouth 
which  gives  an  impression  of  an  old-maidish  and  grand- 
motherly kill- joy.  The  eyes,  which  were  unusually  large 
(almost  as  if  they  had  been  dilated  with  atropine)  spoke  less 
of  spirituality  than  of  precocious  melancholy  and  a  certain 
degree  of  sensibility.  Nevertheless,  her  flower-like  passivity, 
easy  to  move,  and  readily  moved,  her  irritability,  her  slight 
helplessness,  and  her  gaiety  that  was  sometimes  clouded  and 
could  easily  change  to  tearfulness,  must  have  been  peculiarly 
attractive.  Lastly,  there  was  the  charm  of  her  finely-formed 
limbs. 

No  wonder  then,  that  Beethoven,  who  was  then  thrity 
years  old,  fell  a  victim  to  her  entirely  unself-conscious  caress- 
ing ways,  though  at  that  time  in  spite  of  their  common  music- 
making  and  the  tone  of  warm  friendship  which  prevailed 
between  them,  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  point  of  clearly 
realising  his  own  feelings,  far  less  that  of  declaring  them. 
Even  in  this  year  1800  the  poor  little  Countess  was  forced 
against  her  will  and  inclination  to  marry  the  Count  von 
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Deym,  whom  she  respected  but  did  not  love,  and  to  whom, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  she  gave  four  children. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  before,  and  to 
explain  why  Beethoven  retired  entirely  within  his  shell  and 
while  keeping  up  the  music  lessons  and  the  outward  appear- 
ances of  a  completely  natural  friendship,  stood  aside  with  a 
stiff  upper  lip.  Not  even  does  his  music  tell  us  anything  about 
the  crises  of  his  soul  unless  perhaps  the  Variations  for  Piano, 
which  were  written  about  this  time  on  his  own  theme  "Ich 
denke  dein"  (I  think  of  you),  throw  some  light  on  the  mat- 
ter. But  they  also  stand  aside  with  closed  lips  and  show 
nothing  but  a  serious  serenity,  save  for  a  few  bars  which  be- 
tray a  throbbing  heart. 

For  the  rest  Josephine's  marriage  was  neither  happy  nor 
unhappy.  The  couple  was  very  solitary.  Count  von  Deym 
was  boycotted  by  Society  on  account  of  a  duel  which  had  had 
an  unhappy  issue,  and  he  was  even  for  a  time  obliged  to  hide 
under  the  bourgeois  name  of  Miiller.  But  they  respected  each 
other.  Their  children,  music  and  their  friendship  with  Bee- 
thoven always  brought  back  quiet  joy  into  the  young  wife's 
solitary  home. 

Therese  saw  it  all  and  perhaps  cherished  hope,  but  then 
one  fine  day  the  autumn  wind  brought  with  it  into  the  house 
the  little  elf  of  mischief  Giulietta  Guicciardij  and  then  she 
had  perforce  to  look  on  while  the  artful,  caressing  creature, 
with  her  brilliant  assurance — for  she  was  accustomed  to  tri- 
umph— and  her  almost  challenging,  pertly  playful  and  yet 
maidenly  temperament,  took  Beethoven  by  storm. 

How  little  he  really  knew  her  true  nature,  he  proved  at 
once  by  the  dedication  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata  to  this  bril- 
liant and  unruly  sprite.  What  is  there  in  common  between 
the  halting  pulses,  the  monotone  of  this  music's  disconsolate 
melancholy,  the  dreams  in  which  the  realms  of  the  Erlking 
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reveal  themselves,  the  neatly  outlined  idyll,  the  storm  which 
rages  over  the  tomb  of  a  dead  child,  and  sends  its  sad  wild 
song  into  space,  and  this  dark,  hard,  bright-eyed  young  sprite, 
who  fooled  the  Master  to  the  top  of  his  bent  and  denied  him 
her  love. 

Yes,  denied,  although  we  know  of  a  document  which  is  a 
confession:  a  sketch  of  Giulietta  which  shows  her  behind  a 
curtained  window  beneath  which  Beethoven  stands  listening 
and  looking  up  in  rapturous  yearning,  while  she,  with  com- 
placent certainty  of  victory,  looks  down  on  the  spell-bound 
Master  whose  glowing  passion  has  breathed  on  her  and  car- 
ried her  with  it  like  a  hot  wind  from  the  South. 

"I  love  her  and  she  loves  me,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Wegeler  nearly  a  year  after  the  beginning  of  this  period  of 
thoughtlessness  and  of  artificially  stimulated  sentiment,  which 
for  so  long  afterwards  went  on  blooming  in  summer 
splendour. 

What  has  the  dim  silvery  twilight  of  this  music,  and  then 
its  frenzied  turmoil  which  tells  of  a  perturbed  mind,  to  do 
with  the  treacherous  little  being  who  then  in  the  midst  of 
their  mutual  felicity  preferred  to  Beethoven  Count  Gallen- 
burg,  a  worthless  boy,  scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  a  quite  hope- 
less dabbler  in  music,  head  over  ears  in  debt,  a  frivolous 
dilettante  with  the  knack  of  cutting  an  impressive  figure.  He 
later  went  so  far  as  to  ask  Beethoven  for  services  of  all  kinds, 
and  induced  him  to  secure  considerable  amounts  of  money 
for  him.  He  even  borrowed  money  from  the  Master  himself, 
and  then  probably  afterwards  laughed  at  him  behind  his  back. 
The  magnanimous  Master  really  did  all  he  could  for  him, 
quite  aware  that  it  was  being  done  for  an  enemy,  and  per- 
haps for  that  very  reason.  We  know  how  it  all  ended.  The 
marriage,  begun  in  a  moment  of  passion,  with  the  handsome 
but  worthless  ne'er-do-weel  who  spent  his  life  between  idle- 
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ness  and  responsible  positions  which  he  won  by  chicanery,  did 
not  remain  happy  for  long,  and  finally  faded  out  pitiably  in 
discord,  poverty  and  fraud. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  their  first  meeting  Giulietta 
again  set  her  cap  at  the  Master,  whom  she  had  so  cruelly 
injured  in  the  springtime  of  happiness.  "She  came  to  me 
weeping,  but  I  despised  her."  We  can  guess  with  what  pitiless 
words  he,  usually  so  merciful  and  conciliatory,  branded  her 
with  a  stigma  of  worthlessness. 

The  Heiligenstadt  Testament  was  written  in  the  days  of 
his  turning  away  from  Giulietta,  and  the  despair  which  speaks 
in  it  was  inspired  not  only  by  the  certainty  which  had  at  last 
come  over  him  that  his  deafness  was  incurable.  It  was  also 
the  tortured  cry  of  deception  and  hopeless  disenchantment. 

Therese  saw  it  all,  was  silent  and  perhaps  still  hoped. 
Then  Count  Deym  suddenly  died.  Josephine  was  freed,  and 
the  dammed-up  feelings  of  the  still  young  widow  and  the 
Master,  whose  wounds  had  scarcely  closed,  now  burst  from 
their  subterranean  bonds  in  an  irresistible  flood.  It  seems  that 
Beethoven  never  longed  more  keenly  for  affection  than  at 
such  times  j  was  never  more  susceptible  to  the  grace  of  woman 
than  after  a  love  had  ended  in  sorrow.  Josephine  floated  with 
the  current.  Her  feelings,  now  released  from  restraint,  car- 
ried her  on  as  in  a  waking  dream,  and,  doubly  seductive,  in 
her  wholly  heedless,  yielding,  flowerlike  mind  and  her  un- 
consciousness, she  hardly  guessed  the  havoc  she  had  caused — 
and  in  other  souls  besides  that  of  Beethoven. 

But  he,  too,  now  as  always,  caring  nothing  for  the  opinion 
of  others,  all  his  mighty  self  wholly  bound  up  in  the  fate 
of  his  music  and  his  love,  was  sunk  so  deep  in  the  billows  of 
this  surging  sea  of  emotion,  that  he  was  blind  to  everything 
else  and  recked  nothing  of  those  who  stood  watching  on  the 
shore. 
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Others  saw  more  clearly.  The  Brunswick  family  was  much 
concerned  at  the  intimacy  between  the  two,  which  grew  ever 
closer,  but  they  shrank  from  wounding  or  even  perhaps  driv- 
ing to  flight  Beethoven,  whom  they  so  fanatically  worshipped. 
But  they  also  knew  their  "Pipschen,"  how  unstable  the  inner 
life  of  the  delicate  woman  wasj  they  were  aware  of  her 
amiable  weakness  which  could  not  bring  itself  to  speak  a 
hard  "No,"  least  of  all  one  that  ran  counter  to  her  own 
wishes.  They  observed  with  increasing  anxiety  the  undue 
length  to  which  the  joint  music-makings  were  extended,  how 
the  visits  of  the  Master  had  already  become  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  her  day,  how  many  hours  they  consumed.  The 
climax  came  when  Beethoven  arranged  his  summer  holiday 
to  suit  his  ailing  friend,  and  took  rooms  near  Hietzing,  a 
bright  garden  suburb  of  Vienna,  whither  she  had  gone  for 
reasons  of  health. 

From  her  distant  Hungarian  home  Therese's  eyes,  sharp- 
ened by  grief,  noticed  every  phase  of  this  pure,  passionless 
love,  and  the  terrible  inevitable  havoc  which  it  was  causing. 
No  one  dared  to  speak  a  warning  word  to  Beethoven.  Every- 
one spared  his  sensibilities,  and  feared  his  ungovernable  out- 
bursts of  anger,  and  a  break  with  him  would  have  been  a 
calamity  for  them  all. 

But  occasionally  allusions,  hints  and  warnings  penetrated 
even  to  Josephine — 2.  note  of  alarmed  love  sounded  again 
and  again  in  the  letters  of  the  other  sisters,  Therese  and  the 
youngest,  Charlotte.  "Beethoven  very  often  comes  to  give 
lessons  to  Pepi:  I  confess  to  you  that  it  is  a  little  dangerous," 
wrote  the  younger  sister  to  Therese,  who  a  month  later  (on 
the  20th  January,  1805)  broke  out  in  the  anxious  words: 
"But  tell  me,  Pepi  and  Beethoven,  what  will  become  of 
them?  She  should  be  careful 5  her  heart  must  have  the 
strength  to  say  'No' — ^a  sorrowful  duty,  perhaps  the  most 
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sorrowful  of  all."  But  for  the  moment  neither  anxiety  nor 
appeals  had  any  effect.  Everything  glanced  harmlessly  off 
Josephine  and  no  doubts  assailed  Beethoven.  The  dream 
went  on. 

Then  Therese  could  endure  it  no  longer.  The  high- 
minded  woman,  a  prey  to  her  stormy  feelings,  had  always 
stood  aside  and  remained  solitary  and  misunderstood  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  family,  and  was  always  divided  between 
fatalistic  indolence  and  morbid  activity.  Moreover,  she  was 
tortured  by  religious  scruples  and  self-reproach  till  she  sank 
into  self-flagellating  despondency.  Now  she  rebelled  against 
her  despised  love,  against  her  enforced  aloofness,  while  the 
flower  of  all  that  she  longed  for  bloomed  for  others. 

She  flung  herself  with  all  the  vehemence  of  her  impulsive 
starved  being  into  the  arms  of  a  young  officer.  Entirely 
blinded  by  the  illusion  that  at  last  she  had  found  her  des- 
tined soul-mate,  and  was  loved,  she  worked  up  her  feelings 
into  the  firm  conviction  that  she  herself  was  in  love  for  the 
first  time.  She  was  fated  to  lose  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  the 
man  who  perhaps  was  worthy  of  her.  Her  rage  against  fate 
was  terrible.  She,  whose  life  the  higher  powers  had  destined 
to  be  a  sacrifice  to  the  sorrows  of  others,  to  motherless  chil- 
dren and  to  men  in  need,  thought  of  nothing  but  revenge 
on  the  enemies  who  had  brought  death  to  her  beloved. 

However,  she  was  forced  ere  long  to  realise  that  she  had 
gone  astray  in  her  judgment  of  the  power  and  the  unique 
nature  of  her  passion,  and  that  the  roots  of  her  being  had 
remained  untouched.  Her  imagination  was  too  vivid  and  far- 
reaching  to  permit  her  to  wander  once  more  into  the  void, 
and  she  was  driven  to  search  for  a  hold  on  reality,  a  man 
on  whom,  she  could  lavish  all  the  treasures  of  her  dreams  and 
her  wishes.  Often  did  she  suffer  for  her  temperament.  Mean- 
while Josephine  von  Deym's  romance  went  on,  or  rather 
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dragged  on  without  any  final  satisfaction  of  love  in  the 
indecision  of  the  excitable  woman,  who  had  too  little  courage 
to  say  "Yes"  and  too  much  lasting  affection  for  the  man 
who  always  offered  himself  to  her,  to  say  a  decisive  "No." 
Beethoven's  music  at  that  time  reveals  all  the  sunlight  and 
all  the  menacing  clouds  that  were  within  him.  He  created 
"Fidelio,"  that  Song  of  Songs  of  woman's  constancy,  of  true 
freedom  and  human  dignity,  the  serene  Andante  in  F  major 
for  Piano,  which  dreams  beneath  the  blue  vault  of  heaven, 
and  the  Fourth  Symphony,  which  I  always  feel  to  be  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  complete  of  all,  with  its  intimate 
cheerfulness  and  its  incomparable  boisterous  recklessness. 
How  irresistible  is  the  nervous  tense  gaiety  of  the  first  move- 
ment. In  the  sustained  Introduction  with  its  echoes  of 
"Fidelio,"  we  see  floating  past  us  the  image  of  a  lovable 
woman,  who  in  the  opera  was  called  Leonore  and  in  life  was 
probably  Josephine.  In  the  hearty  cheerfulness  of  the  Allegro 
movement  he  seems  to  cry  "Pepi."  The  Scherzo  and  the 
Finale — at  first  headlong  and  then  again  meditative  with 
the  notes  of  a  shepherd's  pipe,  are  tone  pictures  of  walks 
through  the  landscape  of  the  Wiener  Wald  and  the  subur- 
ban gardens  where  merry  holiday  crowds  dance  rough  dances 
to  the  sound  of  violins.  But  with  it  all,  there  are  the  stolen 
looks  that  speak  of  love  and  intimate  memories.  It  heralds 
the  Pastoral,  yet  is  inspired  by  very  definite  moods  of  its 
own.  Lastly,  the  Adagio,  with  the  pure  equable  fervour  of  its 
broadly  flowing  melody,  the  quiet  floating  on  broad  pinions, 
the  inexhaustible  surging  and  rising  of  the  deeply  breathed 
song,  punctuated  by  the  heart-beats  of  the  drums — a  song 
which  leads  like  a  golden  bridge  to  the  heart  of  the  sunny 
realms  of  love — is  surely  the  crown  of  this  beautiful  work. 
One  is  tempted  to  write  one  of  Schumann's  titles  to  it: 
"Happiness  enough." 
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The  simple  graces  and  the  soft  tender  phases  of  the  G 
major  Piano  Concerto,  which  seems  to  be  communing  with 
itself,  tell  the  same  story,  yet  with  more  restraint  and  in  a 
more  subdued  voice.  It  is  the  inner  appeasement  of  one  who 
has  escaped  from  discord,  won  strength  and  found  a  haven 
of  refuge. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  at  that  time  were  also  born  the 
monumental,  tragically  serious  C  minor  Variations,  and  above 
all  the  Appassionata  Sonata — a  hurricane  in  sonata  form,  a 
dark  ballad  of  the  night  and  its  spectres,  a  storm-song  of  a 
soul  in  conflict.  Or  rather  it  sings  of  two  tempests,  to  whose 
rattle  and  roar,  to  whose  lightnings  and  cataracts  always 
comes  as  a  relief  the  sombre  gleam  of  a  proud  wild  chant, 
as  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  centre  of  the  soul. 
Mingled  with  it  are  the  tones  of  weary  resignation:  we  hear 
the  strains — each  time  twice  eight  bars — of  an  ever-changing 
prayer  to  the  far  too  distant  godhead.  Each  time  it  has  the 
same  meaning,  almost  the  same  words,  and  yet  is  spoken 
differently  every  time — ^at  first  terror-struck,  then  more  con- 
soling, at  last  like  one  raising  himself  to  his  full  height,  till 
the  lash  of  the  roaring  whirlwind  of  the  Finale  again  drives 
everything  before  it. 

This  terrible,  gigantic  music  is  certainly  not  a  mirror  of 
the  Beloved  One,  only  of  his  own  stricken  self,  tossed  be- 
tween fierce  pain,  distant  dawning  confidence  and  high- 
souled  despair. 

But  it  now  was  necessary  to  come  to  some  decision.  The 
position  was  becoming  untenable.  Therese  decided  to  inter- 
fere directly.  She  appealed  to  her  sister,  explained  to  her 
the  impossibility  of  a  union  with  Beethoven,  and  also  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  their  present  relationship  for 
ever.  She  implored  Josephine  with  insistent  words,  who 
surrendered,  overcame  her  weakness,  said  good-bye  to  her 
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foolish  dreams  and  forced  herself  to  renounce  the  Master 
once  for  all. 

But  to  remain  quite  sure  of  herself,  the  wretched  woman, 
groping  helplessly  for  a  way  out,  flung  herself  into  a  rash 
marriage.  She  took  Count  Stackelberg,  one  of  her  number- 
less admirers,  and  then  repented  bitterly  that  she  had  not 
followed  the  call  of  her  heart.  She  was  very  unhappy  in  her 
second  marriage  and  died  young.  But  probably  it  was  scarcely 
the  insistence  of  Therese  alone  that  led  her  to  this  tragic  step. 
She  had  pride  of  race  in  full  measure,  and  perhaps  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  memory  of  the  humiliations  which  her  first 
husband.  Count  Deym,  had  suffered  from  aristocratic  So- 
ciety and  its  refusal  to  accept  him.  She  would  have  recognised 
her  union  with  Beethoven  as  a  mesalliance,  even  if  she  had 
always  remained  conscious  that  it  was  not  the^  but  he  who 
was  superior. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  even  Therese,  who  was  always  a  harsh 
judge  of  herself,  later  reproached  herself  cruelly  with  having 
been  the  cause  of  the  parting  of  the  two,  not  only  because  a 
long  estrangement  from  her  sister  was  the  immediate  result 
of  the  steps  she  had  taken.  "The  two  would  have  been  happy 
together  (perhaps),"  she  sighed  thirty  years  later,  and  soon 
after:  "They  were  born  for  each  other  and  would  both  still 
be  alive,  had  they  been  united."  It  was  too  late. 

But  just  at  that  moment,  when  in  her  conscience  she  felt 
herself  guilty  of  a  crime  to  the  two  who  were  so  dear  to  her, 
Beethoven  fixed  his  eye  on  her  and  as  it  were  saw  her  for 
the  first  time.  Did  he  know  of  her  intervention  in  his  life, 
and  did  he  really  contemplate  this  passionate,  imperious, 
self -torturing  woman  with  other  eyes  than  formerly?  Did  he 
question  more  keenly,  with  more  curiosity?  Did  he  hope  to 
probe  the  depths  of  this  being  who  was  one  day  unreservedly 
laid  bare  to  him,  the  next  hidden  as  behind  a  wall,  to-day 
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rough  and  arrogant,  to-morrow  almost  in  a  humble,  melting 
mood?  Or  perhaps  it  was  she  who  had  become  different, 
more  conscious  of  her  own  power,  and  more  assured  in  the 
exercise  of  her  gifts  of  mind,  and  relied  more  on  the  power 
of  her  personality? 

Both  may  be  true.  In  those  years  she  was  no  doubt  trans- 
formed from  a  Cinderella  to  a  Princess.  After  the  death  of 
the  young  officer  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed,  the  soli- 
tude of  the  Hungarian  Puszta  could  no  longer  hold  her. 
With  all  the  violence  that  was  hers  she  flung  herself  into  the 
full  current  of  the  distractions  of  the  capital,  and  from  the 
first  moment  the  whole  world  of  Buda-Pest  was  at  her  feet. 
She  sought  oblivion,  or  strove  to  convince  herself  of  her  own 
worth  and  of  her  power  over  men  satiated  with  pleasure, 
and  she  succeeded  in  both. 

In  an  intoxication  of  triumph  she  danced,  sparkling  with 
wit  and  life,  treated  all  her  adorers  with  disdainful  caprice, 
had  nerves  like  a  spoiled  Princess,  and  had  all  the  world 
at  her  feet.  She  was  the  undisputed  Queen  of  all  the  palaces 
of  the  Capital.  At  that  time  she  might  have  become  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  but  spurned  the  proferred  coronet  with 
a  smile. 

The  mask  of  an  insignificant  provincial  Countess  fell  from 
her  j  when  she  came  to  Vienna  she  was  a  changed  being.  The 
rumours  of  her  triumphs  were  all  about  her  when  first  she 
met  Beethoven  again  face  to  face.  And,  conscious  of  her  guilt, 
shy  and  embarrassed,  as  she  must  have  been  when  she  stood 
before  him,  he  must  have  felt  that  a  change  had  come  over 
his  former  pupil,  once  an  ingenuous,  intellectual  republican, 
a  friend  who  had  been  amiably  tolerated  but  always  pushed 
into  the  background.  It  was  now  a  woman  of  imposing  beauty, 
used  to  conquest,  whom  he  saw  before  him. 

Was  Therese  Brunswick  really  beautiful?  The  testimony 
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of  her  contemporaries  affirms  it.  The  artificial  smoothness 
and  sentimentality  of  the  portrait  by  Lampi,  the  only  one 
which  has  become  known  to  the  world,  does  not  give  a  satis- 
factory answer.  It  was  known,  and  she  herself  confessed  it, 
that  she  had  a  physical  defect:  obviously  a  slight  curvature 
of  the  spine,  which  she  hid  very  cleverly. 

When  we  look  at  this  somewhat  empty  and  meaningless 
and  moreover  slightly  affected  portrait,  we  have  the  impres- 
sion that  we  must  first  of  all  transpose  it  back  into  reality  be- 
fore the  features  can  tell  us  anything  about  the  woman  her- 
self and  her  much  bepraised  beauty.  She  was  surely  much 
more  vivacious  and  was  garbed  less  classical  and  Junoesque 
than  in  draperies  on  the  canvas  of  the  fashionable  painter  of 
the  time.  His  portrait  shows  us  a  broad  forehead,  with 
staring,  rather  light  eyes  wide  apart,  a  classical  nose,  a  full, 
well-curved  mouth  artificially  made  to  look  smaller,  flat 
cheeks  and  a  finely  moulded  chin.  The  fillet  wound  round 
over  the  parting  of  the  dark  hair,  round  the  opulent  knot  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  its  hanging  ends  reaching  to  her  bosom, 
enhances  the  obviously  intentional  suggestion  of  a  priestess 
of  Vesta  J  but  the  canvas  scarcely  helps  us  to  realise  that  it 
was  in  truth  not  an  ordinary  fire,  but  the  most  sacred  of  all 
altar  flames  which  shines  through  the  ages,  that  this  woman 
guarded. 

No :  far  different  must  have  been  the  face  of  that  Therese 
von  Brunswick  who  from  the  first  felt  herself  to  be  akin 
to  the  great  Master,  and  could  say  with  proud  self-conscious- 
ness: "After  the  geniuses  come  those  who  know  how  to  value 
them."  That  is  not  the  face  of  the  exceptional  interpreter  of 
Beethoven's  works  for  the  piano,  for  whose  sake  connoisseurs 
stayed  away  from  concerts  when  there  was  a  chance  of  hearing 
her  play  one  of  his  Sonatas,  the  musician  instinct  with  vitality, 
who  could  sing  every  contralto  part  at  sight,  and  in  addition 
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could  paint  and  draw  as  excellently  as  she  could  recite  a 
poet's  verse. 

Her  true  picture  was  painted  by  him  who  had  the  deepest 
insight  into  her  soul:  Beethoven  himself  drew  her  in  the 
F  Sharp  Major  Sonata  Op.  78,  written  in  1809,  which  is 
really  a  masterly  portrait. 

At  the  outset  Therese  seems  to  be  gazing  at  us  from  the 
heart-felt  opening  bars  which  are  like  a  blissful  awakening. 
The  whole  work  is  a  perfect  expression  of  her  and  her  con- 
tradictions, often  indeed  with  a  humour  which  was  always 
alien  to  her  nature.  The  onrush  of  the  warm  principal  theme, 
the  elusive,  abruptly  accentuated  figures,  all  speak  of  her, 
and  still  more  clearly  do  we  hear  her  in  the  graceful  chal- 
lenging ending  of  this  work  in  the  second  and  last  movement, 
with  its  self-willed,  roguish,  feminine  principal  theme,  and 
its  episodes,  which  vary  between  defiance  and  submission, 
sometimes  leaping  up  in  excitement,  sometimes  murmuring 
as  if  in  self-communion,  in  which  even  simplicity  is  made 
difficult. 

The  glances  of  this  child  of  the  Muses  were  surely 
different — more  fiery,  more  vital  than  those  cast  by  the  almost 
staring  eyes  of  her  picture.  Her  nose  was  certainly  not  so 
sculpturesque  and  surely  had  delicate  quivering  nostrils,  and 
her  mouth  must  have  trembled  in  grief  or  in  laughter  too 
often  ever  to  have  been  so  tiny,  so  like  a  sweet  rosebud.  The 
longer  we  look  at  the  picture,  the  more  shall  we  miss  all  that 
the  flattery  of  the  painter  has  made  to  disappear:  the  true 
life  of  that  face  which  had  its  secrets  and  asked  a  riddle. 
Therese  must  have  been  desirable,  and  appealed  not  to  the 
soul  or  the  intellect  alone  even  then,  or  rather  perhaps  not  till 
then,  when  in  the  maturity  of  her  thirty-five  years  she  re- 
appeared to  Beethoven,  another  woman  but  yet  the  same. 
What  was  bound  to  be  came  to  pass,  and  the  Master's  ex- 
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periences  with  Therese  ran  a  course  parallel  with  that  of 
his  passion  for  Josephine,  save  that  he  loved  Therese  more 
devotedly  and  she  did  not  always  draw  back  like  a  spoiled 
child,  as  her  sister  was  wont  to  do.  Not  till  his  Diaries  ap- 
peared, to  which  Romain  Rolland  (who  has  often  been  my 
authority  in  these  pages)  refers  us  again  and  again,  was  the 
world  able  to  understand  fully  the  crisis  and  catastrophe  of 
the  love  tragedy  which  was  now  beginning. 

Once  more  the  war  of  attrition  dragged  on  for  many 
years,  and  it  was  not  only  a  war  of  the  sexes  in  which  the 
woman  was  the  victor.  It  was  a  long  battle  against  precon- 
ceived ideas,  against  false  pride  of  race,  and  above  all  against 
the  doubts  in  the  lacerated  heart  of  the  woman  who  under- 
valued herself. 

Well  may  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  knowledge  came 
to  Beethoven  later,  that  in  the  Appassionata  he  had  not 
depicted  the  fate  over  which  floated  the  image  of  Josephine, 
but  rather  that  a  mystic,  prophetic  vision  had  revealed  to  him 
the  impending  doom  which  was  now  to  overwhelm  him.  He 
had  once  said,  when  asked  what  was  the  ideal  content  of  this 
profoundest  of  works:  "Read  Shakespeare's  Temfest.^^  Was 
he  really  tortured  with  the  thought  that  he  must  break 
Prosperous  wand  with  which  he  ruled  the  visible  and  the 
invisible  world,  and  close  his  book  of  magic  for  ever? 

At  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  the  Appassionata  is  en- 
graved a  Dedication  which  is  full  of  meaning,  not  in  this  con- 
nection alone.  It  is  to  Count  Franz  von  Brunswick,  Therese's 
brother,  whom  Beethoven  used  to  address  as  "Brother"  and 
with  the  familiar  "Du." 

Franz  von  Brunswick  was  a  gentle,  good-hearted,  quiet 
gentleman.  He  was  seemingly  a  confirmed  bachelor,  but 
married  late  in  life.  He  was  fanatically  devoted  to  Music  and 
its  Master,  and  indifferent  to  all  else,  and  he  probably  con- 
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tributed  not  a  little  to  the  renewal  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween his  friend  and  his  sister,  and  so  perhaps  became  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  greatest  joys  and  the  most  poignant 
sorrow  that  Beethoven  was  ever  to  know. 

He  would  certainly  have  been  the  last  to  raise  objections 
to  the  marriage  of  the  two.  That  he  was  quite  without  preju- 
dice is  proved  by  his  union  with  a  lady  of  the  middle  classes  j 
and  he  ignored  all  the  pinpricks  of  his  aristocratic  friends 
and  relations  who  looked  on  his  union  as  an  outrage.  I  am 
even  convinced  that  the  marriage  of  Beethoven  and  his  sister, 
the  two  beings  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  would  have  ful- 
filled an  unspoken  wish  of  his  heart.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
often  acted,  in  all  innocence,  as  messenger  between  the  two, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  their  new  friendship,  which  at 
first  seemed  to  be  cheerful  and  unclouded.  Otherwise  it  is 
unthinkable  that  Beethoven,  who  with  all  his  rough  out- 
spokenness hated  all  frivolity  and  would  never  have  be- 
trayed, even  to  his  closest  friend,  the  secrets  of  a  woman  he 
loved,  should  even  in  jest  have  commissioned  him  to  give 
Therese  "two  good  sounding  kisses"  in  his  name.  It  is  but 
another  proof  how  tragically  fatal  the  end  of  such  playing 
with  fire  can  be. 

Both  were  to  know  it  all  too  soon,  and  the  years  which 
follow  are  an  unparalleled  breathless  drama.  It  is  certain 
that  Beethoven  and  Therese  never  possessed  each  other.  It 
must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  knows  how  at  times  Therese 
brooked  no  restraint,  at  others  so  sternly  controlled  herself, 
how  self-tormenting  yet  resigned,  how  exacting  yet  submis- 
sive she  was,  how  her  conscience  bade  her  battle  hopelessly 
against  her  passionate  wishes,  that  she  must  often  have  given 
way  and  flung  herself  sobbing  on  her  beloved's  bosom  and 
clasped  him  in  convulsive  embrace — and  then,  torn  with 
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doubts  and  remorse,  withdrawn  herself  in  self-defence,  un- 
approachable in  sudden  harshness. 

It  was  just  in  this  year,  1812,  that  the  sudden  conviction 
came  to  her  how  vain  were  her  hopes,  how  dangerous  their 
relationship,  how  if  it  dragged  on  longer  it  would  wear  them 
out.  She  resolved  to  bring  it  to  an  end — ^not  the  indissoluble 
tie  of  friendship,  which  was  destined  to  endure  even  after 
Beethoven's  death,  but  this  hopeless  love  which  threatened 
both  with  destruction.  But  it  remained  with  her  all  her  life. 

This  time  it  was  not  Beethoven  that  was  the  real  victim, 
but  she  herself.  From  that  day  no  other  man  existed  for  her. 
She  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  munificent  charities  tp  the 
needy,  till  she  died  as  a  Canoness  in  a  convent  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six. 

But  not  even  religion,  which  before  her  time  lifted  her 
to  heaven  in  its  fiery  embrace,  saving  her  from  her  imagined 
state  of  sin,  not  even  the  peace  of  the  convent  afforded  her  a 
refuge  from  the  memory  of  the  days  of  her  exaltation.  This 
lady  in  whose  volcanic  unbalanced  life  there  is  nothing  but 
contradiction  and  conflict,  who  learned  so  late  and  with  such 
difficulty  to  tame  and  direct  her  brilliantly  varied  gifts,  was 
not  as  the  others  who  had  shared  her  fate.  She  proved  her- 
self to  be  of  sterner  stuff,  and  her  holy  constancy  demands 
our  reverent  silence.  It  behooves  us  to  stand  aside  in  face 
of  all  that  she  suffered  from  her  Genius.  Even  if  that  which 
she  has  written  down,  but  guarded  as  a  precious  secret,  should 
ever  come  to  light,  it  would  not  become  us  to  lift  the  veil 
which  has  to  this  day  hidden  from  prying  eyes  the  lofty 
tragedy  of  the  love  of  two  of  the  Elect. 

All  that  has  been  said  seems  to  me  to  make  it  impossible 
that  the  letter  to  the  "Immortal  Beloved"  can  have  been 
meant  for  anyone  but  Therese  von  Brunswick,  or  have  been 
addressed  to  Amalie  Sebald.  A  further  reason  is  the  tone  of 
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the  letter  which  Beethoven  wrote  to  Amalie  about  four  weeks 
afterwards.  It  bears  the  mark  of  one  who  is  beginning  an 
acquaintance,  not  of  one  who  is  glowing  at  the  height  of 
passion.  The  note  he  placed  on  her  table  to  welcome  her, 
those  that  he  sent  to  her  from  his  sick  bed  were  from  first 
to  last  restrained,  almost  cautious,  groping  questions  of  a 
man  who  cannot  believe  in  any  prospect  of  new  happiness 
after  the  purgatory  of  the  days  just  past.  It  is  unbelievable 
that  a  month  earlier  that  other  letter,  each  word  of  which 
is  like  a  stream  of  lava  flowing  from  the  heart,  could  have 
been  sent  to  a  girl  who  could  then  have  had  no  suspicion  of 
his  passion. 

No:  everything  points  to  the  fact  that  he  was  addressing 
Therese  when  he  wrote:  "Your  love  makes  me  at  the  same 
time  the  happiest  and  the  unhappiest  of  men.  .  .  .  However 
strong  your  love  for  me,  mine  for  you  is  yet  stronger  .  .  . 
but  never  hide  yourself  from  me."  Or  when  he  confessed  to 
her:  "The  humility  of  man  to  man  pains  me 5  and  when  I 
contemplate  myself  in  connection  with  the  Universe,  what 
am  I,  and  who  is  he  who  is  called  the  Greatest?  And  yet  here 
is  the  divinest  thing  in  Man."  Again  it  can  only  be  for  her 
that  the  words  were  meant:  "Why  this  deep  pain  when 
necessity  speaks?  Can  our  love  exist  otherwise  than  in  self- 
sacrifice,  through  not  desiring  everything?  Can  we  alter  the 
fact  that  I  am  not  wholly  yours  and  you  not  wholly  mine?" 
Can  it  be  the  gentle  cheerful  Amalie  to  whom  he  said  in  pity: 
"You  are  suffering,  you,  my  dearest  being,"  and  to  whom 
he  cries,  "Ever  yours — and  ever  mine — ever  each  other's"? 

Can  it  be  she  to  whom  thirty  days  later  he  addressed  the 
quite  modest,  almost  timid  request  not  to  forget  him,  even 
if  she  wished  to?  (And  he  always  addressed  her  with  the 
formal  "Sie.") 

It  would  be  to  misunderstand  his  quite  honourable  free- 
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dom  which  recoiled  in  horror  from  any  play-acting,  and  that 
would  have  been  play-acting. 

But  again  if  this  letter  was  really  sent,  if  it  really  came  to 
Therese's  hand,  and  she  gave  him  to  understand  the  break- 
ing off  of  their  relationship  by  the  cruel,  perhaps  even 
silent  return  of  these  lines  (these  lines!),  then  she  dealt 
an  incurable  wound  not  only  to  his  mind  but  to  his  lofty 
pride. 

THE   SHADOW-PLAY    OF   WOMEN    FRIENDS 

There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  female  figures  who 
crossed  Beethoven's  path,  to  whom  his  work  united  him  in 
friendship.  And  if  a  passing  wave  of  fancy  might  bring  them 
near  to  him  for  a  time,  it  was  always  only  an  ephemeral 
period  of  sensuous  pleasure  which  need  not  be  taken  too 
seriously. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  Master's  first  Leonore,  the 
imposing  Anna  Hauptmann-Milder,  who  was  at  the  time 
one  of  the  most  popular  ornaments  of  the  Vienna  Opera,  and 
also  the  idol  of  the  connoisseurs  of  Berlin.  She  was  always 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  propagandists  of  Beethoven's  art, 
and  it  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  piquant  Mademoiselle 
Christine  Gerardi,  the  excellent  and  charming  singer  who 
never  made  use  of  her  art  for  profit,  but  only  appeared  in 
public  on  carefully  chosen  occasions  for  charity,  and  that  but 
rarely.  So  distinguished  and  perfect  was  her  vital  singing  that 
it  is  said  that  Haydn  wrote  the  part  of  Eve  in  his  "Creation" 
for  her.  She  had  been  so  carried  away  by  Beethoven's  earlier 
works  that  she  sent  fiery  enthusiastic  verses  to  the  Master, 
who  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old.  They  obviously  gave 
him  keen  pleasure,  and  he  always  answered  them  with  a 
proud  modesty  all  his  own:  "It  is  a  peculiar  feeling  to  see 
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and  hear  oneself  praised,  and  then  to  be  conscious  of  one's 
own  weakness  as  I  am.  I  always  look  upon  such  occasions  as 
a  command  to  approach  nearer,  however  difficult  it  is,  to  the 
unattainable  goal  which  Art  and  Nature  set  before  us." 

In  any  case  his  acquaintance  with  the  writer  ripened  into 
intimacy,  and  his  letters  tell  us  that  she  occasionally  en- 
chanted him  as  much  by  her  peculiar,  butterfly  ways  as  she 
puzzled  and  annoyed  him  by  her  parade  of  her  friendship 
with  him.  They  went  no  further  than  lovers  usually  do,  and 
what  his  view  was  of  such  things  is  proved  to  us  by  his  manly 
words:  "Nature  herself  gave  us  the  weaknesses  of  Nature. 
.  .  .  Reason,  the  Ruler,  should  strive  by  her  strength  to 
guide  and  cure  us  of  them." 

Two  other  women  must  be  mentioned,  whose  cordial 
friendships  for  the  Master  were  enduring  because  no  erotic 
feeling  intruded  to  confuse  them.  Both  were  exceptional 
beings  in  their  soulful  womanliness.  They  were  large-souled 
human  beings  and  musical  to  their  finger  tips.  Both  were 
absorbed  in  Beethoven's  music  and  both  were  his  insistent 
apostles  on  the  piano.  But  here  it  was  not  music  only  which 
wound  its  indissoluble  bonds  round  them  and  him.  Their 
womanly  charm  always  attracted  him  to  them. 

One  is  the  Countess  Maria  Erdody,  who,  although  she 
was  not  older  than  he  was,  played  the  mother  to  him,  his 
confessor  from  whom  he  had  no  secrets.  It  was  to  her  that 
he  brought  all  good  and  all  tragic  tidings,  all  his  joys,  his 
sorrows  and  his  failings.  This  lady,  who  was  early  left  a 
widow,  and  was  always  surrounded  by  a  host  of  young  chil- 
dren, was  exceptionally  frail  and  of  an  almost  incorporeal 
thinness.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  angina  and  the  influence  of 
its  streptococci  had  weakened  the  heart.  Though  she  was 
partly  disabled  by  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  this  noble 
lady  overcame  all  physical  ills  by  mental  and  moral  strength 
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and  her  indomitable  will.  She  could  hardly  walk,  was  forced 
to  drag  herself  toilfully  from  chair  to  chair,  leaning  on  the 
furniture  at  every  step,  or  had  to  be  helped.  She  was  not 
beautiful,  but  the  speaking  expression  of  her  soft  melancholy 
eyes  gave  her  face  a  peculiar  charm.  A  perfect  cataract  of 
reddish-brown  piled-up  hair  fell  over  her  narrow  childlike 
shoulders.  Her  slender  throat  seemed  hardly  able  to  support 
her  small  head.  Her  nose  was  slightly  aquiline  and  longish, 
and  her  cheeks  were  thin.  She  was  not  free  from  freckles, 
and  her  figure  was  quite  incredibly  slim,  but  the  patient, 
hardly  perceptible  smile  which  played  round  her  weary 
mouth  and  her  kindly  questioning  look  told  of  the  patience 
of  a  heart  inured  to  sorrow.  Beethoven  loved  and  esteemed 
her  highly  as  a  friend.  He  confided  everything  to  her  and 
obtained  absolution  from  her  for  all  the  sins  of  his  domi- 
neering anger,  even  when  she  had  suffered  from  them.  There 
were  often  misunderstandings  which  had  to  be  cleared  up. 
Once  or  twice  their  relationship  was  seriously  disturbed  by  his 
explosive  roughness  5  but  at  such  times  his  beautiful  quality 
of  realising  the  wrong  he  had  done  never  failed  him,  and  he 
was  always  ready  to  make  amends.  He  would,  with  exag- 
gerated self-reproach,  plead  for  pardon  from  his  friend, 
whose  fragile  and  delicately  sensitive  soul  suffered  more 
than  any  other  from  the  sudden  outbursts  of  his  "Raptus," 
till  peace  was  restored.  With  Maria  von  Erdody,  he  forgot 
his  obstinacy,  his  suspicious  vigilance,  and  his  perpetual  atti- 
tude of  defence  against  possible  slights  to  his  sensitive  hon- 
our. With  her  he  felt  no  constraint  and  knew  that  he  was 
understood,  even  on  the  occasions  when  he  had  stayed  away 
for  a  few  days,  quite  without  reason,  or  when  his  choleric 
ner\^es  got  the  better  of  him.  He  could  come  and  go  when 
he  liked.  His  friend  was  always  ready  to  receive  him  equably, 
calmly,  ready  to  cope  with  his  greatness  and  his  caprices  alike. 
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He  was  glad  to  make  music  with  her  and  for  her.  He  loved 
to  hear  her  play  and  sympathised  sincerely  with  her  joys 
and  sorrows.  In  short,  she  was  a  real  value  in  his  life. 

The  other  is  his  Dorothea-Cecilia,  Baroness  Ertmann,  who 
lived,  as  the  authentic  interpreter  of  Beethoven,  long  enough 
to  visit  Felix  Mendelssohn  in  Italy,  who  learned  something 
from  her  virile,  fiery  and  plastic  playing. 

At  that  time  she  was  already  an  old  lady  and  very  much 
out  of  practice  (it  was  a  strange  meetings  does  not  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  Sonata  Op.  loi,  which  was  dedicated  to 
her,  point  prophetically  to  Mendelssohn?)  "In  every  finger- 
tip a  singing  soul,"  Reichardt  said  of  her,  "and  in  the  two 
equally  nimble  hands,  what  vigour  and  power  over  the  whole 
instrument  when  they  interpret  song,  and  speech,  giving  life 
to  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful  in  art."  Beethoven  had 
acted  most  correctly  when  he  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  this  unusual,  externally  somewhat  stiff  and  aggressive 
lady,  with  her  opulent  black  hair,  which  was  almost  like  a 
periwig.  As  she  writes  herself: 

"At  first  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  great 
Master  and  the  trend  of  his  music.  Most  people  thought  it 
unintelligible  and  dull.  Being  anxious  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance* of  his  new  Sonatas  I  went  one  day  to  the  music  shop 
of  Mr.  Haslinger,  had  some  of  them  shown  to  me  and  im- 
mediately played  them  on  one  of  the  pianos  which  were 
there.  In  my  excitement  I  had  not  noticed  a  young  man  who 
was  standing  shyly  in  a  corner,  and  then  gradually  came 
nearer  to  me.  What  was  my  astonishment  when  he  suddenly 
seized  my  hand  and  thanked  me  in  the  warmest  terms  for 
the  successful  interpretation  of  his  Sonatas.  It  was  Beethoven. 
From  that  moment  we  were  friends." 

They  became  real  friends.  Her  playing  could  never  have 
satisfied  the  Master  so  completely  if  the  man  Beethoven  had 
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not  spoken  to  her  from  his  works,  or  if  on  the  other  hand 
his  music  had  not  been  revealed  to  her  by  his  cylopean, 
naively  humorous,  rebellious  character.  For  this  reason  she 
was  never  offended  by  him  when  in  childishly  rough  jest  or 
sudden  anger  he  kicked  over  the  traces.  She  understood 
the  grounds  of  his  irritability  and  the  deaf  man's  suspicions, 
and  thanks  to  this  understanding  of  him,  both  as  man  and 
artist,  their  friendship  had  a  quality  of  permanence  and  a 
freedom  from  any  unpleasant  episodes  which  few  others  had 
in  his  life.  But  his  Dorothea-Cecilia  had  no  need  to  "calculate" 
about  him.  His  music  had  no  secrets  from  her  and  so  she 
knew  him  to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 

It  was  only  Maria  Pachler-Koschak  from  Gratz  who  could 
bring  his  work  home  to  him  as  fully  as  this  lady.  For  that 
reason  she  was  of  great  significance  to  him,  as  was  her  play- 
ing, which  completely  expressed  his  wishes  and  therefore 
held  up  to  him  the  mirror  of  his  self. 

There  was  a  touching  incident  which  proved  how  sincerely 
he  was  attached  to  her,  what  true  sympathy  he  showed  in 
every  incident  of  her  life,  but  it  also  tells  how  it  was  only 
through  his  music  he  could  ever  enter  into  full  communion 
with  his  friends  and  reveal  his  thoughts,  which  were  too 
deep  for  words.  Dorothea  von  Ertmann  had  buried  a  dearly 
loved  child,  but  no  word  came  from  Beethoven,  no  sign  of 
his  sympathy.  For  the  first  time  she  did  not  understand  her 
friend,  who  had  always  shown  the  most  lively  and  the 
warmest  interest  in  her  and  hers.  She  could  not  understand 
that  he  was  forced  into  silence  because  all  the  words  he  could 
have  said  to  her  appeared  to  him  but  poor,  and  everything 
merely  conventional  was  intolerable  to  him.  Finally,  after 
several  weeks  he  appeared  at  her  house,  took  her  hand  with- 
out a  word  and  silently  went  to  the  piano  and  played  for 
hours.  Later  she  said:  "Who  could  describe  this  music?  We 
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seemed  to  hear  choruses  of  angels  greeting  the  entrance  of 
my  poor  child  into  the  realms  of  light."  Then  when  he  had 
finished  he  sorrowfully  pressed  her  hand  and  went  away 
without  a  word  as  he  had  come. 

He  had  spoken  to  her  through  his  music,  which  was  the 
highest  he  had  to  give.  That  was  Beethoven's  way  of  offer- 
ing comfort  to  a  mourning  mother  and  showing  her  his 
reverence  for  her  grief. 


HAPPINESS    BY   THE   WAY 


When  the  whole  procession  of  women  whom  Beethoven 
loved  passes  before  us,  we  might  think  he  had  been  frivolous 
and  fickle,  always  too  ready  to  welcome  change  and  only  too 
easily  comforted.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  In  reality 
he  had  always  loved  only  the  same  woman — the  phantom 
image  created  by  his  longing  for  the  right  soul-mate,  whom 
he  thought  he  had  found  in  every  one  of  these  women.  By 
its  side  each  separate  figure  became  almost  secondary,  just  as 
the  theme  which  he  found  for  one  of  his  symphonies  after 
much  searching  became  secondary  by  the  side  of  the  total 
structure  of  the  movement.  As  in  his  works  he  did  not  simply 
set  one  idea  in  its  place  after  another,  but  took  a  theme  from 
the  molten  mass  of  elemental  music  and  poured  it  into  his 
own  peculiar  mould,  and  then  seized  from  thence  each  sepa- 
rate idea,  so  somewhat  similarly  he  delved  in  the  mines  of 
love,  and  bestowed  the  ore  he  had  won  as  a  gift  on  each  one 
who  resembled  the  image  he  bore  in  his  soul. 

He  "was"  love,  as  he  "was"  music.  This  he  also  proved 
because,  though  he  could  renounce,  he  could  never  forget. 
To  all  whom  he  loved  he  remained  to  the  end  faithful  in  the 
highest  sense.  He  would  not  blot  out  of  his  memory  even 
the  most  superficial  and  the  most  frivolous  one  of  all,  Therese 
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Malfatti,  the  dark  beauty  who  even  when  she  was  Baroness 
Drosdick  could  not  abandon  her  dangerous  coquetries.  Even 
when  he  was  fifty  years  old,  he  was  drawn  to  her.  He  went 
to  the  house  of  the  Malfattis,  found  no  one  at  home,  tore  a 
sheet  from  his  sketchbook  and  wrote  down  a  melody  to 
words  of  Matthisson,  whose  verses  had  inspired  his  unfor- 
gettable "Adelaide,"  and  scribbled  at  the  head  the  words, 
"To  my  dear  Therese.  .  .  ." 

He  hoarded  all  the  tokens  of  past  tenderness.  After  his 
death  the  letter  to  "The  Immortal  Beloved"  and  a  miniature 
medallion  of  Giulietta  Guicciardi  were  found  in  his  desk. 
Never  did  his  warmth  cool,  never  was  his  longing  for  love 
satisfied. 

In  the  summer  of  1 8 1 8  he  went  for  a  walk  in  Baden  deep 
in  his  dreams  of  sound.  A  carriage  passed  and  he  recognised 
one  of  the  women  who  had  been  dear  to  him,  no  matter 
which  one  it  was.  The  initial  with  which  he  indicates  her  is 
hard  to  read,  it  might  equally  well  be  an  "M"  or  an  "R,"  or 
the  two  letters  intertwined.  When  he  came  home,  the  Master, 
who  had  been  stirred  to  his  depths,  flung  some  words  on  to 
paper,  which  sound  like  a  prayer  of  his  unsatisfied  longing, 
"Only  love — it  is  love  alone  that  can  give  you  a  happy  life. 
O  God,  let  me  find  her — ^at  least  her  who  will  fortify  me  in 
virtue,  whom  Thou  wilt  suffer  to  be  mine."  And  he  added 
the  words,  "Baden,  27th  July  after  M.  (?)  had  driven  past 
me,  and  I  thought  she  had  given  me  a  look."  He  was  still 
in  an  inward  fever. 

Thoughts  of  love  and  marriage  were  always  in  his  mind: 
he  could  not  think  of  one  without  the  other.  Happiness 
always  passed  him  by:  he  always  stood  by  the  roadside  and 
looked  after  the  woman  whom  he  had  recognised  too  late, 
who  always  beckoned  to  him  as  she  was  disappearing. 
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FINAL    FULL    CLOSE 


Which  of  these  was  really  the  "Immortal  Beloved"?  Per- 
haps none,  and  in  the  last  instance  everyone  whom  his  love 
had  touched.  He  bore  all  of  them  away  into  his  Eternity. 
In  this  sense  the  Song  Cycle  "To  the  Distant  Beloved"  was 
not  destined  for  Amalie  Sebald  alone.  It  belongs  to  the  band 
of  loved  ones  who  from  afar  gathered  round  the  songs 
which  they  had  inspired,  songs  which  at  first  had  lived  in 
him  as  pale  shadows  and  then  later  waked  to  a  new  life  on 
an  infinitely  higher  plane,  echoes  of  his  joys  and  griefs.  Thus 
they  dwell  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the  art  of  music,  which 
none  but  he,  the  deserted  Michael  Angelo  of  Music,  could 
have  built,  in  which  is  depicted — and  lives — ^the  whole  world 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Last  Judgment. 
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LATERNA  MAGICA 

\ 

CONCERNING  FRIENDS  AND  MUSI- 
CIANS, PLAYFULNESS  IN  LETTERS, 
PUBLISHERS  AND  PROFITEERS 


MINIATURE   SILHOUETTES 

TWO  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  BEETHOVEN'S 
boyhood  remained  behind  at  Bonn,  and  he  never 
saw  them  again — ^the  strong,  honourable  stern 
Professor  Medizinalrath  Wegeler  and  Carl  Amenda,  who 
gazed  into  the  world  with  the  puzzled  eyes  of  a  boy,  and 
chose  to  live  as  pastor  with  his  wife  and  child  in  Livonia  in- 
stead of  fulfilling  Beethoven's  wish  to  travel  with  him  as 
accompanist  on  concert  tours,  which  by  the  way  never  ma- 
terialised. As  a  compensation  Stephan  von  Breuning  followed 
him  to  Vienna  and  had  a  successful  career  as  Court  Councillor 
in  the  War  Office,  but  his  nervous  over-sensitive  ways  and 
his  superficiality  caused  many  a  disagreement  between  the 
friends.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of  his  life  that  Beethoven  was 
quite  reconciled  to  his  dear  "Steffen,"  who  all  too  soon  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave. 

But  neither  of  them  had  any  great  influence  on  the  real 
life  of  the  Master,  though  his  devotion  to  them  remained 
true  as  steel. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  add  to  the  gallery  of 
Beethoven's  aristocratic  friends  sketches  of  two  men  who 
served  him  with  nobly  unobtrusive  and  indefatigable  zeal. 
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Their  names  have  already  been  mentioned.  One  was  Baron 
Ignaz  Gleichenstein  who  was  Cupid's  messenger  to  the  faith- 
less butterfly  Therese  Malfatti,  and  the  honest  broker  in 
numberless  wearisome  and  petty  affairs. 

The  second  was  Baron  Nikolaus  Zmeskall  von  Domano- 
wicz,  who  relieved  the  Master  from  as  many  irksome  com- 
missions and  negotiations  as  he  could,  and  incidentally  was 
appointed  to  the  quaint  honorary  office  of  cutting  quills  for 
the  impatient  Master,  who  was  unbelievably  awkward  with 
his  hands.  No  one  could  do  the  job  as  satisfactorily  as  Zme- 
skall, whose  acquaintance  Beethoven  had  made  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Vienna,  and  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  tone  of  rough 
and  good-natured  chaff  till  his  death. 

Gleichenstein,  a  refined,  serene,  long-suffering,  extremely 
respectable  man  for  a  long  time  performed  all  kinds  of  duties 
for  Beethoven.  He  was  Secretary,  Messenger,  Attorney, 
Buyer  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse.  He  drafted  the  con- 
tracts with  the  patrons,  which  fixed  his  annual  income:  he 
had  to  translate  his  notes  into  French,  place  his  bills  and 
hand  his  manuscripts  to  copyists.  Nothing  was  too  much  for 
him.  Beethoven  knew  this  and  he  on  his  side  regarded  noth- 
ing as  a  trespass  on  his  good  nature.  In  what  high  esteem 
he  held  him,  Beethoven  proved  by  including  him  in  the 
small  number  of  those  whom  he  presented  to  the  Archduke 
Rudolph.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Viennese  who  was  addressed 
with  the  familiar  "Du." 

There  was  only  one  other  who  could  boast  of  such  an 
honour:  Vincenz  Hauschka  (Hauschka,  Hauschkerl,  Laus- 
kerl),  the  Secretary  of  the  Viennese  Society  of  "Enemies  of 
Music"  as  Beethoven  liked  to  call  them. 

Zmeskall  had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  pace  with  the 
wants  of  his  great  friend  and  earn  his  reward  in  highly  spiced 
jokes.  He  had  to  hire  the  halls  for  Beethoven's  Academies, 
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then  again  he  was  sent  to  buy  a  barometer,  to  give  advice 
on  the  buying  of  material  for  the  livery  of  one  of  Beethoven's 
pilfering  servants,  then  again  on  Beethoven's  insistent  re- 
quest to  keep  an  eye  on  Breuning,  when  Beethoven  had 
noticed  with  growing  concern  how  overwrought  and  irritable 
he  was.  Everywhere  the  little  Music  Count  (Musikgraferl) 
was  called  in,  and  had  to  submit  to  being  called  "Fressgraf" 
or  "Press  und  Saufgraf"  (Count  Guzzle,  or  Count  Guzzle 
and  Booze).  Altogether,  in  spite  of  the  more  formal  "Sie" 
Beethoven's  tone  in  his  intercourse  with  him  was  much  more 
cordial,  playful  and  intimate  than  it  was  with  Gleichenstein. 
Many  of  Beethoven's  letters  to  Zmeskall  are  really  delight- 
ful. The  effect  when  he  (who  still  spoke  the  dialect  of  Bonn) 
wished  to  tease  him  about  his  Viennese  German,  was  in- 
describably comical  and  homely.  Thus  he  once  wrote:  "You 
confounded  ex-Music  Countlet,  where  is  the  devil  hiding 
you?  Are  you  coming  to  the  Swan  to-day?  No?  Yes.  .  .  . 
Best  of  Music  Countlets,  I  am  your  best  ex-Beethovenlet. 
Please  send  back  the  enclosed,  and  then  we  will  rub  the 
Count's  nose  with  something  else." 

The  famous  Hatti-Sheriffs  to  his  "Baron-aron-ron-ron- 
ron,"  the  abrupt  notes  in  which  the  Great  Mogul  issued  his 
commands,  were  always  written  in  a  playful  arbitrary  tone: 
"Humbly  beg  to  ask  where  one  can  best  look  after  you  and 
preserve  you  from  temptation  and  the  wiles  of  traitors  fer 
excellentiam.  Dixi.^^  And  he  was  told  off  to  cut  pens,  be- 
cause the  Master's  unutterably  clumsy  hand  reduced  every 
quill  to  splinters  and  broke  every  pencil  point  he  tried  to 
sharpen,  for  which  reason  he  used  only  the  largest,  coarsest 
carpenter's  leads.  The  order  was  once  given  in  this  way: 
"Extremely  High  Born  Sir.  We  beg  you  to  make  us  a  gift 
of  some  goose  quills.  We  shall  shortly  send  you  a  whole  lot, 
so  that  you  will  not  have  to  pluck  out  any  of  your  own.  But 
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it  might  be  possible  that  you  have  been  decorated  with  the 
great  Order  of  the  'Cello.  We  are  altogether  wholly  well 
disposed  to  you.  Your  Excellency's  friendliest  friend  Bee- 
thoven." 

He  proved  by  the  dedication  of  the  superbly  tempestuous 
Quartet  in  F  minor  (Op.  45)  how  well  disposed  he  was 
to  ZmeskalL 

INTERMEZZO    SCHERZOSO 

The  facetiousness  in  which  Beethoven  loved  to  indulge  in 
his  letters  is  often  of  quite  another  kind.  He  rode  the  most 
horrible  puns  to  death  j  his  thirst  for  plays  upon  words 
was  almost  morbid.  When  he  wrote  to  Linke,  the  member 
of  the  Schuppanzigh  Quartet,  it  came  naturally  to  him  to 
start  the  letter  with  "Dear  Linke  and  Rechte"  (Dear  Left 
and  Right).  He  never  could  write  to  his  young  friend  Carl 
Holz,  Linke's  colleague  in  the  Quartet,  without  playing 
havoc  with  his  name:  "Dear  Holz,  get  wood  (schafft  Holz)." 
He  calls  him  "Little  Match  (Zundholzchen),"  "Best  ma- 
hogany wood  (Mahagoni-Holz),"  "Chips,"  and  "Wood 
from  the  Cross  of  Christ."  When  he  asked  him  to  breakfast, 
he  impressed  on  him  not  to  come  to  "Spatstuck"  (=  late 
meal,  breakfast  being  "Friihstuck"  =  early  meal) .  To  the 
excellent  composer  Friedrich  Kuhlau,  he  one  day  sent  a 
canon  on  the  text:  "Kuhl  und  lau"  (Cool  and  tepid),  and  the 
tricks  he  played  with  the  name  of  Haslinger,  the  publisher, 
pass  description.  Once  he  went  so  far  as  to  address  him  as 
"Herr  Tobias  Hass  (Hate)  and  Messrs.  Lin  and  Ger." 

There  is  something  to  be  said  about  this,  if  only  because 
not  so  long  ago  an  American  biographer  of  Beethoven  dis- 
covered in  these  silly  jokes  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  Master, 
which  wrote  him  down  an  ass  in  the  aifairs  of  life,  a  barren 
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but  harmless  Jackpudding  who  revelled  in  low-class  clown- 
ing. Many  others  too  have  found  this  mania  for  distorting 
words  and  juggling  with  syllables  distasteful.  They  are  all 
certainly  on  the  wrong  track  and  fail  to  find  the  right  key  to 
this  curious,  shallow  facetiousness.  Whoever  has  found  that 
key  will,  however,  read  them  otherwise,  and  just  these  petty 
witticisms  will  make  him  aware  of  the  mystical  union  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  musician. 

Beethoven  as  a  letter  writer  is  a  unique  phenomenon. 
Never  was  there  a  genius  with  so  faulty  a  command  over 
words  J  none  panted  and  struggled  so  hard  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  right  expression  j  no  other  exalted  himself  with  such 
arrogance  above  orthography  or  grammar.  Even  his  writing, 
flung  haphazard  on  to  paper,  defied  all  the  rules  of  courtesy. 
Fumes  of  fury  and  haste  seemed  to  rise  from  every  word, 
small  letters  and  capitals  were  mixed  up  without  rhyme  or 
reason  5  punctuation  marks  were  often  entirely  missing,  or  at 
other  times  closely  packed  like  the  expression  marks  on  a 
score,  and  usually  the  lines  and  huge  pothooks  which  were 
scattered  over  the  page,  like  dust  from  a  broom,  tumbled 
over  each  other. 

No,  he  could  only  give  all  of  himself  when  he  wrote 
music,  not  words.  Anyone  who  knows  nothing  else  about 
him  will  possibly  gain  from  his  letters  the  impression  of  a 
man  all  violence,  strikingly  original  perhaps,  but  of  unclear 
thought,  sometimes  even  of  befogged  brain.  Never  would  a 
reader  guess  to  what  heights  of  culture,  to  what  philosophic 
self-suppression,  to  what  insight  into  the  world  of  poetry 
and  science  he  had  attained  by  incessant  discipline. 

But  even  here,  in  these  documents,  which  are  seemingly 
scrawled  with  a  bear's  paws,  he  showed  himself  as  he  was 
in  his  holy  earnestness  and  his  deafening  laughter:  but  he 
showed  himself  en  deshabille.  But  it  was  that  of  a  musician, 
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who  never  lost  hold  of  himself  in  his  music,  but  often  wrote 
letters  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

But  Beethoven,  the  specific  musician,  lurks  just  here — 
just  in  the  often  so  repellent  foolery  of  his  letters,  in  his 
primitive  style  and  his  clumsy  idiom.  Can  it  possibly  have 
escaped  notice?  When  he  splits  up  the  word  ^^aron"  or  the 
name  "Haslinger"  into  their  elements,  did  he  not  treat  his 
themes  or  the  motifs  which  go  to  their  making-up  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way?  Are  not  the  puns  about  "Holz"  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  Variations?  Are  not  the  plays  on 
words  founded  on  enhormonic  transformations  of  syllables, 
on  assonance,  on  change  of  sense  with  unchanged  sound?  For 
instance  "that  the  Symphony  may  reach  him  without  her 
retching"  or  "There  is  no  idea  of  going  out,  rather  of  going 
in  to  eternal  salvation."  Do  not  these  changes  and  antitheses 
of  motives,  externally  akin  and  entirely  different  in  their 
inner  meaning,  remain  part  and  parcel  of  Beethoven's  mu- 
sical methods?  No  doubt,  in  this  exceptionally  awkward 
and  clumsy  ill-treatment  of  words  we  have  nothing  more 
than  a  transference  of  Beethoven's  essential  method  of  com- 
position into  the  sphere  of  language.  Viewed  from  that 
angle  all  these  halting  utterances  acquire  another  and  more 
illuminating  sense. 

burlesque:  relations  with  publishers 

Beethoven's  letters  to  his  publishers  are  among  the  most 
entertaining  things  in  his  correspondence.  They  were  always 
a  trouble  to  him.  He  loathed  more  than  anything  else  nego- 
tiations about  the  engraving  of  his  works,  about  fees  and 
the  lists  of  mistakes  which  were  always  made  necessary  by 
his  hasty  or  careless  corrections  of  the  proofs.  He  was  always 
complaining  that  he  was  after  all  not  a  man  of  business,  that 
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he  hated  haggling,  that  what  he  would  like  best  would  be 
to  give  his  works  to  mankind  without  remuneration.  He 
dreamed  of  the  Utopia  of  a  national  Art  Bureau,  to  which 
he  would  hand  over  his  works,  and  from  which  he  would 
at  regular  intervals  obtain  the  sums  necessary  for  his  humble 
needs.  "Beethoven  can  write,  God  be  praised — ^but  besides 
that  nothing  else  in  the  world,"  he  sighed  once,  hinting  at 
all  he  could  do  if  he  were  not  forced  to  work  "for  money." 
"I  am  no  author  for  mere  filthy  lucre,"  he  wrote  to  Peters, 
and  we  feel  how  ill  at  ease  he  was  again  and  again  when  he 
had  to  protect  himself  against  a  suggestion  of  merely  mer- 
cenary or  even  dishonest  intentions.  To  one  publisher  he 
wrote :  "Please  do  not  give  a  wrong  meaning  to  anything  that 
I  do  or  say.  You  will  already  have  been  able  to  convince  your- 
self that  I  am  all  frankness  j  therefore  dismiss  from  your 
mind  all  thoughts  of  chicanery  or  anything  underhand,  etc." 
To  another  he  spoke  of  his  honour,  which  after  all  was  for 
him  the  highest  thing  in  the  world,  and  repelled  with  silent 
contempt  the  accusation  that  he  had  sold  the  same  work  to 
two  different  publishers. 

Even  when  appearances  spoke  against  him,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Missa  Solemnis,  it  was  not  owing  to  any  dishonesty 
on  his  part,  but  only  to  his  ingenuous  conviction  that  he  was 
above  all  rules,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
cause  "embarrassment  to  the  Publishers"  ^  and  to  play  off 
one  against  the  other,  so  that  they  might  try  to  outbid  each 
other,  and  he  might  finally  give  the  work  to  the  one  who 
promised  the  highest  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  offered  the 
Missa  Solemnis  to  five  publishing  firms,  and  had  definitely 
agreed  to  let  Peters  have  it  for  i,000  gulden j  only  to  give  it 
finally  to  a  sixth  firm,  that  of  B.  Schott  in  Mayence. 

We  see  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  explicitly  defending 

^  The  pun  "die  Verleger  in  Verlegenheiten  zu  sehen"  is  untranslatable. 
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himself  against  the  appearance  of  incorrect,  or  even  crooked 
proceedings.  At  first  glance  the  matter,  of  course,  looks  black. 
The  publishing  firm  of  Schlesinger  in  Berlin  may  have  be- 
haved badly  to  him  and  therefore  not  have  received  the 
work.  Anyway  we  can  gather  as  much  from  a  letter  of  the 
Master  to  Peters,  as  well  as  from  a  curt  note  enclosed  with 
the  list  of  corrections  in  the  C  minor  Sonata,  Op.  1 1 1 :  "De- 
fects found  with  the  two  seaside,  house-to-house  and  market 
hucksters  called  Schlesinger  between  the  Seine,  the  Thames, 
the  Spree  and  the  Danube." 

He  seems  to  have  eliminated  Steiner  and  Haslinger  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  firm  of  Artaria  &  Co.  in  Vienna,  as 
well  as  N.  Simrock  in  Bonn,  may  have  been  too  slow  in  con- 
senting to  pay  the  fee  he  asked  for,  and  taking  their  chance 
in  time,  but  Beethoven  had  given  a  binding  promise  of  the 
Mass  to  the  publisher  C.  F.  Peters  in  Leipzig;  and  when 
later  on  he  said  that  he  had  two  Masses  at  his  disposal,  and 
that  there  had  never  been  a  question  of  one  definite  Mass, 
the  greatly  respected  firm  may  have  had  good  reason  for 
not  believing  him.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  the  Master's  mag- 
nificent love  of  truth,  we  may  this  once  perhaps  assume  that 
at  that  moment  he  had  no  thought  of  any  other  Mass  than 
the  Missa  Solemnis,  and  that  in  his  need  and  embarrassment 
he  had  recourse  to  subterfuges  unworthy  of  him. 

This  is  the  only  case  in  his  life  in  which  his  behaviour 
was  doubtful  or  at  any  rate  not  of  the  unquestionable  "clean- 
liness" on  which  he  so  prided  himself,  for  even  his  material 
necessities  at  that  time  could  not  quite  have  justified  the 
whole  of  these  negotiations.  Moreover  the  misplaced  inge- 
nuity of  his  later  explanations  is  in  glaring  contradiction  to 
his  usual  sincerity  and  uprightness.  We  shall  probably  not 
be  wrong  in  supposing  that  in  this  manner  of  exploiting  the 
competition  of  publishers,  which  was  contrary  to  his  nature, 
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he  was  prompted  by  Johann,  the  "Best  of  brothers."  It  is 
another  story  that  later  he  set  his  conscience  at  rest  in  his 
summary  way  by  saying  that  most  publishers  deserved  no 
better  treatment. 


THE    THWARTED    DESIRE    OF    A    LIFETIME 

He  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  a  Complete  Edition 
of  his  Works.  The  German  publishers,  and  especially  Peters, 
competed  for  the  honour  of  bringing  it  out.  They  had  also 
agreed  to  his  suggestion  of  the  very  respectable  sum  of  10,000 
gulden,  especially  as  he  was  ready  to  bind  himself  to  add 
to  each  category  of  works  another  one  of  the  same  kind — ^to 
the  volume  of  Symphonies  a  new  Symphony,  to  the  Sonatas 
a  new  Sonata,  and  so  forth — without  asking  for  any  further 
payment. 

Many  experiences  stood  in  the  way  of  his  negotiating  with 
the  Vienna  publishers  about  this  long-desired  Edition.  The 
fact  that  one  of  them — ^whether  it  was  from  motives  of  busi- 
ness jealousy  or  whether  it  was  because  of  Beethoven's  un- 
happy idea  of  undertaking  it  himself — ^wrecked  the  plan, 
was  not  calculated  to  put  the  Master  in  a  better  humour  with 
the  "Music  hucksters."  Steiner,  the  partner  of  Haslinger, 
having  somehow  got  wind  of  the  project,  which  Beethoven 
thought  was  a  complete  secret,  travelled  to  Leipzig.  There 
he  gave  himself  out  as  being  in  the  secret,  and  easily  ex- 
tracted from  Peters  not  only  all  further  details  about  the  sit- 
uation, but  succeeded  in  arousing  suspicion  against  the  Mas- 
ter, who  apparently  had  once  again  not  made  him  an  ex- 
clusive offer,  but  had  been  negotiating  with  Heaven  only 
knows  how  many  competitors.  This  and  other  machinations 
actually  resulted  in  making  the  abandonment  of  the  idea 
inevitable. 
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This  failure  was  doubly  deplorable,  because  not  only  would 
the  success  of  the  plan  have  been  a  joyful  satisfaction  to 
Beethoven  himself,  but  it  would  also  have  enlightened  pos- 
terity as  to  which  were  the  works  Beethoven  judged  worthy 
of  further  life  and  would  have  included,  and  which  on  the 
other  hand  were  those  that  he  would  have  wished  to  disown 
as  uninspired  and  written  only  for  the  sake  of  gain.  He 
never  reconciled  himself  to  having  been  obliged  to  renounce 
the  pleasure  of  this  Complete  Edition,  and  never  pardoned 
Steiner  his  "Jewish  trick." 

SMALL    INTERLUDES 

Remarks  of  this  and  a  similar  kind  may  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed to  the  often  expressed  opinion  that  Beethoven  was 
an  enemy  of  the  Jews.  He  never  was  thatj  he  was  as  little 
a  Jew-hater  as  anyone  could  be  whose  keen  intellect  lifted 
him  high  above  mankind,  and  appreciated  the  true  values  of 
life. 

It  is  significant  that  it  was  generally  non-Jews  whom  he 
denounced,  and  not  always  in  jest,  as  hucksters  and  Mani-. 
cheans. 

Even  his  often  repeated  saying:  "Christ  was  after  all  only 
a  baptised  and  crucified  Jew"  can  hardly  have  fallen  from 
him  in  a  discussion  otherwise  than  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  people  which  had  been  attacked. 

In  any  case  the  incident  caused  an  enormous  sensation  5 
denunciation  followed,  and  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  clapped  into  jail  for  blasphemy.  The  Missa  Solemnis, 
which  is  a  rebellious  dialogue  with  the  Divinity,  must  make 
it  clear  how  far  any  sacrilege  was  from  his  thoughts,  and 
every  one  of  his  Adagios  reflects,  no  less  than  his  conduct  of 
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life,  the  high-minded  man  who  could  say  in  serene  resigna- 
tion: "Jesus  and  Socrates  have  always  been  my  models." 

He  was  not  devout  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense.  He  despised 
dogma  and  often  made  disrespectful  remarks  against  those 
servants  of  God  whom,  after  his  evil  experiences  with  the 
sadistic  and  lustful  priest  Frohlich  of  Modling,  he  grew  to 
mistrust  more  than  he  had  done  previously.  Once  he  re- 
marked and  it  seems  not  without  satisfaction:  "My  Arch- 
duke suddenly  does  not  want  to  go  among  the  priests."  He 
was  a  believer  with  inclinations  towards  a  pagan,  pantheistic, 
half-Catholic  Divinity,  with  whom  he  was  sometimes  at 
odds,  against  whom  he  rebelled  with  wild  questionings,  but 
to  whose  incalculable  decision  he  always  bowed  in  devotion. 


THE   GENERALISSIMO 


Professional  controversies  were  extremely  distasteful  to 
him,  and  his  whole  correspondence  with  publishers  which  he 
could  not  avoid  was  merely  torture.  He  strove  to  get  over 
the  wearisome  waste  of  time  they  involved  by  turning  these 
letters  into  a  friendly  stimulus  for  himself.  Highly  serious 
in  essential  matters,  he  skimmed  lightly  over  all  irksome, 
half-commercial,  half-artistic  explanations,  and  sought  diver- 
sion in  aesthetic  or  moral  reflections.  That  was  the  tone  he 
adopted  towards  his  German  or  English  publishers,  of  whom 
he  clearly  thought  well  5  while  he  addressed  those  of  Vienna 
in  a  vein  of  not  exactly  fastidious  humour,  which  smacked 
of  the  barrack-room.  In  the  case  of  the  two  Jewish  hucksters 
of  "Paternoster  Lane,"  Tobias  Haslinger  and  S.  A.  Steiner, 
whose  abilities  seemed  to  him  more  adapted  to  the  lucrative 
business  of  retailing  beer  and  sausages  than  to  the  unprofitable 
music  trade,  he  adopted  for  his  private  intercourse  a  peculiar 
vocabulary,  to  which  he  clung  so  tenaciously  that  we  tire  of 
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it.  Thus  he  himself  is  the  Generalissimo,  Steiner  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  Haslinger  the  Adjutant,  Diabelli  the  Provost 
Marshal  J  the  ducats  to  be  paid  as  fees  are  the  "armed  men," 
and  Beethoven  wished  complaints  and  communications  to  be 
made  in  the  form  of  terse  military  orders. 

They  run  something  as  follows:  "Publicandum :  After  in- 
vestigation, and  advised  by  our  Council  we  have  decided  and 
do  decide  that  for  the  future  in  all  our  works  the  titles  shall 
be  in  German.  Instead  of  Pianoforte  ^Hammerklavier' j  and 
our  best  Lieutenant-General  and  his  Adjutant  and  all  others 
whom  it  may  concern  will  immediately  act  accordingly  and 
carry  this  Order  into  effect.  Instead  of  Pianoforte  'Ham- 
merklavier,'  and  so  the  matter  is  settled  once  for  all.  Given 
etc.,  etc.,  by  the  Generalissimo.  The  23rd  January,  18 17." 

If  such  a  strict  order  was  not  carried  out  properly,  or  not 
followed  at  all,  or  when  there  was  occasion  to  complain  of 
negligence  or  misprints,  he  threatened  severe  penalties.  Once 
when  he  did  not  receive  a  faultlessly  corrected  copy  of  this 
or  that  Sonata  before  this  or  that  date,  he  wrote:  "We  order 
as  follows:  the  Lieutenant-General  is  suspended  for  the  time 
being,  his  Adjutant  Tobias  Haslinger  is  confined  to  barracks. 
We  shall  entrust  our  Provost  Marshal  Diabolus  Diabelli 
with  the  carrying  out  of  this  decree.  The  Generalissimo  in 
Thunder  and  Lightning."  In  the  case  of  similar  mistakes,  as 
for  instance  when  the  ducats  did  not  arrive  in  time,  he  wrote: 
"Seize  the  Adjutant  roughly  by  the  ear,  and  pull  it  hard." 

When  the  Master  wrote  personally  to  Tobias  Haslinger, 
he  was  obviously  in  the  best  of  moods  for  talking  nonsense. 
He  did  not  want  to  "choke  the  quite  amazing  first  of  the 
Tobiases,  the  landlord  of  a  musical  posting  house,  with 
tobacco  smoke  (vertobaken),  but  will  make  a  dog  Toby  of 
him  (vertobiassen)."  He  almost  always  added  music,  perhaps 
a  canon  on  the  text  "O  Tobias,"  but  sometimes  on  themes 
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less  polite.  He  indulged  in  real  orgies  of  facetiousness  in  the 
way  of  plays  on  words  and  jokes,  as  when  he  said  once  he 
hoped  his  benison  (or  benefit)  would  not  turn  to  malison.  He 
unmercifully  twitted  the  clever  man,  who  knew  that  he 
would  fare  best  if  he  took  it  all  in  good  part  and  listened 
with  a  pleasant  face  to  Beethoven's  not  always  very  tasteful 
jokes.  When  he  wanted  to  praise  him  he  called  him  "Little 
Adjutant,"  his  "best  of  small  chaps,"  or  "the  very  best  print- 
ing and  engraving  member  of  the  Society  of  Hof  Graben 
and  Paternoster  Lanes."  He  often  wrote  so  that  one  could 
hardly  tell  whether  or  no  he  really  meant  to  be  insulting  j 
and  there  was  irony  even  in  the  messages  at  the  ends  of  his 
letters,  as  when  he  signs  himself  "Your  amazingly  respect- 
ful" or  says  good-bye  to  the  "confounded  music  pedlars"  in 
Viennese  slang  with  a  ^^Lehens*  jein  Wo  hi"  (which  may  be 
translated  "So  long"). 

It  may  be  said  that  humour  of  this  kind,  which  was  some- 
times original  and  to  the  point,  but  often  very  indelicate, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  transference  from  the  sphere  of  music 
mentioned  above,  and  those  who  think  it  was  occasionally 
silly  will  not  be  very  wrong.  But  we  on  our  side  shall  be 
right  if  we  laugh  in  the  faces  of  those  who  draw  from  it 
deductions  as  to  Beethoven's  inferior  mentality,  and  think 
such  traits  are  childish,  mere  boorish  horseplay,  and  disfigure 
him. 

They  forget  that  something  of  mortality  clings  even  to 
the  greatest  of  the  immortals.  Even  the  mightiest  of  artists 
is  during  his  lifetime  a  man  who  must  eat,  drink,  digest  his 
food,  and  sleep,  and  has  many  all  too  human  thoughts  and 
many  unpleasing  habits  side  by  side  with  those  that  attract 
us  to  himj  the  greatest  genius  is  not  always  a  genius  in  all 
thmgs,  and  after  all  he  spends  a  great  part  of  his  life  just 
as  quite  ungifted  folk  do,  and  at  his  "normal  moments," 
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when  he  seeks  relief  from  tension,  he  may  even  sink  below 
the  everyday  level. 

It  must  be  so,  for  the  colossal  experiences  of  creation  make 
necessary  a  reaction  of  a  violence  which  produces  the  urge 
to  clown  and  makes  ridiculous  buffoonery  a  pleasure.  At 
such  times  even  sheer  nonsense  often  becomes  an  imperious 
necessity  even  to  the  very  greatest  who  hate  the  intolerable 
pose  and  the  mock  solemnity  of  the  humourless  "High  Priests 
of  Art."  We  need  only  think  of  Richard  Wagner,  who, 
after  exhausting  artistic  upheavals,  liked  best  of  all  to  stand 
on  his  head  and  used  to  forbid  his  friends  to  talk  seriously  or 
even  rationally  with  the  energetic  words :  "Children,  and  now 
not  another  sensible  word,"  and  then  took  the  lead  in  all 
kinds  of  tomfoolery.  Those  "who  are  by  the  mercy  of  the 
moment  gods  and  sometimes  again  less  than  men"  must 
have  these  compensations  for  their  excessive  inner  tension, 
and  need  the  discharge  of  what  is  questionable  in  them  to 
save  them  from  introducing  any  of  it  into  their  works.  After 
all,  these  are  the  things  which  show  that  they  are  true  artists. 

THE   GROTESQUE    IN   THE    CONVERSATIONS 

In  the  case  of  Beethoven  there  was  possibly  at  times  some- 
thing else.  It  may  be  that  in  his  wish  to  bring  himself  down 
to  the  level  of  his  surroundings,  he  fell  far  below  his  own. 
Those  who  really  wish  to  find  him  need  only  plumb  the 
depths  of  his  music,  and  those  to  whom  it  does  not  become 
intelligible  will  not  understand  his  real  speech.  Thus  he 
decided  he  would  rather  speak  the  language  of  others  and 
condescended  to  all  kind  of  trivialities,  the  freedom  of  which 
was  as  much  the  cause  of  offence  as  their  uncritical  silliness. 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Conversation  Books.  We 
often  tear  our  hair  in  bewilderment  at  the  barrenness  of  the 
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insipid  talk  with  which  his  friends  dared  to  regale  him. 
Whenever  these  conversations  did  not  turn  on  eating  or 
drinking  or  tittle-tattle,  they  were  usually  the  most  de- 
plorable drivel,  and  we  may  imagine  how  impatient  the 
Master  grew  when  it  kept  him  from  his  work. 

Once  the  conversation  was  about  the  dead  Caesar  on  St. 
Helena.  A  visitor  formulated  his  unasked-for  opinion  in  the 
winged  words:  "You  should  write  a  Hymn  to  the  memory 
of  that  so  well  known  Napoleon,"  and  the  "Poet"  Bernard, 
who  wrote  the  libretto  for  the  Oratorio  "The  Victory  of  the 
Cross"  which  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Music,  but  was  never  written,  made  the  profound 
remark:  "A  pity  about  Napoleon — he  was  quite  a  good  chap! " 
(This  is  just  as  beautiful  as  the  famous  remark  of  a  German 
politician:  "Bismarck  was  after  all  quite  good-natured,  but 
so  stupid.") 

Another  clumsy  flatterer  once  said:  "Whatever  comes  from 
you,  most  splendid  of  Masters,  is  splendid,"  and  whoever 
knows  with  what  fury  Beethoven  used  to  react  to  such  com- 
pliments will  easily  imagine  how  splendidly  he  snorted  at 
this  "man  of  splendour,"  and  still  more  at  the  Court  Council- 
lor Peters,  the  guardian  of  his  nephew  Carl  (for  this  Peters 
can  hardly  be  the  publisher)  who  beslobbered  him  in  the 
most  insufferable  style:  "Flowers,  wreaths  and  Orpheus' 
lyre  will  one  day  hang  on  your  grave,  but  you  will  be  in  the 
book  of  Immortality."  We  can  imagine  how  the  Master, 
condemned  in  this  way  to  hang  in  this  large  volume,  tried  to 
get  out  of  such  an  uncomfortable  position  and  preferred  to 
go  on  to  pleasanter  and  more  cheerful  topics,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  food. 

There  we  can  at  least  now  and  then  learn  something  in- 
structive, as,  for  example,  about  the  origin  of  the  term 
^^ Kaiser fleisch*^  (Emperor's  meat).  "The  Emperor  Leopold 
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was  a  seven  months'  child,  and  in  the  hope  of  helping  him 
to  thrive  he  was  always  put  inside  a  newly  slaughtered  pig 
and  the  flesh  was  then  distributed  to  the  poor,  who  there- 
fore called  it  ^Emperor's  Meat.' "  Can  we  imagine  the  feel- 
ings of  the  creator  of  the  Dithyramb  to  Joy,  who  always  had 
to  endure  the  most  indescribable  twaddle  and  always  held 
the  candle  to  his  dear  fellow-men  in  a  way  adapted  to  their 
narrow-mindedness  and  arrogant  stupidity?  It  is  not  clear 
whether  it  was  Beethoven  or  one  of  his  guests  who  crowned 
a  conversation  of  this  kind  with  this  extremely  lucid  maxim, 
which  is  a  parody  of  a  verse  from  "Faust": 

Always  despise  art  and  science, 
Man's  highest  gift. 
Then  you  will  soon  come  to  an  end, 
And  swear  brotherhood  with  a  pig. 

IRONICAL   IMPROMPTU — COLLEAGUES   IN   ART 

Beethoven's  daily  walks  led  him  to  the  "musical  slop- 
shop" of  Haslinger  in  Paternoster  Lane.  There  he  often 
heard  the  newly  published  works,  sometimes  preached  the 
principals  a  little  homily,  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  There 
too  he  read  musical  periodicals,  and  above  all  met  his  col- 
leagues, the  musicians  of  Vienna,  and  those  who  happened 
to  be  passing  through  as  guests.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were 
among  the  resident  musicians  not  many  in  whom  he  was 
really  interested. 

Papa  Haydn  had  died  soon  after  the  solemn  function  of 
the  first  performance  of  his  "Creation"  at  which  the  whole 
of  intellectual  and  artistic  Vienna  had  paid  homage  to  the 
venerable  old  man.  He  had  been  led  to  a  throne,  heard  his 
work  with  devout  emotion,  giving  thanks  to  God  that  it  had 
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been  awakened  into  life.  After  that  all  the  musicians,  poets 
and  learned  men  had  gathered  together  in  the  magnificently 
decorated  rococo  hall  of  the  University  to  do  honour  to  the 
humble  and  overjoyed  old  man.  As  his  tears  fell  over  his 
seamed  face,  Beethoven  kissed  his  withered  hand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  distinguished  assembly.  The  living  present 
reverently  saluted  the  great  past.  After  that  the  old  Master 
had  softly  and  peacefully  been  called  hence. 

The  best  of  the  others,  Dittersdorf,  the  creator  of  the 
graceful,  deft,  finely  felt  Chamber  Music  with  its  clockwork 
gait,  and  of  amiable  vaudeville,  of  music  stored  up  in  laven- 
der, whose  sane,  cool  themes  were  ornamented  with  the  well- 
powdered  queue  hanging  down  at  the  back,  had  already  said 
good-bye  to  the  world  seven  years  after  Beethoven  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Vienna,  and  the  living  world  meant 
little  to  him. 

Beethoven  preferred  to  avoid  Salieri,  his  former  teacher, 
of  whose  intrigues  against  him  he  knew.  He  knew  too  that 
the  old  man  would  gladly  have  poisoned  him,  as  he  was  said 
to  have  poisoned  Mozart.  The  Master  was  glad  when  he 
was  not  obliged  to  look  at  his  crafty  face  with  its  shifty  eyes 
and  tight  compressed  lips,  or  to  listen  to  his  sugary  compli- 
ments. He  also  chose  rather  to  take  the  blessing  of  the 
Abbe  Stadler  than  to  let  him  play  some  of  his  dull  composi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  he  was  always  quite  fond  of  old 
Johann  Schenck,  not  only  out  of  gratitude  for  the  advice  he 
had  once  given,  but  in  sincere  esteem  for  his  thoroughly 
honest,  competent  and  naturally  unpretentious  art  and  his 
frank  humanity.  He  had  also  feelings  of  respect  and  affection 
for  Weigl,  whose  opera  "The  Swiss  Family"  {Die 
Schweizerjamilie)  held  the  stage  for  a  long  time  through 
the  genius  of  Schroeder-Devrient  j  and  the  popular  talent  of 
Wenzel  Miiller  was  more  sympathetic  to  him  than  that  of 
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certain  pompous  and  bombastic  musical  dignitaries,  such  as 
the  dry-as-dust  Adalbert  Gyrowetz. 

Sometimes  the  two  Rombergs  were  there.  He  never  grew 
intimate  with  Andreas,  but  he  was  genuinely  fond  of  Ber- 
nard, and  honoured  him  by  using  "Du"  to  him,  and  admired 
his  capabilities  so  much  that  he  praised  him  in  his  letters  as 
a  great  artist.  The  praise  was  exaggerated  if  it  was  meant  for 
the  composer,  but  well  merited  if  intended  for  the  thor- 
oughly equipped  musician.  All  the  rest  that  grovelled  round 
about  him  must  have  been  thoroughly  uninteresting,  futile 
and  repulsive  to  him,  especially  when  one  of  them  had  the 
impertinence  to  address  the  Master  of  "Fidelio"  with  un- 
seemly cordiality  as  a  colleague,  and  unasked  sought  intimacy 
with  him.  Beethoven,  who  always  bowed  the  knee  to  real 
greatness,  but  was  intolerant  and  ruthless  to  smaller  men, 
could  never  abide  such  importunate  bores  and  always  shook 
them  off  like  troublesome  insects. 

That  had  been  the  experience  of  Conradin  Kreutzer,  the 
composer  of  the  music  of  "The  Spendthrift"  {Der  Versch- 
wender)  and  the  gay  comic  opera  "The  Bivouac  of  Granada" 
{Das  Nachtlager  von  Granada) ^  who  once  allowed  himself 
to  make  insincere  suggestions  of  friendship  and  whom  Bee- 
thoven from  that  moment  entirely  ignored.  This  caused 
Kreutzer  real  suffering  j  and  as  the  Master  was  on  his  death- 
bed, the  idea  that  Beethoven,  whom  he  so  honestly  admired, 
should  die  unreconciled  and  in  anger,  became  intolerable  to 
him.  He  accordingly  begged  Schindler  to  procure  him  the 
chance  of  a  last  conversation  with  Beethoven.  This  obviously 
seemed  too  daring  to  the  withered  master  of  intrigue  who 
knew  and  feared  the  tempest  which  disobedience  would  bring 
about  his  ears.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he  summoned  up 
sufficient  courage  to  introduce  Kreutzer  unannounced  into  the 
sick-room.  But  scarcely  had  Beethoven  observed  the  penitent, 
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than  he  abruptly  turned  over  in  his  bed  and  showed  him  his 
back.  Kreutzer  stammered  out  humble  apologies,  begged, 
prayed  and  implored  forgiveness.  In  vain,  Beethoven  re- 
mained in  his,  let  us  call  it,  provocative  position  until, 
ashamed  and  terrified,  Kreutzer  slunk  from  the  room.  He 
might  have  consoled  himself.  This  was  the  attitude  which 
Beethoven,  at  least  in  spirit,  adopted  to  most  of  his  Vienna 
colleagues. 

But  it  was  quite  different  when  composers  of  real  impor- 
tance came  to  visit  Vienna.  Beethoven  always  showed  himself 
as  a  friendly,  respectful,  affectionate  fellow-citizen  in  the 
land  of  music.  Sometimes  he  even  displayed  an  unselfish 
devotion  which  was  in  complete  contrast  with  his  self-con- 
scious contempt  for  so  many  of  the  Vienna  musicians. 

We  know  how  he  received  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who 
had  called  on  him  in  Baden  near  Vienna,  how  he  went  to 
meet  him  full  of  joy  and  clasped  him  in  his  arms  saying 
again  and  again:  "There  you  are,  you  devil  of  a  fellow!  You 
are  a  fine  chap.  Welcome  in  God's  name,"  how  he  waited 
on  him  almost  affectionately  at  table,  how  loudly  he  praised 
the  "Freischiitz"  ("Kasper,  the  brute,  stands  there  like  a 
house  J  you  cannot  help  seeing  where  the  Devil  has  his  claws 
in  him"),  and  how  delighted  he  was  with  the  success  of 
"Euryanthe."  The  "soft  little  man"  never  forgot  it,  and 
proved  his  gratitude  by  securing  the  production  of  "Fidelio" 
first  in  Prague  and  then  in  Dresden,  rehearsing  it  with  en- 
thusiasm and  conducting  it.  Thus  he  fostered  the  work,  of 
which  he  was  as  fond  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  offspring,  till 
it  attained  to  lasting  life  in  both  places. 

The  man,  however,  to  whom  Beethoven  paid  the  greatest 
honour  in  his  lifetime  was  Luigi  Cherubini.  He  looked  on 
him,  and  rightly,  as  a  true  Old  Master,  the  greatest  of  his 
time — until  Franz  Schubert  came — as  the  only  one  from 
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whom  he  himself  had  learned  anything.  Certainly  there  are 
some  passages,  above  all  in  the  two  Masses,  in  which  we  can 
read  such  an  influence,  and  the  relationship  not  only  in  re- 
spect of  subject  only  between  the  "Water-Carrier"  (Wasser- 
tr'dger)  and  "Fidelio"  can  hardly  be  denied.  He  placed 
Cherubini's  Requiem  far  higher  than  that  of  Mozart.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  he  felt  the  high  seriousness,  the 
austerity  of  the  melodic  lines,  the  unity  of  the  golden  net- 
work of  themes  in  this  music  to  be  the  fruits  of  a  mind  akin 
to  his  own,  and  acknowledged  their  creator  as  the  Knight  of 
the  same  holy  Order  of  Art  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
Grand  Master. 

Strangely  enough  Cherubini  did  not  return  the  feeling. 
Beethoven  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  word  of  recogni- 
tion from  the  morose  French  classicist,  who  was  so  hard  to 
satisfy.  He  found  Beethoven's  playing  rough  and  his  works 
unintelligible.  He  is  credited  with  the  curious  criticism  of  the 
Third  Leonore  Overture,  that  he  could  not  even  manage  to 
find  the  principal  key,  and  he  called  it  obscure. 

Similar,  but  not  quite  so  bad,  were  the  Master's  experi- 
ences with  Ludwig  Spohr,  whom  he  had  received  as  a  friend, 
and  treated  with  sympathetic  understanding  and  to  whom  he 
had  presented  a  specially  composed  canon.  But  the  same 
Spohr,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  realise  the  genius  of  Rich- 
ard Wagner,  and  dared  to  present  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 
in  Kassel,  had  no  understanding  for  Beethoven's  later  works: 
in  fact  for  none  beyond  the  Eighth  Symphony.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Missa,  the  last  Quartets  and  Sonatas  were  a  sealed 
book  to  him,  and  especially  the  Ninth  Symphony  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  meanderings  of  an  irresponsible  mind. 

A  fourth  Master  gave  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  no  pleasure 
but  rather  angered  him  and  was  always  spiritually  totally 
alien  to  him.  This  was  Rossini,  who  after  the  Congress  had 
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been  summoned  to  Vienna  by  Barbaja,  the  Director  of  the 
Opera,  and  had  intoxicated  everyone  with  the  charm  of  his 
operas.  All  serious  music,  especially  that  of  Beethoven,  seems 
to  have  been  pushed  into  the  background.  People  would  listen 
to  nothing  but  the  sweet,  insinuating  melodies  of  the  "Swan 
of  Pesaro."  Beethoven  was  not  particularly  hurt.  He  knew 
too  well  that  his  work  could  wait  and  would  be  victorious  in 
the  end.  But  one  can  understand  that  he  was  often  roused  to 
ironical,  nay,  contemptuous  remarks  about  the  Italian  fever. 

A  story  for  which,  however,  there  is  no  good  authority, 
tells  us  how  Rossini  when  he  visited  the  Master,  burst  into 
tears  when  he  saw  the  miserable  muddy  alley,  the  wretched 
house  and  the  neglected  rooms  in  which  Beethoven  was  liv- 
ing, and  how  the  conversation  was  carried  on  with  politeness 
but  with  an  undercurrent  of  irony  on  Beethoven's  side. 

The  Conversation  Books  tell  us  nothing  of  such  an  inci- 
dent. If  indeed  the  interview  actually  took  place,  Beetho- 
ven's slate  must  have  been  used  as  the  interpreter  of  Rossini's 
questions  and  answers.  It  is  also  alleged  that  Rossini  went  so 
far  as  to  wish  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  poverty-stricken 
Master,  which,  however,  had  the  pitiful  result  of  only  a  few 
gulden.  The  author  of  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  spoke  indeed 
with  sincere  enthusiasm  about  the  Eroica,  but  for  the  rest, 
when  he  referred  to  Beethoven,  whose  world  of  music  he 
could  not  enter,  he  always  showed  the  shrewd  reserve  that 
was  habitual  with  him  in  criticising  all  classical  music  and 
also  some  of  the  modern  personalities  of  his  time.  A  contrast 
to  Beethoven,  who  often  complained  and  once  spoke  a  word 
which  should  not  be  forgotten  because  it  makes  clear,  as  with 
a  flash  of  lightning,  the  difference  between  his  method  of 
creation  and  that  of  all  the  rest.  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
with  a  smile :  "What  would  your  ideal,  Rossini,  be  if  Fortune 
had  not  given  him  a  pretty  talent  for  lovesick  melodies  by 
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the  gross?  With  the  whole  of  what  he  has  learnt  at  school 
he  would  hardly  be  able  to  fill  his  paunch  with  potatoes."  It 
is  certain  that  he  had  little  patience  with  barrel-organ  natures 
and  the  makers  of  street  tunes.  A  simple  melodious  idea 
meant  very  little  to  him.  He  knew  that  he  needed  no  ideas 
because  he  had  the  inner  wealth,  and  only  had  to  dip  into  the 
glowing  mass  in  order  to  pour  the  always  ready  material  into 
the  mighty  mould,  and  that  it  sounded  quite  differently  from 
the  tinkling  silver  bells  of  the  others  who  only  tacked  one 
tune  on  to  another  and  imagined  that  it  was  music. 

Grillparzer  himself,  who  might  have  been  credited  with  a 
poet's  insight  into  the  minds  of  others,  even  of  those  who 
were  as  puzzling  and  arbitrary,  as  enigmatical  and  contradic- 
tory as  Beethoven  the  man  and  the  musician,  shows  how 
little,  in  spite  of  their  admiration  for  him  artists  understood 
him,  not  only  mediocrities,  but  men  of  real  importance.  In 
his  Recollections  of  Beethoven,  in  which  with  all  their  very 
clear-sighted  discernment  of  his  many  eccentric  peculiarities 
Grillparzer  reveals  rather  the  bewildered  head-shake  of  the 
onlooker  than  a  genuine  desire  to  find  the  common  denomi- 
nator of  this  curiously  naive,  rough  cave-dweller,  there  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  real  Beethoven  in  his  book  in  spite  of 
his  assured  touch  in  the  drawing  of  externals.  Such  of  his 
talks  with  the  Master  as  are  preserved  in  the  Conversation 
Books  show  him  to  be  exclusively  self-centred,  and  to  have 
cared  little  about  the  great  mystery  which  faced  him.  He 
grumbled  about  Austria,  the  bureaucracy,  the  censorship  and 
the  obstacles  to  his  work.  He  never  did  anything  but  ride 
his  own  hobbyhorse  and  never  tried  to  melt  the  secret  lock 
of  the  mail-clad  heart  of  Beethoven  with  his  jet  of  flame, 
and  to  gaze  at  its  treasures. 

Grillparzer  wrote  specially  for  Beethoven  a  libretto  of 
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"Melusina,"  which  in  the  choice  of  theme  is  wishy-washy, 
incredibly  anaemic  and  like  a  puppet-play  and  is  as  far  re- 
moved as  the  poles  from  Moritz  von  Schwind's  transparently 
picturesque  treatment  of  the  old  legend.  Nothing  could  show 
more  clearly  than  its  empty,  penny-dreadful  pictures  how 
entirely  the  "poet"  failed  in  the  face  of  the  spirit  of  Beetho- 
ven's music,  and  had  no  conception  of  its  architectonic  quali- 
ties or  the  conditions  of  its  growth.  Not  one  of  his  heart- 
strings would  be  made  to  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  it:  neither 
Beethoven's  sublime  majesty,  nor  his  torrential  fervour.  His 
"cutler's  poetry"  utterly  failed  to  waken  to  life  his  dithyram- 
bic  exaltation  or  his  cyclopean  humour.  Strangely  did  the 
composer  deceive  himself  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
worried  by  this  opera  of  "Melusina,"  which  was  so  wholly 
unsuited  to  him.  No  wonder  that  he  soon  laid  it  aside  with 
a  groan,  and  with  it  all  further  operatic  plans.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  laid  in  the  grave  all  his  fiery  longing  for  operatic 
creation. 

There  is,  however,  a  poem  of  Grillparzer's,  avowedly 
meant  for  Beethoven,  which,  in  spite  of  its  unmusical  dry- 
ness, and  the  helpless  idiom  of  the  lines,  has  something  to 
tell  us  of  the  Master's  isolation,  and  the  unique  impetuosity 
of  his  genius.  But  of  the  essential  principle  and  the  funda- 
mental motif  of  his  soul  it  cannot  speak.  The  author  called 
it  "Wanderszene"  (Scene  of  Wandering), 

"Es  geht  ein  Mann  mit  raschem  Schritt, — 
Nun  freilich  geht  sein  Schatten  mit — 
Er  geht  durch  Dickicht,  Feld  und  Korn 
Und  all  sein  Streben  ist  nach  vorn. 
Ein  Strom  will  hemmen  seinen  Mut, 
Er  stiirzt  hinein  und  teilt  die  Flut  j 
Am  andern  Ufer  steigt  er  auf, 
Setzt  fort  den  unbezwungnen  Lauf . 
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Nun  an  der  Klippe  angelangt, 
Holt  weit  er  aus,  dass  jeden  bangtj 
Ein  Sprung — und  sicher,  unverletzt, 
Hat  er  den  Abgrund  ubersetzt. 
Was  andern  schwer,  ist  ihm  ein  Spiel, 
Als  Sieger  steht  er  schon  am  Ziel  j 
Nur  hat  er  keinen  Weg  gebahnt. 
Der  Mann  mich  an  Beethoven  mahnt." 

Translation: 

A  man  strides  on  with  hasty  step. 
And  lo!  his  shadow  goes  with  him. 
Through  thicket,  fields  and  standing  corn 
He  presses  onward  undismayed. 
A  stream  his  courage  tries  to  daunt, 
He  plunges  in  and  cleaves  the  flood. 
The  other  bank  no  sooner  reached, 
He  rushes  on — naught  bars  his  way. 
Ere  long  upon  a  rock  he  stands, 
Affrighted  the  onlookers  gaze — 
A  leap,  and  surely,  all  unharmed 
He  has  o'erpassed  the  dread  abyss. 
What  others  fear,  to  him  is  play: 
A  victor  he  attains  the  goalj 
But  no  path  have  his  footsteps  traced. 
The  image  he  of  Beethoven. 

THE   PIGMIES 

Did  not  all  who  were  privileged  to  live  in  the  sphere  of 
Beethoven's  influence  batten  on  his  magnanimity?  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  they  all  didj  everyone  enriched  himself  at  his 
expense  either  directly  through  his  mind  or  indirectly 
through  his  music.  But  there  were  many  who  in  spite  of  their 
presumably  sincere  devotion  sought  rather  their  own  advan- 
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tage,  or  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  their  self-importance  or 
vanity,  from  the  Master  who  deigned  to  let  them  come  into 
contact  with  him  because  in  return  they  showed  themselves 
grateful  by  services  of  all  kinds. 

In  addition  to  his  real  friends  from  whom  in  any  case  he 
exacted  a  great  deal,  but  on  whose  shoulders  he  could  not 
cast  everything,  he  needed  such  men  who  could  relieve  him 
of  mechanical  duties,  run  errands,  or  write  letters  for  him. 
Chief  of  these  was  the  good-natured,  unselfish  and  obliging 
bookkeeper  Oliva,  who,  as  happened  to  many  others,  was 
suddenly  forgotten.  For  a  time,  too,  his  brother  Carl,  who 
could  be  of  help  in  copying  music,  even  in  the  making  of 
piano  arrangements,  was  his  amanuensis. 

Oliva's  successor  was  the  young  Anton  Schindler,  who  in 
the  evening  played  the  violin  in  the  Josefstadter  Theatre, 
and  in  the  day  worked  for  the  Advocate,  Dr.  Bach,  to  whom 
the  Master  often  entrusted  business  when  he  required  legal 
advice,  and  who  one  day  had  occasion  to  send  Schindler  to 
Beethoven  with  a  letter.  Once  there  were  difficulties  about  a 
passport  at  Brunn,  which  nearly  led  to  the  young  man's  ar- 
rest, and  this  so  incensed  Beethoven — as  indeed  did  all  in- 
terference with  personal  liberty  during  this  period  of  police 
dominance — that  he  insisted  on  obtaining  further  information 
from  Schindler  about  the  proceedings  of  the  Moravian  au- 
thorities. This  was  the  beginning  of  a  personal  connection 
which  soon  became  a  daily  one  and  lasted  from  the  year  1814 
to  the  day  of  Beethoven's  death.  There  were  naturally  not  a 
few  interruptions  which  (it  is  always  the  same  story)  were 
due  to  the  Master's  irritable  suspicions  and  outbursts  of  hot 
rage,  but  also  often  to  Schindler's  meddling  and  unreliabil- 
ity. Anton  Schindler  was  the  typical  clerk,  the  real  "famulus 
Wagner"  of  this  magical  Dn  Faustus.  He  was  a  prematurely 
aged,  jejune,  unimaginative  and  humourless  person,  with 
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short-sighted  eyes  peering  out  of  a  face,  wizened  too  soon,  a 
long,  thin,  parchment-like  man  with  a  nasal  voice  and  a  dom- 
inie's movements  of  his  bony  hands,  a  busybody,  pedantic, 
pompous,  born  old.  With  his  owl-like  solemnity  and  his  self- 
important  angular  gestures,  he  was  rather  comic  withal,  but 
his  inclination  to  scandal-mongering  and  mischief-making 
made  him  a  little  dangerous,  and  his  servility  and  his  tend- 
ency to  magnify  his  office  and  to  boast  of  the  confidence  that 
Beethoven  reposed  in  him  often  led  to  unpleasantness.  All  in 
all  perhaps  a  grotesque  and  somewhat  unpleasant,  funda- 
mentally unstable,  type  of  national  schoolmaster.  He  was  not 
dishonourable  and  in  no  way  stupid.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
plenty  of  mother  wit,  but  he  never  made  the  right  use  of  it, 
for  his  fidgety  love  of  detail  alternated  with  a  curious  sloven- 
liness. He  was  a  self-taught,  half-cultivated  man,  and  his 
musicianship  was  real  but  limited,  and  was  directed  mainly 
to  practical  ends.  The  magniloquent  boasts  with  which  he 
gave  himself  out  as  Beethoven's  alter  ego  made  him  a  doubt- 
ful and  dangerous  companion  for  the  Master,  who  with  all 
his  suspicions  was  often  amazingly  trustful  and  easily  dis- 
concerted by  any  strange  or  evil  experience.  Beethoven  gave 
him  many  things  to  do,  but  certainly  never  revealed  to  him 
as  much  of  his  outward  experiences  or  his  inner  life  as 
Schindler  later  tried  to  gull  the  world  into  believing. 

There  are  possibilities  which  are  truer  in  the  highest  sense 
than  any  mere  facts  can  be.  Thus  I  should  like  to  interpret 
as  a  real  happening,  and  not  only  as  an  illuminating  possibil- 
ity, the  fact  that,  if  we  are  to  believe  Heine's  playful  and 
half-spiteful  statement,  he  had  had  engraved  on  his  visiting 
cards  after  his  name  the  words  "Afni  de  Beethoven^^  as  if 
they  sufficiently  described  his  profession  in  life.  Or  did  he 
perhaps  regard  it  as  a  distinction  just  as  others  put  on  their 
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cards  "Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle"?  In  a  certain 
sense  either  would  have  been  possible. 

His  intercourse  with  Beethoven  certainly  reflected  credit 
on  him.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  after  the  Master's 
death  Schindler  turned  this  intercourse  and  his  reminiscences 
and  experiences  into  hard  cash,  and  later  made  them  his  chief 
means  of  livelihood. 

We  need  not  be  astonished  that  this  dry,  conceited  gentle- 
man's chief  ambition  was  to  have  been  selected  by  his  "Great 
Friend"  as  the  official  Beethoven  biographer.  We  may  well 
imagine  how  it  galled  him  that  he  was  twice  passed  over,  and 
how  it  must  have  hurt  him  that  the  Master  nominated  to  this 
honourable  office — and  what  was  worse  by  a  written  declara- 
tion— the  hated  Carl  Holz  and  later  Friedrich  von  Rochlitz. 
His  ability  and  real  claim  to  such  an  ambitious  task  may  be 
recognised  only  in  so  far  as  he  had  more  material  at  his  dis- 
posal than  the  others.  But  he  clearly  had  not  the  faintest 
notion  that  Beethoven  could  never  have  dreamed  of  choosing 
him  for  such  a  mission,  for  he  lacked  two  indispensable  quali- 
ties, in  addition  to  those  of  the  mind  and  the  heart:  truthful- 
ness and  reliability.  Never  would  the  Master,  who  always 
demanded  of  his  biographer  the  most  rigid  sincerity  and  right 
understanding,  have  entrusted  the  task  to  Anton  Schindler  of 
all  men.  He  often  called  him  Papageno  on  account  of  his  lack 
of  discretion,  and  was  often  obliged  to  request  him  not  to  take 
the  lock  from  his  mouth.  He  even  had  to  allow  Beethoven 
to  say  of  him:  "With  all  your  commonness,  how  would  it  be 
possible  for  you  not  to  misunderstand  all  that  is  uncommon?" 
Moreover,  his  reckless  way  of  acting  on  his  own  responsibility 
and  using  the  name  of  Beethoven  often  caused  both  of  them 
many  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour. 

More  than  once  he  was  simply  thrown  out  of  the  house, 
and  the  most  humiliating  abuse  was  hurled  at  him,  and  over 
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and  over  again  he  was  scolded  for  his  unreliability:  "To  in- 
vite yourself  and  then  not  to  come  is  just  part  and  parcel  of 
what  you  are  and  what  you  never  should  be.  Dixi.^^ 

It  is  true  indeed  that  immediately  after  such  an  outburst 
and  as  soon  as  his  anger  had  evaporated,  Beethoven  would 
be  friendly,  even  touchingly  anxious  about  Schindler's  well- 
being.  Even  during  his  last  illness,  when  he  was  told  of  an 
accident  which  had  caused  his  adlatus  financial  embarrass- 
ment, he  placed  all  his  possessions  at  his  disposal  as  he  always 
did:  "None  of  my  friends  must  starve  as  long  as  I  myself 
have  a  penny,"  he  said  in  his  downright  way,  and:  "At  least, 
take  your  food  from  me — it  is  most  gladly  given." 

Once  before,  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  Beetho- 
ven angrily  refused  to  accept  even  any  gratuitous  services 
from  that  "contemptible  object"  and  "miserable  rogue."  He 
was  obliged  to  teach  him  his  place  and  emphatically  ask  him 
kindly  not  to  appear  until  he  was  asked.  But  he  was  always 
befooled  by  his  good-natured  heart,  while  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  he  knew  perfectly  well  who  were  his  true  friends  and 
who  the  riff-raff. 

Of  all  those  who  threatened  to  put  a  spoke  in  Schindler's 
wheel  and  whom  he  therefore  pursued  with  his  venomous 
hate,  no  one  was  as  unwelcome  to  him  as  Carl  Holz,  the 
young  'cellist  of  the  Schuppanzigh  Quartet.  Many  people 
called  him  the  Master's  Mephisto,  and  the  world  suspected 
him  of  having  led  Beethoven  into  crooked  ways,  although 
as  far  as  I  know  not  a  single  fact  of  this  kind  has  actually 
been  established.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  he  often 
dragged  the  Master,  who  withdrew  himself  more  and  more 
from  his  fellow-men,  and  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  black 
despondency,  out  of  himself  into  cheerful  company  with  a 
bottle  of  respectable  wine. 

It  was  a  good  work  to  do. 
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It  is  just  as  unreasonable  to  draw  the  inference  that  these 
escapades  were  only  an  excuse  for  alcoholic  excess,  as  to  re- 
proach Holz  with  having  set  Beethoven  a  bad  example  and 
put  temptations  in  his  way,  which  led  to  the  early  fatal  issue 
of  his  illness. 

The  fact  that  the  treatment  ordered  by  the  doctor,  which 
was  based  on  these  false  premises,  was  mistaken  and  the 
course  of  his  illness  were  proof  how  unfounded  these  accusa- 
tions were.  It  is  indeed  refuted  by  the  small  fact  that  just  at 
this  time  Beethoven  even  handed  on  a  present  of  valuable 
Tokay  which  had  come  to  him,  to  the  "Samothracian  good- 
for-nothing"  Schindler,  as  Beethoven  loved  to  call  him  when 
he  was  in  a  good  temper,  bidding  the  thirsty  theatre  musician 
to  refresh  his  throat  with  it.  A  real  toper,  such  as  some  people 
have  not  hesitated  to  call  Beethoven,  would  certainly  have 
drunk  it  all  himself. 

Holz  knew  very  well  what  he  was  doing  when  he  dragged 
the  Master  from  his  solitude.  His  actions  certainly  smacked 
of  opportunism,  and  he  imagined  he  would  make  himself 
very  pleasant  to  the  Master  when  he  tried  to  cheer  him  by 
releasing  him  from  the  unpleasant  company  of  his  worthless 
brother,  or  the  tedious  Schindler.  He  was  versatile,  clever, 
always  ready  for  high-spirited  fun,  and  never  took  offence. 
Compared  with  Schindler  the  Moderato,  he  was  the  Presto. 
He  was  perhaps  not  exactly  a  valuable  and  sincere  companion 
of  Beethoven's  lighter  hours,  but  he  certainly  was  not  the  evil 
spirit  that  the  fancy  of  some  people  has  created,  and  his  must 
have  been  a  really  shrewd  and  sympathetic  brain,  if  Beetho- 
ven could  even  think  him  capable  of  writing  a  description  of 
his  life  and  his  work. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  because  Schindler  tried  to  make 
him  suspicious  of  Holz  by  spreading  all  kinds  of  rumours, 
that  the  Master  never  trusted  him  fully,  even  when  he  sent 
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him  on  important  and  delicate  missions.  Any  machinations  of 
Schindler  would  rather  have  roused  him  to  opposition,  yet 
there  was  in  his  mind  an  uneasy  feeling  against  Holz  which 
was  never  set  at  rest.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection  how 
a  chance  remark  of  an  innocent  child  was  enough  to  turn  the 
scales  against  him.  The  little  Gerhard  von  Breuning  con- 
fessed that  he  could  not  stand  Holz,  and  urged  Beethoven 
not  to  trust  him  too  much,  for  most  people  were  saying  that 
he  was  a  false  friend.  Now  there  was  no  positive  evidence  to 
prove  this,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  good  thing 
that  Schindler  should  have  succeeded  in  driving  him  from 
the  Master's  bedside,  for  he  was  always  cheerful  and  ready 
to  do  a  service,  and  knew  better  than  anyone  else  how  to  dis- 
pel the  patient's  morbid  fancies.  Had  he  been  allowed  to 
stay  the  patient  would  not  have  been  so  grossly  neglected. 

Beethoven  was  in  any  case  difficult  to  handle  when  ill,  but 
remarkably  ready  to  submit  to  any  measures  which  he  felt  to 
be  sensible.  Had  Gerhard  been  at  hand,  he  would  never  have 
been  tended  with  so  little  care  and  such  neglect  of  even  the 
most  elementary  cleanliness.  On  this  point  we  have  once  more 
the  evidence  of  the  little  Gerhard  who  one  day  wrote  in  posi- 
tive alarm  in  the  Conversation  Book:  "I  heard  to-day  that 
you  are  so  disturbed  by  insects  that  you  are  awakened  every 
moment  from  your  sleep,  but  as  sleep  is  so  good  for  you  now, 
I  will  send  you  something  to  drive  them  away." 

We  cannot  help  admiring  the  touching  anxiety  of  that 
vivacious,  sympathetic  boy  who  better  than  the  adults  could 
appreciate  the  mental  and  physical  needs  of  the  Master. 

But  there  was  no  power  that  could  bring  him  any  means 
of  driving  away  the  human  vermin  who  disturbed  his  waking 
hours. 
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THE 
BROTHERS  &THE  NEPHEW 


RECURRING  THEMES   OF   LIFE 

>%  S  IN  A  SYMPHONY,  SO  DO  THE  MOTIFS 

L — ^  recur  in  Beethoven's  life,  though  on  another 
^  jIL  plane,  and  there  are  combined  with  new  ones 
which  are  added  5  but  in  his  Symphonies  as  in  his  life,  the 
fundamental  motifs  are  always  the  same,  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  lead  up  to  them  and  restate  them,  as  in  a  piece  of  music. 
We  have  an  untamable  man,  to  whom  any  kind  of  tutelage 
was  insufferable,  who  was  twice  chosen  to  be  the  guardian 
of  others,  and  it  is  almost  grotesque  when  we  think  how  he 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  lad  when  he  was  appointed  guardian 
of  his  own  father  and  of  his  younger  brothers. 

But  it  is  almost  equally  grotesque  to  find  him  a  generation 
later  again  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  guardian — 
this  time  to  one  who  was  more  than  thirty-six  years  younger 
than  he  was.  No  one  could  have  been  less  suited  for  the  office 
than  he  who,  withdrawing  more  and  more  into  his  shell,  had 
become  a  stranger  to  the  world,  and  now  looked  on  the  life 
of  others  more  and  more  as  through  a  telescope  5  driven  as 
he  was  by  his  moral  sense  and  his  outlook  on  life,  his  Spartan, 
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easily-wounded  feeling  of  honour,  he  became  an  even  sterner 
critic,  not  of  his  music  alone,  but  of  his  every  action.  He  had 
from  his  youth  upwards  been  hard  on  himself  and  was  bound 
to  remain  so.  The  fate  which  was  decreed  for  him  would  have 
crushed  a  whimpering  weakling. 

On  his  arrival  in  Vienna  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  "Courage! 
Even  with  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  body,  my  spirit  shall 
rule.  My  twenty-third  year  has  arrived  j  in  this  year  I  must 
fulfil  my  destiny  as  a  man  3  nothing  must  be  left  undone," 
and  to  this  he  clung  with  grim  thoroughness.  He  rooted  out 
weaknesses  from  himself  and  nothing  frivolous  or  flippant 
remained  in  his  hard-bitten  soul. 

But  how  could  a  man  so  inexorable  to  himself,  who  stood 
so  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  everyday,  and  whose  path  lay 
only  through  the  divine  intoxications  of  his  soul,  find  the  right 
standard  by  which  to  judge  lesser  men?  How  could  he 
rightly  tell  what  could  be  expected  from  a  moderately  gifted 
boy?  He  was  terrified  to  the  depths  of  his  soul  by  the  colossal 
task  which  had  fallen  to  him  of  educating  and  cultivating  a 
young  undeveloped  human  being.  Cursed  as  he  was  by  his 
own  want  of  self-control  and  the  unmeasured  exaggerations 
of  all  his  sensations,  and  moreover  conscious  of  the  question- 
able elements  which  went  to  form  this  half-grown  son  of  a 
good-natured  but  not  altogether  irreproachable  father  and  a 
mother  who  was  wholly  immoral,  he  trembled  before  the 
task  which  had  been  cast  on  his  shoulders  of  leading  another 
being. 

DISASTROUS    BROTHERS 

Beethoven's  brother  Carl,  who  had  worried  through  as  an 
employee  in  the  Cashier's  Office  of  the  Austrian  National 
Bank,  died  in  November  18 15.  He  placed  the  future  of  his 
son  Carl,  who  was  then  about  nine  years  old,  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Master,  extracting  on  his.  deathbed  a  promise  from  Bee- 
thoven to  be  a  father  to  the  orphan  boy — probably  in  well- 
founded  anxiety  that  the  immoral  and  selfish  wife  could  not 
be  the  right  person  to  educate  the  child.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Beethoven,  who  always  called  her  a  "bad"  woman  and  always 
referred  to  her  as  the  "Queen  of  the  Night,"  his  fears  were 
justified.  In  his  Will  Carl  impressed  on  his  brother  the  duty 
of  caring  for  the  little  one:  "I  appoint,"  he  says,  "my 
brother,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  as  guardian.  Since  this  most 
truly  beloved  brother  has  often  helped  me  with  the  most 
magnanimous  and  noble  generosity  and  true  brotherly  affec- 
tion, I  expect  further  with  complete  confidence  and  certainty, 
relying  on  his  noble  heart,  that  he  will  have  the  same  love 
and  friendship  for  my  son  Carl  as  he  had  for  myself,  and 
will  always  do  everything  possible  to  cultivate  the  mind  of 
my  son  and  further  his  prosperity.  I  know  he  will  not  refuse 
my  request." 

He  knew  full  well  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  have  trusted  his  boy  to  a  more  high-souled 
guardian,  and  that  he  could  close  his  eyes  for  ever  with  com- 
plete peace  of  mind,  even  though  he  could  hardly  have 
guessed  what  harm  he  had  done  to  his  brother  and  last,  not 
least,  in  a  certain  sense  to  his  boy. 

A  letter  which  Beethoven  wrote  shortly  after  the  brother's 
death  to  his  friend  and  pupil,  Ferdinand  Ries,  proves  how 
well  founded  were  these  words  of  gratitude,  which,  for  the 
credit  of  the  Master,  he  had  written  in  his  Will.  "I  may 
roughly  estimate  that  to  make  life  easier  for  him,  I  have 
given  to  him  the  sum  of  10,000  gulden  Viennese  currency." 
Beethoven  had  never  been  a  misery  he  never  grudged  any- 
thing to  others,  only  to  himself,  and  we  shall  have  later  to 
speak  of  his  inclination  to  boundless  charity.  His  brothers 
knew  this,  and  knew  how  to  exploit  him  to  the  last  farthing. 
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The  relations  between  the  composer  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  were  strange  enough.  Though  they  often  changed, 
they  were  always  in  their  essence  strained.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  he  was  always  the  one  to  give  and  even  to  be 
exploited,  and  yet  he  never  could  refrain  from  helping  them 
again  and  again  and  standing  up  for  them,  even  if  he  often 
spiced  his  benefits  with  highly  flavoured  insults.  The  feeling 
of  blood-kinship  was  very  strong  in  him. 

It  will  be  remembered  with  what  zeal  and  energy  he  de- 
fended the  rights  of  his  younger  brothers  in  Bonn,  and  pre- 
vented his  wastrel  father  from  prejudicing  them  or  letting 
them  starve.  Later  too  he  did  them  many  acts  of  loving  kind- 
ness, which  certainly  neither  of  them  deserved.  His  brothers, 
Kaspar  and  Nikolaus,  who  preferred  to  be  called  by  their 
second  baptismal  names,  Carl  and  Johann,  very  soon  followed 
the  great  Ludwig  to  Vienna.  They  obviously  wished  to  be 
near  him,  for  relying  on  his  generosity,  they  felt  sure  that  a 
reflection  of  his  early  glory  would  fall  on  them,  and  that  any 
small  particle  of  his  fame  would  be  sufficient  to  be  converted 
into  good  investments. 

Carl  was  certainly  the  better  of  the  two,  and  less  of  a  loose- 
liver  than  Johann,  whose  cunning  schemes  aimed  chiefly  at 
securing  for  himself  a  share  in  Beethoven's  publishing  rights. 
He,  too,  suffered  from  his  unworthy  wife,  and  was  therefore 
probably  less  prone  to  prodigality  or  greed.  In  his  official 
capacity  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  capable  worker  and 
was  on  the  whole  more  modest  and  less  egoistic  than  Johann, 
whom  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  rightly  always  called  his 
"pseudo-brother." 

He  was  a  lean,  ostentatiously  dressed  parvenu,  with  squint- 
ing eyes,  his  mouth  drawn  to  the  left  when  he  grinned,  with 
treacherously  plump  hands  and  a  shrill  voice.  He  never  ad- 
vanced any  money  to  Ludwig,  when  he  was  in  need  of  it, 
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without  receiving  in  return  a  mortgage  on  one  o£  his  works. 
In  later  years  he  made  himself  ridiculous  because  he  liked  to 
be  called  "Prince  Christoph,"  and,  dressed  with  exaggerated 
elegance,  to  drive  his  carriage  and  four  through  the  streets 
of  Vienna.  This  objectionable  upstart  was  thoroughly  suspect, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  all  Beethoven's  friends,  and  prin- 
cipally Stephan  von  Breuning,  honoured  him  with  complete 
dislike. 

Johann  had  established  himself  as  a  chemist  and  had  been 
clever  enough  to  obtain  army  contracts,  which  finally  were  so 
considerable  and  so  profitable  that  he  was  able  to  acquire  the 
estate  of  Gneixendorf  in  Lower  Austria,  and  retire  there  to 
grow  cabbages  and  play  the  rich  squire.  But  he  seems  to  have 
supplemented  his  income  for  a  time  by  other  unsavoury  ac- 
tivities at  the  expense  of  his  great  brother,  but  behind  his 
back.  They  were  the  more  infamous  in  that  they  were  apt  to 
prejudice  the  unspotted  character  and  the  impregnable 
honour  of  his  unsuspecting  brother  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  above  all  of  men  of  business.  Whenever  the  Master, 
grown  uneasy  and  roused  to  suspicion  by  certain  unaccount- 
able incidents,  or  by  hints  from  his  friends,  taxed  his  cunning, 
heartless  brother  with  them,  he  knew  how  to  befog  the  all 
too  confiding  blind  bear  of  a  Ludwig  with  honied  excuses, 
and  quickly  lull  him  into  complete  security. 

We  can  imagine  we  are  hearing  the  voice  of  the  leech-like 
brother,  as  with  honest  mien  and  hypocritical  tone  of  sym- 
pathy he  says:  "Ludwig,  you  are  so  unpractical  and  have  no 
notion  of  business.  .  .  .  Every  man  of  business  does  so  and 
so,  and  is  still  respected.  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  leave 
these  matters  to  me,  and  above  all  let  me  get  you  the  best 
value  for  your  works.  It  is  a  pity  for  you  to  spend  so  much 
time  over  these  troublesome  matters  when  you  might  be  com- 
posing. Just  leave  it  to  me,  and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage. 
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What  do  you  know  of  the  tricks  of  these  shopkeepers?  No, 
you  cannot  cope  with  them."  Unfortunately,  Beethoven 
really  did  allow  his  brother  to  act  for  him,  delighted  that  he 
need  not  trouble  about  these  things  that  wasted  so  much  of 
his  time. 

He  did  this  certainly  rather  from  a  love  of  ease  than  be- 
cause he  was  conscious  of  his  own  inadequacy  j  for  Beethoven 
was  really  not  at  all  unpractical  in  his  dealings  with  publish- 
ers. His  letters  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Peters  and  Schott 
prove  how  insistently  and  with  what  dignity  he  championed 
his  rights.  But  it  is  undoubted  that  at  certain  periods  Johann 
van  Beethoven  undertook  all  the  dealings  with  publishers 
and  financiers,  and  concluded  contracts  of  various  kinds  for 
his  brother,  but  certainly  not  without  extracting  a  fat  com- 
mission for  himself. 

This  would  not  have  been,  in  spite  of  the  loss  it  meant  to 
Beethoven,  the  worst  j  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad — ^and 
it  looks  as  if  he  actually  did  so — if  he  had  not  caused  secret 
copies  to  be  made  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  works  of  which 
he  took  charge  in  such  a  questionable  way,  and  had  not  had 
unauthorised  editions  engraved.  This  suspicion  is  confirmed 
by  a  letter  of  the  English  publisher  Neate,  in  which  a  hint 
of  some  such  incident  made  the  Master  furious  because  it 
made  him  feel  that  he  was  almost  suspected  of  participation 
in  such  shady  dealings,  especially  as  the  truth  was  that  he 
had  to  suffer  much  from  the  absolutely  shameless  increase  of 
pirated  editions  of  his  works.  Whether  Johann  was  respon- 
sible or  not,  Beethoven  was  again  and  again  driven  to  defend 
himself  by  separate  contracts  with  French  and  English  pub- 
lishers, and  by  public  notices  against  these  unlawful  and  often 
even  mutilated  and  always  incorrect  German  editions,  against 
which  he  had  no  legal  protection. 

We  shall  not  do  too  great  an  injustice  to  the  "pseudo- 
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brother"  by  presuming  that  he  traded  in  other  ways  too  with 
Ludwig's  fame,  and  so  procured  for  himself  advantages  of 
every  kind  and  access  to  quarters  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  closed  to  him.  It  is  clear  from  his  own  letters  without 
reading  too  much  between  the  lines.  Carl  was  also  a  joint 
trustee  for  the  all  too  confiding  Master  and  often  victimised 
him  in  the  most  unworthy  way.  It  is  certain  that  the  most 
distressing  scenes  occurred  again  and  again  between  the  broth- 
ers, and  that  Ludwig  raged  against  the  huckstering  with  his 
inmost  feelings  and  his  art,  which  moreover  often  made  him 
the  defenceless  victim  of  calumny.  And  then  amid  tears  and 
embraces  he  would  be  reconciled  in  his  tempestuously  over- 
wrought self-accusing  wayj  and  when  he  had  the  natural 
conviction  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  he  was  every  time  driven 
to  the  opposite  extreme. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  however,  he  had  no  illusions  about  the 
questionable  worth  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  Carl 
was  certainly  the  most  reputable  citizen,  and  ought  to  have 
restrained  the  others  from  too  disgraceful  exploitation  of  the 
mighty  hermit. 

We  can  imagine  how  Beethoven  felt  when  the  younger 
brother  boasted  about  him,  battened  on  his  fame,  and  offered 
his  works  for  sale,  like  so  much  butter  or  cheese,  even  if  he 
himself  was  not  made  responsible  for  the  not  altogether 
savoury  manoeuvres  of  his  "plenipotentiary,"  and  we  realise 
how  he  must  have  winced  when  Herr  Johann  even  deigned 
graciously  to  pat  him  on  the  back. 

The  Master  indeed  always  put  the  arrogant,  bumptious 
brother  in  his  right  place,  and  often  made  it  clear  to  him  with 
delightful  frankness  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  Thus,  for 
example,  he  once  answered  a  letter  signed  "Representative 
of  the  Army,"  with  another  signed  "Ludwig  van  Beethoven, 
Representative  of  Himself,"  and  he  also  sent  back  a  New 
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Year's  Greeting  bearing  the  name  "Johann  van  Beethoven, 
Landowner,"  endorsed  with  the  simple  remark  "Ludwig 
van  Beethoven,  Brain-owner."  These  two  brothers,  to  whom 
he  had  shown  nothing  but  love  and  kindness,  were  no  spirits 
of  good  in  his  lifej  and  the  younger  one  in  particular  did 
much  to  darken  his  days  down  to  their  premature  end. 


SELF-EXTINCTION 


But  this  end  only  came  twelve  years  after  the  death  of 
Carl,  who  with  the  guardianship  of  his  little  son  had  placed 
such  a  heavy  burden  on  the  composer's  shoulders,  that  from 
that  day  his  whole  existence  was  filled  with  disturbance,  anx- 
iety, constant  struggles  for  the  young  soul,  and  conflicts  with 
the  authorities  and  with  the  boy's  surroundings.  He  was  bit- 
terly in  earnest  about  his  duty,  and  not  the  duty  of  educator 
alone.  A  complete  upheaval  of  his  whole  manner  of  life  and 
his  establishment  was  the  first  result;  and  that  meant  a  great 
deal  for  such  a  confirmed  bachelor,  who  just  at  that  time  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  world-wide  fame,  and  was  more  than  ever 
surrounded  by  importunities  of  all  kinds. 

An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  stream  of  world  ad- 
miration which  flowed  in  his  direction  was  his  election  as 
Honorary  Citizen  of  the  City  of  Vienna,  which  took  place 
at  about  this  time.  His  acknowledgment  "I  never  knew  that 
I  was  a  dishonourable  citizen"  was  characteristic.  The  Town 
Council  decided  on  this  measure  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  and 
the  Vienna  Official  Journal  reported  it  as  follows: 

"The  Town  Council  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Capital  of 
Vienna  has  given  the  diploma  of  Honorary  Freedom  to  Herr 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven  in  consideration  of  his  frequent  dedi- 
cation of  his  works  to  charitable  objects." 

An  odd  document  of  official  ignorance,  which  accords  the 
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honour  of  inclusion  in  the  elite  of  Vienna  not  to  the  creator 
of  unique  works  which  were  destined  to  resound  through  the 
ages,  but  to  the  man  who  did  charitable  actions. 

We  may  imagine  to  what  a  degree  it  increased  the  assaults 
of  his  admirers  and  the  snobs,  and  what  it  meant  to  the 
harassed  Master  that  at  this  particular  moment  he  was 
obliged  to  alter  his  accustomed  manner  of  living  from  A  to 
Z,  and  adapt  it  to  the  role  of  father  which  had  been  so  un- 
expectedly thrust  upon  him. 

It  meant  for  him  nothing  else  than  a  complete  giving  up 
of  the  liberty  which  he  had  up  to  then  enjoyed,  a  new  order- 
ing of  his  domestic  economy  and  the  renunciation  of  all  his 
free  bachelor  habits.  He  attacked  the  question  with  drastic 
thoroughness  j  and  as  he  suddenly  conceived  a  real  fondness, 
which  went  far  beyond  the  dictates  of  duty,  for  the  clever 
boy,  whom  up  till  then  he  had  probably  only  noticed  in 
passing,  he  determined  to  keep  him  entirely  for  himself.  He 
did  all  in  his  power  to  procure  the  right  of  watching,  in  the 
way  he  thought  best,  over  the  welfare  of  the  boy  who  had 
been  entrusted  to  him,  down  to  even  the  smallest  detail,  and 
of  withdrawing  him  from  all  harmful  influences.  It  did  not 
satisfy  him  merely  to  be  called  his  guardian  j  he  must  be  his 
real  father,  and  so  he  decided  at  once  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  all  his  friends  to  adopt  Carl,  if  only  that  he  might  have 
the  legal  excuse  for  keeping  him  away  from  the  perilous 
proximity  of  his  unworthy  mother.  He  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  burden  he  had  taken  on  his  shoulders,  even  if  at  the 
moment  he  was  not  able  to  imagine  what  were  to  be  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  his  self-sacrifice.  He  knew  that  he 
would  remain  alone  in  the  impending  bitter  struggle  for  a 
young  soul. 

Johann  naturally  cared  not  in  the  least  about  Carl,  whose 
uncle  he  was  just  as  much  as  Ludwig,  and  magnanimously 
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left  all  the  trouble  about  the  boy  to  his  elder  brother  j  but 
Beethoven,  accustomed  to  depend  on  himself  alone,  carried 
out  his  resolution  with  grim,  almost  maniacal,  energy. 

The  first  consequence  was  that  his  creative  activities  lay 
completely  fallow.  In  respect  of  quantity  the  next  four  years 
were  the  least  fertile  of  the  whole  of  Beethoven's  productive 
life.  No  wonder:  his  time  was  fully  occupied  with  worries, 
interviews,  correspondence  and  quite  unaccustomed  duties, 
which  settled  on  his  life  like  a  blight,  and  could  not  but  make 
it  unproductive.  Instead  of  roaming,  as  was  his  wont,  half  the 
day  in  the  open  air  and  capturing  eternal  ideas,  he  now  had 
to  run  from  one  office  to  another:  from  the  Trustee  Authori- 
ties to  the  Town  Council,  from  them  to  the  Imperial  Court, 
and  thence  to  the  Law  Courts. 

To  add  to  all  these  worries,  the  Master's  actions  against 
the  Kinsky  Estate  and  the  inventor  Malzel  were  dragging 
their  slow  length  along. 

The  latter  had,  with  a  semblance  of  authority,  but  illegally, 
claimed  the  rights  in  Beethoven's  Battle  Symphony,  and  had 
performed  the  work  in  Munich  for  his  own  benefit.  This 
unscrupulousness  so  infuriated  the  Master  that  he  com- 
menced an  action  which  lingered  on  for  three  years  before 
it  was  settled. 

Beethoven  must  have  gone  about  in  a  constant  state  of  high 
pressure  all  this  time.  He  was  completely  occupied  with 
Carl's  education,  which  became  almost  as  violent  an  obsession 
as  the  idea  of  rescuing  the  boy  once  for  all  from  his  "bestial" 
mother. 

He  carried  out  his  intention.  As  soon  as  the  Court  ap- 
pointed him  guardian,  he  decided  on  a  violent  step :  he  simply 
took  the  boy  away  from  his  hated  sister-in-law  and  handed 
him  over  to  the  famous  educational  establishment  of  Gian- 
natasio  del  Rio.  Most  of  Beethoven's  letters  of  this  year,  and 
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many  of  rhe  next  few  years  were  addressed  to  him.  He  in- 
sistently commended  the  boy  to  him.  He  begged  him  to  treat 
the  boy  kindly,  but  to  keep  a  watch  over  him  strictly,  to  over- 
look nothing  and  to  punish  him  without  mercy,  should  he 
prove  intractable,  not  like  a  pupil  but  like  his  own  child,  re- 
marking incidentally  that  at  home  he  had  only  been  reduced 
to  obedience  to  his  late  father  by  the  rod.  He  uttered  warning 
after  warning  in  the  hope  of  bringing  home  to  him  what 
dangers  threatened  from  the  influence  and  crooked  ways  of 
the  boy's  degenerate  mother,  whose  character  he  revealed 
without  reticence.  In  one  letter  he  wrote:  "Yesterday  the 
'Queen  of  the  Night'  stayed  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
at  the  Artists'  Ball — exposing  her  empty  mind  and  her  body 
as  well,"  and  added  that  it  was  rumoured  that  she  was  any 
man's  for  20  gulden. 

But  even  the  most  abandoned  of  women  have  some  spark 
of  true  motherly  feeling,  and  it  can  easily  be  understood  that 
Johanna  van  Beethoven  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  lure  her 
child  back  to  her.  Perhaps  she  would  have  succeeded  better 
with  Beethoven,  who  sympathised  with  all  true  human  feel- 
ing, had  she  approached  him  openly,  but  she  went  quite  the 
wrong  way  to  work.  With  her  intrigues  and  malicious 
machinations  she  exploited  and  goaded  the  Master,  whose 
high-minded  acts  she  misinterpreted,  to  fury  and  aroused  his 
ever  ready  suspicion.  Carl  was  at  bottom  of  a  good  type,  and 
his  endowments  were  solid,  as  was  sufiiciently  proved  by  his 
honourable  career  and  the  esteem  he  earned  in  later  life.  But 
an  unhappy  marriage,  like  that  of  his  parents,  always  leaves 
its  imprint  of  evil  on  the  child:  he  was  sly,  secretive  and  often 
untruthful,  yet  we  cannot  withhold  our  pity  from  him. 

We  can  imagine  Beethoven  in  the  role  of  educator.  No  one 
who  lived  as  he  did  in  a  state  of  mental  and  psychical  over- 
excitement,  trying  to  extract  the  last  particle  from  each  mo- 
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ment,  and  in  his  freakish  irresponsibility,  jumping  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  could  have  been  less  fitted  to  be  a 
calmly  observant  guide  for  a  boy  of  unstable  and  enigmatical 
character,  or  to  be  just  to  him  even  in  reproof.  He  demanded 
the  impossible  from  the  boy  as  if  he  had  been  grown  up,  saw 
threatening  symptoms  of  frivolity  in  the  most  innocent 
amusements,  and  kept  him  from  any  contact  with  his  com- 
rades, whose  cheerfulness  and  harmless  schoolboy  ways  not 
unnaturally  appealed  to  the  lad.  One  day  Beethoven's  tender- 
ness knew  no  bounds,  while  the  next  his  harshness  was  exces- 
sive. One  day  he  wrote  to  him :  "My  dear  Carl  of  my  heart" 
and  the  next  thrashed  him. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  even  a  model  child  had  not 
been  ill  at  ease  and  shy  in  the  presence  of  his  uncle,  nay,  dis- 
liked rather  than  loved  him  gratefully,  and  is  it  not  a  wonder 
that  Carl  in  spite  of  everything  did  love  him  in  his  own  way 
and  respected  him,  even  if  he  was  always  frightened  of  him 
and  deceitful,  and  glad  to  escape  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  guardian,  who  was  always  trying  to  beat  his  kindness 
into  him  with  his  fists? 

And  then  the  poor  boy  was  still  torn  in  two  directions  be- 
tween his  adopted  father  and  his  mother.  Beethoven  de- 
manded unconditional  sincerity  from  him,  threatened  him 
with  the  worst  punishment  for  every  untruth  or  deception, 
and  most  emphatically  forbade  any  intercourse  with  his 
mother  behind  the  backs  of  himself  and  the  tutor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mother  always  came  to  him  in 
secret,  bribed  Beethoven's  housekeeper  to  hoodwink  her  mas- 
ter and  bring  her  to  her  son,  stirred  up  the  boy  against  the 
"mad"  guardian  and  his  usurped  authority,  and  tempted  him 
to  falsehoods  and  subterfuges. 

Some  small  thefts  seem  to  point  in  her  direction:  perhaps 
the  woman,  who  was  fighting  desperately  for  her  child,  tried 
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by  playing  on  Beethoven's  strong  moral  sense  to  induce  him 
finally  to  get  rid  of  the  young  criminal. 

But  the  only  thing  that  she  succeeded  in  doing  was  in  driv- 
ing the  Master  to  obtain  an  Order  of  the  Court  which  forbade 
Johanna  van  Beethoven  to  see  her  son  more  than  once  a 
month  in  his  school,  and  then  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
guardian  or  his  teacher.  It  was  not  easy  for  Beethoven  to  be 
so  pitiless.  His  mind  towered  so  loftily  over  his  own  aversion 
that  at  one  time  he  modified  the  strict  rule  and  wrote:  "It  is 
quite  likely  that  Carl's  mother  would  be  pained  if  she  saw 
her  child  only  in  the  presence  of  strangers  j  and  in  any  case 
it  is  harsher  than  I  like,  and  therefore  I  will  allow  her  to 
come  to  me  to-morrow."  But  his  feeling  of  responsibility 
drove  him  in  the  best  interests  of  his  favourite  to  a  relentless- 
ness  which  was  quite  foreign  to  his  nature. 

The  consequences  of  driving  the  boy  from  pillar  to  post 
in  this  way  were  soon  apparent.  They  showed  themselves  first 
of  all  in  uncertainty  of  temper,  irregularity  at  lessons  and 
work  and  in  his  conduct.  He  made  spasmodic  efForts  to  be- 
have himself  and  alternated  between  lethargic  laziness  and 
inexcusable  boisterousness.  Beethoven's  letters  to  Giannatasio 
del  Rio  oscillated  between  joyful  surprise  and  passing  dis- 
couragement, which  ended  in  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
rules  of  conduct.  They  reflected  the  pupil's  progress  and  set- 
backs like  a  film.  He  followed  every  penstroke  of  the  boy. 
He  was  happy  when  he  was  informed  of  a  promising  trait, 
watched  every  one  of  his  impulses,  compelled  himself  (not 
always  successfully)  to  patience  and  leniency,  in  short,  the 
way  in  which  he  busied  himself  with  every  detail  of  his  train- 
ing and  tried  to  support  it  by  his  own  instructions  is  quite 
touching. 

We  can  gather  as  much  from  the  letter  which  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 8 17  he  wrote  to  his  pupil  Carl  Czerny,  who  in  the 
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meantime  had  grown  to  be  a  teacher  of  reputation  and  to 
whom  he  entrusted  his  adopted  son  as  a  beginner  on  the 
pianoj  while  himself  checking  his  lessons  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  letter  is  significant  in  three  ways:  it  shows  Beetho- 
ven's goodness  and  understanding  as  long  as  he  was  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  devil  of  his  blind  berserk  furyj  it  testifies  to 
the  unwearied  care  with  which  he  looked  after  Carl's  techni- 
cal and  musical  teaching,  even  down  to  the  smallest  mechani- 
cal detail,  and  last  of  all  it  brings  into  relief  his  own  methods 
of  piano  teaching. 

How  just  was  his  opinion  of  the  senseless  over-burdening 
of  children,  which  even  to-day  is  a  soul-slaying  abuse,  and 
how  good  was  his  psychological  advice:  "I  beg  you  to  treat 
Carl  with  as  much  patience  as  possible,  even  if  he  is  not  mak- 
ing such  progress  for  the  moment  as  you  and  I  wish.  Other- 
wise he  will  do  even  worse,  for,  although  we  must  not  let 
him  know  it,  he  is  too  much  over- worked  by  the  bad  arrange- 
ment of  his  lessons.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  alter  this  at 
once,  and  therefore  I  beg  you  to  treat  him  as  much  as  possible 
with  kindness,  but  seriously." 

How  he  hit  the  mark  with  his  advice  not  to  devote  atten- 
tion to  the  real  interpretation  of  a  piece  till  the  proper  finger- 
ing, the  right  rhythm  and  success  in  playing  the  right  notes 
have  been  attained  j  not  to  let  the  pupil  stop  on  account  of 
small  mistakes,  but  to  point  them  out  only  at  the  finish. 
"Although  I  have  given  only  a  few  lessons,  I  always  fol- 
lowed this  method.  It  soon  trains  the  fnusiciany  and  this  is 
after  all  one  of  the  first  aims  of  technique."  And  how  touch- 
ing is  this  minute  care  even  to  the  last  detail,  when  he  writes 
down  the  exact  notes  of  a  certain  passage,  which  he  wants  to 
have  played  with  all  the  fingers  as  an  exercise:  "so  that  he 
will  be  able  to  polish  them  up  later,  till  they  sound,  as  people 
say,  like  a  string  of  pearls  (when  played  with  fewer  fingers), 
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or  like  one  pearl,  but  sometimes  we  hanker  after  other 
jewels."  It  is  like  a  snapshot  of  Beethoven  himself  at  the 
piano. 

All  this,  and  the  Master's  innumerable  letters  to  CarPs 
tutor,  display  a  far-sightedness  which  has  no  trace  of  pe- 
dantry, but  is  often  clouded  by  annoyance  when  the  boy 
whom  he  always  summoned  to  his  side  was  hypocritically 
submissive  when  he  stood  before  him.  It  shows  how  con- 
stantly he  sacrificed  himself  in  a  loving,  strict  supervision 
which  went  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  ordinary  parental 
duty.  Nevertheless,  both  in  this  matter  and  in  his  surveil- 
lance of  his  music  teaching,  he  never  went  beyond  his  own 
particular  sphere. 

But  Pegasus  under  a  yoke  is  the  freest  mustang  of  the 
prairies  in  comparison  with  the  composer,  who  sighed  and 
groaned  and  with  the  help  of  sympathetic  friends,  above  all 
of  Nanette  Streicher,  the  wife  of  the  world-famous  piano- 
maker,  was  forced  solely  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved  young 
scamp,  to  organise  a  regular  household,  engaging  a  regular 
housekeeper,  who  systematically  deceived  him,  plundered 
him,  neglected  him  and  above  all  things  conspired  behind  his 
back  with  the  dreadful  sister-in-law. 

Even  though  his  strength  was  equal  to  coping  with  the 
necessities  of  everyday  life,  it  is  deeply  moving  to  read  the 
questionnaire  sent  to  competent  housewives,  from  whose  an- 
swers we  learn  how  he,  who  was  at  home  in  the  fields  of  the 
blessed  and  the  abysses  of  the  damned  and  who  heard  and 
noted  the  voice  of  God,  asked  for  enlightenment  on  very  ter- 
restrial matters.  Now  the  kitchen,  the  pack  of  servants,  the 
questions  of  wages,  and  of  equipment  have  become  important 
matters  with  which  he  was  struggling,  and  he  was  zealously 
anxious  to  be  prepared  for  everything:  "(i)  How  do  you 
feed  two  servants  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  in  the  eve- 
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ning,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity?  (2)  How  often 
do  they  get  roast  meat?  Is  this  done  equally  at  noon  and  in 
the  evening?  (3)  Do  the  servants  eat  what  is  meant  for  them 
at  the  same  time  as  the  master  has  his  meals,  or  do  they  pre- 
pare it  for  themselves  specially,  i.e.  do  they  cook  meals  other 
than  those  which  the  master  has?  (4)  How  many  pounds  of 
meat  do  you  reckon  for  three  persons?"  And  further,  there 
was  question  after  question,  which  he  was  perpetually  asking 
from  competent  friends  with  a  desire  for  knowledge,  which 
is  more  touching  as  they  were  concerned  with  matters  which 
were  completely  indifferent  and  troublesome  to  the  Master. 
Before  then  he  had  always  sighed:  "Everyday  matters  ex- 
haust me" — a  tragic  sight. 

What  nothing  in  the  world  had  hitherto  been  strong 
enough  to  do,  not  even  the  most  generous  offer  of  a  Prince, 
not  the  compulsion  of  passionate  love,  namely  to  make  Bee- 
thoven forget  his  mission  even  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  that 
was  effected  by  a  small  boy  who  did  not  really  deserve  it,  for 
whose  fate  and  human  development  he  himself  felt  respon- 
sible. 

His  lavish  expenditure  was  wasted.  Not  that  Beethoven's 
love  was  rewarded  by  ingratitude — he  felt  deeply  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  vain.  Carl  had  to  leave  the  Institute  of  Gian- 
natasio  del  Rio.  Beethoven  at  first  took  him  into  his  house, 
and  a  few  months  later,  in  May  1818,  in  the  hope  that  the 
change  might  do  him  good,  handed  him  over  to  the  care  of 
the  Pastor  Frohlich  of  Modling,  a  man  who,  as  he  heard 
later,  had  not  the  best  of  reputations.  But  there  the  boy,  it 
was  alleged,  behaved  so  badly  that  he  had  frequently  to  be 
punished  and  finally  to  be  expelled.  The  Master,  then  as 
ever  a  slave  to  duty,  took  him  in  once  more  and  obtained 
private  tuition  for  him  as  a  preparation  for  the  Gymnasium. 
In  the  autumn  Carl  entered  the  first  Latin  class,  and  then 
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Beethoven  was  summoned  by  his  sister-in-law  before  the 
Court.  She  lost  her  case,  but  she  induced  the  boy,  who  had 
by  that  time  quite  run  to  seed,  to  run  away  from  his  second 
father  and  to  come  to  her.  The  police  brought  him  back  to 
Beethoven,  and  the  infuriated  Master  entrusted  him  for  a 
second  time  to  Giannatasio  del  Rio. 

A  second  action  by  the  mother  followed.  She  was  referred 
to  the  Town  Council,  and  the  composer,  whether  out  of  fear 
of  abduction  or  of  attacks  from  the  woman  who  was  beside 
herself  with  rage,  again  took  Carl  into  his  house  j  he  was 
summoned  before  the  Court  and  examined,  not  without  hu- 
miliating questions  and  insinuations,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  nephew  should  now  go  to  the  boarding-school  of  one 
Joseph  Kudlich,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  reforma- 
tory. 

But  now  the  Master  had  had  enough  j  he  resigned  his 
guardianship,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Councillor  von 
Tuscher,  who  wished  to  find  the  boy  a  place  in  the  Sailer 
Institute  at  Landshut,  but  he  failed  to  obtain  a  passport. 
Giannatasio  del  Rio  very  decidedly  refused  to  take  Carl 
in  again.  Then,  the  poor  half-baked  boy,  who  was  always 
being  stirred  up  against  the  Master  and  told  that  he  was  a 
lunatic,  was  sent  to  the  institution  of  a  Herr  Joseph  Bloch- 
linger,  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  who  it  was  hoped  would  not 
be  a  mere  task-master.  But  here,  too,  Carl's  behaviour  seems 
to  have  been  such  that  Tuscher  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do,  and  hastily  decided  to  resign  his  office  of  guardian. 

Beethoven  was  inconceivably  long-suffering.  He  once 
more  undertook  the  difficult  and  hopeless  task,  instead  of 
leaving  the  young  scamp  to  his  fate  and  his  mother,  who 
exploded  a  new  mine.  She  actually  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Court  to  deprive  the  Master  of  his  office  and  to  hand  over 
the  guardianship  to  her  and  the  City  Sequestrator,  Leopold 
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Nussbock.  But  now  Beethoven's  feeling  of  honour  was  hurt, 
and  he  defended  himself  with  embittered  energy.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  Order  of  the  Court,  lost  his  case,  appealed 
and  succeeded.  The  Court  decided  in  his  favour,  and  the 
mother  was  definitely  excluded  from  the  guardianship,  and 
Hofrat  Peters,  the  tutor  of  the  Lobkowitz  children,  was 
appointed  joint  guardian.  A  petition  which  Johanna  van 
Beethoven  addressed  to  the  Emperor  himself  was  rejected. 
She  had  lost  her  boy  to  the  stronger  party.  Beethoven  had 
won  his  most  important  case,  which  concerned  his  soul  and 
a  much  loved  boy. 

But  at  what  a  price!  It  was  paid  for  dearly  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  many  works  and  infinite  tortures  of  conscience.  Bee- 
thoven feared  he  had  failed  to  carry  out  his  one  purpose — ^to 
do  his  duty  to  a  boy  who  in  the  nature  of  things  could  have 
no  inkling  of  the  injury  he  had  caused  the  Master  and, 
through  him,  to  the  whole  world.  Even  though  he  became 
what  the  world  calls  a  respectable  citizen,  he  was  never  worth 
one  sigh  of  the  Master,  whose  whole  being  was  torn  with 
conflict  by  his  fault,  who  through  him  was  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  work  perpetually  goaded  to  excitement  to  the  verge 
of  physical  collapse. 

What  a  cry  of  suffering  do  we  hear  when  Beethoven  wrote 
pleading  with  the  boy:  "Only  come,  come  to  the  faithful 
bosom  of  your  father,"  and  for  fear  that  the  prying  servants 
should  understand  it,  he  wrote  in  French:  ^^Si  vous  ne  vien- 
drez  faSy  vous  me  tuerez  surementy^  and  again,  "Come  to  my 
bleeding  heart." 

It  is  true  that  he  hardened  the  boy's  heart  against  his  re- 
proaches and  warnings,  and  committed  the  fault  of  trying  to 
change  an  average  boy  into  an  exceptional  man,  and  of  for- 
getting over  and  over  again  all  that  he  had  suffered  from 
Carl's  sullen  and  secretive  untruthfulness.  It  is  a  dishearten- 
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ing  reflection  that  a  Beethoven  should  have  had  to  justify 
himself  to  a  silly  boy  and  beg  him  time  after  time  not  to 
look  on  him  in  a  false  light,  because  even  his  violent  rages 
were  meant  for  his  good,  sad  that  he  should  have  had  to 
defend  himself  against  impertinence,  begging  him:  "Be 
good,  be  kind,  and  do  not  call  me  a  miser,  when  I  tell  you  to 
be  more  careful  of  your  clothes.  Away  with  all  slyness  and 
mystery."  Yet  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  did  not  end  in  making 
him  indifferent  to  his  nephew.  How  deeply  affecting  it  is 
when  he  gently  complains:  "I  only  hope  that  you  will  never 
have  to  be  ashamed  of  your  lack  of  love  for  me :  I — only  suf- 
fer, I  can  say  nothing  else"  j  and  when  in  the  same  breath  he 
cries:  "Do  not  frighten  me,  and  think  how  I  suffer.  Think 
that  I  am  sitting  here  and  might  easily  fall  ill."  At  another 
time  he  opened  his  arms  with  hysterical  affection  to  the  child 
of  his  sorrows,  till  this  heart-rending  cry  burst  from  him: 
"Go  your  ways:  you  will  repent  it.  Not  perhaps  that  I  shall 
die  sooner,  if  that  is  your  wishj  but  I  will  cut  myself  adrift 
from  you  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  without  forgetting  you  or 
failing  to  help  you.  Look  for  such  another  fool,  who  will  so 
sacrifice  himself,  and  has  been  so  rewarded,  and  is  so  re- 
warded, by  you  every  day." 

What  a  price,  what  agitations,  what  wearing  excitements, 
what  disturbances  of  a  life,  which  was  meant  for  the  service 
of  the  Sublime,  and  certainly  should  not  have  been  allowed 
to  run  to  waste  in  conflicts  with  the  authorities,  immoral 
mothers  and  double-faced  boys.  Besides,  the  perpetual  ner- 
vous irritation  he  suffered  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  his 
health,  and  practically  destroyed  his  hearing. 

It  is  significant  that  it  was  just  this  year  1819  that  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  Conversation  Books,  which  were  hence- 
forth to  be  his  only  means  of  communicating  with  the  outer 
world.  It  has  already  been  told  that  till  then  he  had  been 
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able  to  hear  words  as  long  as  they  were  spoken  distinctly, 
and  music  had  still  been  an  affair  of  the  senses.  Now  only 
ideas  remained  to  him.  Attacks  of  jaundice  and  the  rheu- 
matism which  plagued  him  sufficiently  show  how  the  shame- 
lessly exploited  Master,  who  was  anyhow  choleric  enough, 
was  infuriated  by  the  perpetual  claims  made  on  him.  Just  at 
this  unhappy  time  occurred  the  miracle  of  miracles.  His  most 
other-worldly  music — ^the  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  Mass — 
was  storing  itself  up  in  his  brain.  Here  we  may  have  the  true 
parable  of  all  the  soul-destroying  havoc  wrought  by  everyday 
things.  They  were  meant  to  be  a  sure  bulwark  against  the 
wild  onrush  of  thought  upon  thought,  forcing  them  into  a 
narrow  channel  till  their  irresistible  might  burst  all  bonds 
and  overwhelmed  the  world. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  HEIGHTS 

It  was  not  till  now  that  he  was  able  to  create  the  Mass  and 
the  Ninth  Symphony.  They  are  a  link  between  the  two 
worlds,  the  one  he  was  quitting,  the  other  in  which  he  found 
his  rest. 

Beethoven  himself  declared  these  two  works  to  be  his 
greatest,  and  he  well  knew  why.  He  may  have  felt  that  these 
two  works,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken — or  rather,  stam- 
mered miserably  inadequate  words,  because  no  words  can 
really  approach  them — have  a  more  intimate  connection  with 
his  inner  self  than  any  others.  In  prophetic  power,  in  super- 
human greatness  of  conception,  nothing  else  can  be  compared 
with  them.  Richard  Wagner  did  not  put  it  high  enough 
when  he  used  the  first  part  of  the  Tragedy  of  Faust  as  the 
basis  of  his  programme  of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  The  tragedy 
is  enacted  on  earth  alone:  the  true  path  of  the  Symphony  is 
^from  Hell  through  the  world  to  Heaven.  The  path  of  the 
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Mass  is  nowise  different,  strange  though  this  may  be  in  a 
work  destined  for  the  Church. 

The  Mass,  however,  is  created  only  for  an  invisible 
Church.  It  bursts  the  bonds  of  the  liturgy,  or  rather  it  has 
taken  it  all  into  itself.  It  draws  into  the  drama  of  the  Passion 
not  only  the  Master  himself  but  also  the  whole  praying  con- 
gregation. It  shows  us  the  kneeling  worshippers  murmuring 
in  deepest  ecstasy  and  humility  the  prayers  of  the  "Incarnatus 
est"  and  the  "Sanctus  Dominus."  These  are  the  two  moments 
in  which,  while  seated  in  a  brightly  lit  concert  hall,  we  can 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  kneeling  in  the  cool  twilight  of  a 
church,  touched  by  the  rays  from  the  Beyond. 

For  this  reason  the  Missa  Solemnis  cannot  be  sung  at  any 
religious  service,  and  yet  it  is  an  act  of  worship  more  sacred 
than  any  other  in  which  any  true  believer  who  has  prayed 
to  the  Higher  Power  can  take  part,  because  here  there  is  a 
rebel  who,  wrathfully  wrestling  with  the  Angel  in  doubt  and 
fierce  conflict,  finds  his  way  to  Godj  and,  breathing  a  "prayer 
for  inward  and  outward  peace,"  learns  that  his  prayer  is 
granted  almost  before  it  is  ended.  Indescribable  are  the  devo- 
tional solemnity  of  the  Kyrie,  the  rushing  storm  of  light  of 
the  Gloria,  the  convincing  weightiness  of  the  Credo,  the  inner 
fervour  of  the  Sanctus,  the  unearthly  clarity,  the  overflowing 
serene  emotion  of  the  Benedictus  with  the  angel  voice  of  the 
violin  solo  descending  from  above. 

We  always  seem  to  see  the  heavens  opening  and  to  hear 
this  music  floating  down  to  us  with  the  hosts  of  the  Lord. 
"From  heart  to  heart"  Beethoven  wrote  on  the  finished  score, 
and  his  wish  was  fulfilled.  Thousands  have  been  forced  to 
their  knees  by  this  superhuman  work,  and,  freed  by  tears, 
have  been  able  to  reach  inner  security  and  hear  the  message 
of  peace  of  its  close.  No  master-builder  has  ever  erected  a 
minster  in  stone  which  is  the  equal  of  this  monument  in  sound 
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and  worthier  of  God.  In  the  Mass,  music  and  perhaps  the 
whole  art  of  all  time  have  reached  their  zenith. 


CURIOSITY 


Intermezzo:  at  the  beginning  Beethoven  would  not  allow 
this  Mass,  which  he  had  written  for  the  installation  of  the 
Archduke  Rudolph  as  Cardinal  at  Olmiitz,  to  pass  into  un- 
worthy hands.  He  would  have  preferred  to  know  that  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  rulers  of  Europe,  and  opened  a  sub- 
scription for  the  work,  for  a  copy  of  the  score  of  which  he 
asked  50  ducats.  He  himself  wrote  letters  to  the  crowned 
heads:  the  Emperors  and  Kings  of  Prussia,  Russia,  England, 
France,  Sweden,  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  the  Grand  Dukes  of 
Hesse  and  Tuscany,  and  Princes  Galitzin  and  Radziwillj  also 
to  Goethe,  whom  he  begged  to  intercede  on  his  behalf  with 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  (but  by  the  way  without  re- 
ceiving an  answer),  and  to  Cherubini  and  Zelter.  The  result 
was  that  ten  copies  were  ordered.  Most  of  the  Princes  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  seemed  to  think  50  ducats  much  too 
high  a  price  for  the  proud  feeling  that  they  were  among  the 
very  few  to  whom  the  privilege  was  accorded  of  possessing 
this  sublimest  of  all  Hymns  of  Praise  to  the  honour  of  God, 
which  then  for  a  long  time  would  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  majority  of  mankind. 


THE   LAST    HUMAN    MESSAGE 


In  comparison  with  the  Ninth  all  the  other  symphonies 
of  Beethoven  are  but  modest  Preludes.  The  Seventh  and  the 
Eighth  may  be  more  perfect  in  themselves,  but  they  pale  in 
comparison  with  the  letters  of  fire  of  the  Ninth,  the  sombre 
majesty  of  the  first  movement,  the  rugged  cyclopean  Scherzo 
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(the  theme  of  which,  as  that  of  the  Fifth,  was  inspired  by  the 
call  of  a  bird — a  proof  that  the  Master's  hearing  had  not 
altogether  gone),  in  comparison  with  the  Adagio,  which,  with 
its  transfigured  variations,  is  like  a  golden  ladder  to  Heaven, 
the  fields  of  the  blessed  in  the  Intermezzo,  and  the  chaotic 
clamour  of  the  final  movement,  in  which  all  that  went  before 
is  laid  in  ashes,  from  which  arises  a  new  world  of  joy  and 
fraternity.  All  else  is  bloodless  by  the  side  of  the  cry  of  this 
vast  assembly  of  the  humanity  of  the  future. 

Never  had  man  ventured  on  such  a  far-flung  conception. 
Never  had  genius  recorded  the  total  result  of  a  great  life  with 
such  shattering  majesty.  The  work  lives  in  every  soul.  I  will 
spare  words  and  leave  them  to  those  who  think  they  can  drag 
the  mystery  from  the  revelations  of  this  music  with  cranes 
and  levers. 

Only  one  more  remark:  how  strange  it  is  that  the  tragic 
Beethoven,  whose  spiritual  home  was  in  the  world  empire  of 
night,  brought  not  only  all  of  his  symphonies  but  his  own 
life-work  to  an  end  in  a  storm  of  jubilation  and  triumphant 
ecstasy.  The  true  musician  has  always  been  the  true  optimist. 

THE    CROOKED    PATH    OF    DEATH 

Be  this  as  it  may:  these  untoward  happenings  and  above 
all  the  sufferings  of  the  uncle  who  in  spite  of  all  was  still 
loved,  seem  to  have  made  a  certain  impression  on  the  young 
culprit,  and  for  a  moment  to  have  brought  him  to  his  senses. 
We  cannot  fail  to  observe  an  improvement  5  his  bearing  was 
more  seemly,  and  openj  he  worked  well  and  in  the  year  1823 
passed  his  final  examination  at  Blochlinger's  and  matriculated 
at  the  University.  There  again  he  got  into  bad  company  and 
again  became  untruthful,  piled  up  debts,  even,  to  Beethoven's 
unspeakable  alarm,  disappeared  for  a  short  time.  Now  the 
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neglected  educator  became  really  hard  on  his  misguided 
foster-son.  His  anger  exploded:  brother  Johann  tried  in  vain 
to  make  peace.  Terrible  scenes  ensued  with  physical  violence 
and  threats  of  prison.  Then  the  unhappy  Carl  did  a  terrible 
thing.  Maddened  by  his  conscience  which  reproached  him 
with  his  reckless  debts,  and  goaded  to  despair  by  his  tor- 
mentor, he  seized  a  pistol  and  turned  it  against  himself.  The 
bullet  lodged  in  the  bone  of  his  skull  and  he  was  saved — ^but 
Beethoven  was  broken.  At  first  nothing  but  fury  against  the 
young  criminal  flared  up  in  himj  then  he  turned  against 
himself  3  he  was  full  of  self-reproach  and  accused  himself  of 
having  been  a  bad  father,  and  having  driven  the  life  en- 
trusted to  him  into  the  abyss.  To  make  matters  worse  the 
Police  came  on  the  scene,  for  attempted  suicide  was  still  a 
punishable  offence.  Carl  was  taken  away  from  Vienna.  A 
hundred  and  one  plans  were  considered.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided to  send  him  to  the  army  after  a  short  time  for  con- 
valescence. He  entered  Stuttersheim's  Regiment  at  Iglau, 
and  Beethoven  smoothed  his  path  by  opportune  letters  of 
recommendation  and  a  visit  to  Field- Marshal  von  Stutter- 
sheim,  to  whom  he  then  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  dedicated 
one  of  his  supreme  works,  the  mystic,  prophetic,  idealistic  C 
sharp  minor  Quartet,  Op.  131. 

From  that  moment  Carl  made  real  progress.  He  attained 
to  the  knowledge  of  righteousness  j  he  became  an  honest, 
industrious  and  generally  respected  man  and  the  father  of  a 
family,  and  never  forgot  the  inexhaustible  affection  and  self- 
sacrifice  with  which  the  Master  had  watched  over  his  unpro- 
tected youth.  But  Beethoven  himself  fell  by  the  wayside. 
Carl's  terrible  act,  for  which  he  felt  himself  partly  to  blame, 
smote  him  in  the  centre  of  his  being.  He  died  scarcely  eight 
months  later.  The  bullet  which  had  spared  the  nephew  had 
penetrated  his  mighty  heart. 
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THE  MOVING 
PICTURES  OF  DAILY  LIFE 

"SANCTE     SATANAS,    ORA    PRO 
NOBIS!" 

LUTHER 

jr 

ANXIOUS    HOMAGE 

FROM  THE  FIRST  DAY  IN  VIENNA,  WHEN 
he  had  spoken  to  the  world  through  his  playing, 
which,  with  its  union  of  power  and  fervour,  revealed 
and  showed  the  way  to  whole  new  spheres  of  the  soul,  and 
through  his  works  which  are  imperishable  as  brass,  Beetho- 
ven became  the  undisputed  ruler  of  the  musical  capital  of 
Europe.  His  had  been  a  bloodless  victory j  his  impetuous 
greatness  overthrew  and  enslaved  all  men.  That  must  have 
been  very  nearly  the  feeling  with  which  the  world  bowed 
down  before  him,  realising  the  supremacy,  the  elemental 
boldness,  the  homogeneity,  the  divine  origin  of  his  composi- 
tions, which  gushed  forth  into  the  light  of  day  from  the 
heart  of  Music  itself.  But  the  world  cowered  before  him,  as 
before  the  spring  of  a  lion,  and  realised  him  only  as  one 
realises  an  overwhelming  upheaval  of  nature,  such  as  the 
terrifying  magnificence  of  a  flaming  volcano,  which  never 
pours  down  lava  and  stones,  only  glowing  precious  metal, 
over  the  gracefully  trimmed  flower-beds  of  an  ornamental 
landscape.  It  was  not  impelling  love  which  willingly  sub- 
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mits  to  captivity  and  finds  its  true  happiness  in  self-forgetting 
subjection.  With  admiration  for  Beethoven  there  was  always 
mixed  something  like  fear  and  self-defence,  even  humiliation. 
The  consciousness  of  their  own  pettiness  and  weakness  must 
have  been  more  oppressive  to  men  than  ever  before  in  the 
presence  of  the  overpowering  sublimity  of  this  glacier  world 
of  sound.  If  Beethoven  spoke  the  truth  with  the  haughty 
words  which  have  already  been  chronicled,  that  no  one  to 
whom  his  music  had  really  been  revealed  could  henceforth 
be  completely  unhappy,  then  it  was  a  truth  which  can  be  valid 
only  for  those  who  are  not  terrified  and  dazed  in  the  ordered 
wilderness  which  he  had  created.  The  number  was  surpris- 
ingly large,  even  if  not  among  the  musicians  of  the  craft,  of 
those  who  felt  this  and  to  whom  it  seemed  a  marvel  that 
something  could  come  to  replace  all  the  delightful  phantom 
dances,  the  divinely  sublime  cheerfulness,  the  delicious  musi- 
cal-box pictures  and  the  serious  graciousness  of  music,  and 
that  this  something  should  be  as  much  of  this  earth  and 
equally  divine,  because  after  Mozart,  the  ever  young,  and 
Haydn,  the  benevolent  elder,  Beethoven,  the  man  of  his 
time,  had  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  world  entered  into  a 
realm  of  sound  in  which  the  mouths  of  Hell  smoked,  the 
lights  of  Heaven  shone,  and  in  which  the  voice  of  earthly 
humanity  chanted  its  song,  of  which  the  burden  was  its  suf- 
ferings, its  joys,  its  fight  with  the  demons  and  its  victorious 
power. 

And  awestruck  as  they  were,  and  firm  as  was  the  faith  with 
which  the  conquered  confessed  themselves  worshippers  of 
this  music,  yet  they  were  cautious  and  reverent  in  approach- 
ing the  person  of  Beethoven,  even  if  a  little  curiosity  con- 
cerning this  strange  monster,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be,  was 
not  absent.  He  became  almost  at  once  a  distinctive  symbol 
of  Truth  in  this  city  in  which  were  so  many  symbols  of  Un- 
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truth.  Every  friend  of  art  in  Vienna  sought,  mostly,  however, 
in  vain,  to  know  him  at  close  quarters.  Still  more  eagerly  did 
strangers,  for  whom  it  gradually  became  a  point  of  honour 
not  to  leave  Vienna  without  having  at  least  seen  Beethoven, 
make  the  attempt.  He  was  not  the  hero  of  the  day  3  he  was 
the  hero  of  the  century,  and  the  world  knew  it  even  then. 


THE   ECSTASY   OF   WORK 


In  spite  of  his  intercourse  with  the  aristocratic  slaves  of 
conventionality,  he  remained  the  Polyphemus  in  his  cave.  He 
was  familiar  with  all  the  gestures  of  civility  and  the  code  of 
honour  which  was  part  of  social  polish,  but  it  was  enough  for 
him  that  others  should  admit  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
them  J  and  he  was  much  too  impatient  and  self-reliant  in  his 
real  or  inner  freedom  to  take  his  place  in  the  endless  dances 
of  this  wearisome  ritual  of  good  manners.  The  waste  of  time 
and  nervous  energy  in  all  these  external  trifles  was  far  too 
great  and  far  too  unessential  for  one  of  his  untamable  nature. 
He  really  had  something  better  to  do  and  to  give,  and  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  imagine  Prometheus  in  evening  clothes 
and  gloves  or  Jupiter  dancing  a  minuet  as  to  picture  to  our- 
selves Beethoven  among  men  who  attached  more  importance 
to  a  faultless  court  bow  than  to  the  creative  intellect  or  the 
dignity  of  an  artist. 

But  with  such  folk  Beethoven  in  the  end  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  And  as  regards  the  rest  of  them,  we  know  that  they 
even  respected  his  oddities  and  let  him  go  his  ways.  Never- 
theless, whenever  anyone  looked  at  him  askance  because  of 
any  imagined  breach  of  good  manners,  he  was  up  in  arms. 
After  all,  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  what  ordinary  civility 
demanded,  even  if  his  acts  often  belied  him,  and  he  some- 
times yielded,  though  grudgingly,  to  the  troublesome  exac- 
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tlons  o£  good  society,  if  only  to  show  those  who  could  not 
see  beyond  the  conventions  that  he  knew  what  became  a  man 
of  the  world. 

For  this  reason  he  for  many  years  attached  great  value  to 
the  good  quality  of  his  clothes  and  chose  them  carefully.  His 
linen  was  always  white  as  snow,  and  his  waistcoats  and  his 
silk  stockings  were  always  spotless.  He  insisted  that  a  care- 
fully brushed  brown  frockcoat  and  a  bottle-green  one,  some- 
times also  a  blue  one,  should  always  be  hanging  ready  to 
wear  in  his  wardrobe.  A  lorgnette  with  a  golden  handle  hung 
on  a  golden  chain  from  his  neck,  and  it  was  only  his  wildly 
fluttering  hair,  and  his  hats,  which  had  lost  all  shape  because 
of  his  habit  of  pushing  them  to  the  back  of  his  head  till  they 
wore  away  the  nap  of  his  velvet  coat  collar,  which  showed 
that  his  patience  over  his  toilet  had  its  limits. 

Such  was  his  way,  at  least  till  the  year  of  the  Congress  j 
after  that,  when  he  lived  more  alone  and  as  his  contempt  for 
his  fellow-men  grew,  he  became  more  careless  and  neglectful. 
At  home  his  favourite  wear  was  an  easy  garment  of  some- 
thing like  camel's  hair,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
blouse  and  trousers,  and  he  even  wore  it  when  receiving  vis- 
itors. Only  when  ladies  came  did  he  rush  into  the  next  room 
to  change.  And  when  his  friends  saw  that  his  coat  was 
crushed  and  full  of  spots  without  his  even  noticing  it,  they 
knew  that  the  fury  of  creation  was  on  him  again,  and  that 
he  would  be  invisible  for  some  time  afterwards. 

He  lost  himself  completely  in  his  work  5  he  often  forgot 
to  eat  and  drink  for  days  together  and  even  in  the  night  he 
kept  his  clothes  on,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  pouring 
icy  cold  water  over  his  fevered  and  perspiring  head.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  habit  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his 
bad  hearing,  as  it  certainly  was  of  his  frequent  and  not  always 
voluntary  change  of  lodging,  because  the  other  tenants  com- 
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plained,  not  without  good  reason,  of  the  damp  which  sickered 
through.  Besides,  they  could  not  endure  the  stamping  of  his 
feet,  or  the  shouting  and  screaming  which  lasted  often  right 
into  the  night.  Some  of  the  people  who  met  him  in  the  streets 
at  such  moments  hardly  knew  him  because  of  the  stubbly 
beard  which  hid  his  chin  and  cheeks.  If  anyone  wished  to 
address  him,  he  either  took  no  notice  and  hurried  past  like 
a  blind  man,  muttering  angrily,  or  making  some  inarticulate 
animal  sound  the  while.  When  his  work  had  come  to  a  stand- 
still because  the  sketch-books  had  run  out,  or  because  he  could 
not  decide  whether  he  should  join  this  or  that  bar  to  the  pre- 
vious one,  whether  this  or  that  variant  of  the  theme  was  the 
more  fruitful  and  led  more  directly  upwards,  he  would  jump 
up  and  rush  out  to  walk  and  work.  He  ran  into  the  fields, 
threw  himself,  heedless  of  sun  or  thunderstorms,  down  on 
the  grass,  gazing  fixedly  into  the  empty  heavens  all  through 
the  night,  returning  sometimes  bathed  in  perspiration,  some- 
times drenched  to  the  skin  and  bare-headed,  so  completely 
had  he  lost  all  feeling  for  everything  of  this  earth.  No  won- 
der that  he  was  once  arrested  in  such  a  condition  as  a  vagrant 
by  an  over-zealous  country  constable. 

No  other  was  ever  so  shaken  or  maddened  by  his  demon; 
no  one  else  dwelt  so  aloof  from  reality  j  no  one  else  was  so 
haunted  by  ecstasies  of  bliss  and  despair,  as  Beethoven  in  his 
hours  of  creation.  He  felt  most  acutely  that  shameless  im- 
portunity did  him  a  grievous  injury  when  it  disturbed  him 
at  his  work  and  drove  him  to  flight.  As  he  was  always  in  the 
heat  and  smoke  of  inspiration,  every  visitor  and  every  daily 
task  was  an  interruption  of  the  most  infuriating  kind.  We  can 
more  or  less  picture  to  ourselves  his  state  of  mind  when  the 
arrival  of  his  nephew  one  day  rudely  awakened  him  from  his 
trance,  and  his  prayers  that  all  sublunary  things  might  dis- 
solve into  thin  air.  We  can  imagine  what  happened  when 
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one  day  he  could  not  help  noticing  that  the  boy  was  infested 
with  vermin,  and  when  the  boy  answered  to  his  cry  of  horror: 
"I  cannot  make  out  wliere  these  things  come  from  .  .  . 
besides  they  are  healthy"  j  or  when  his  housekeeper  brought 
him  garbled  accounts.  But  far  more  painful  than  such  things, 
which  after  all  he  could  soon  brush  aside,  were  the  callers 
whom  he  could  not  send  away  and  who  drove  him  out  of  the 
spheres  of  music.  It  was  always  in  every  sense  a  real  visita- 
tion. 

He  was  most  savage  of  all  in  his  behaviour  to  painters  to 
whom  he  was  to  sit.  He  would  arrive  looking  the  picture  of 
ill  temper,  so  agitated  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  that  he 
could  hardly  sit  still.  He  would  change  his  position  with  a 
jerk  every  few  moments  with  irrepressible  impatience,  or 
very  soon  insist  on  breaking  off  the  sitting  before  it  had  well 
begun.  That  is  why  we  possess  not  a  single  portrait  of  Bee- 
thoven, painted  from  nature,  which  is  really  to  be  trusted. 
Hardly  one  of  the  many  which  were  started  in  this  way  and 
then  finished  from  memory  is  like  any  other,  and  we  can  only 
shake  our  heads  in  doubt  whether  these  portraits  which  differ 
so  absolutely  ever  had  the  same  original.  Schimon,  Stieler 
and  Waldmiiller  have  something  to  say  about  it. 

Schimon  found  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that 
is  why  he  succeeded  in  painting  the  portrait  which  is,  in  com- 
parison, the  most  convincing.  He  simply  arranged  that  he 
should  come  and  go  as  he  wished,  but  that  Beethoven  should 
not  let  himself  be  disturbed  by  his  presence  and  should  do  as 
he  liked  as  if  he  were  alone.  In  this  way  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing several  sketches  of  Beethoven  at  work  or  teaching,  in 
which  he  managed  to  catch  some  of  the  defiance  expressed  in 
the  powerful  face,  the  crushing  strength  of  the  jaw,  and  .the 
dark  glow  of  the  eyes  that  gazed  heavenwards  in  their  rap- 
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ture.  To  all  this  contemporaries  bear  witness,  but  no  artist  was 
able  to  reproduce  them  on  canvas. 

Somewhat  similar  was  the  plan  adopted  by  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  who  would  not  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  coming 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  see  Beethoven,  whose  work  he 
considered  so  sacred  that  he  would  not  interrupt  it  for  the 
world.  When  the  servant,  a  merry  soul,  who  by  profession 
was  a  tailor  and  generally  sat  close  at  hand  in  the  ante- 
room, had  signed  to  His  Highness  that  Beethoven  was  at 
home,  he  slipped  in  on  tiptoe  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
chairs  which  was  covered  with  music,  or  on  the  bed,  and  for 
hours  together  watched  his  idol  who  was  completely  lost  in 
his  visions,  wrote  hastily,  growling  and  humming,  and  then 
again  angrily,  but  with  a  happy  expression,  wiped  away  a 
blot  of  ink  with  his  sleeve;  and  he  was  careful  not  to  distract 
the  poet  even  by  rapid  movement,  and  was  happy  if  only 
he  could  breathe  the  air  in  which  a  new  work  of  Beethoven's 
was  being  brought  to  birth.  Sometimes  he  may  have  taken  a 
book  or  some  music  in  his  hand  and  turned  over  the  leaves, 
and  then  he  would  rise  quietly  and,  without  saying  good-bye, 
glide  out  of  the  door  as  he  had  come  in. 

It  is  certain  that  as  a  rule  Beethoven  when  in  a  trance 
hardly  noticed  him,  or  did  not  realise  that  he  was  there  at  all. 
Sometimes  he  certainly  did  see  him,  but  he  never  acted  as  if 
he  did,  and  probably  laughed  to  himself  at  the  good-natured 
music  enthusiast.  Often  too  he  simply  shut  the  door  in  the 
face  of  His  Excellency  who  would  then  sit  with  the  tailor  in 
the  ante-room  and  wait  till  the  Master  should  condescend  to 
open  and  receive  him.  People  of  this  kind  were  born  to  make 
things  easier  for  the  Master,  to  have  his  works  performed  in 
their  palaces  and  then  be  satisfied  with  a  dedication,  and  gen- 
erally let  him  treat  them  as  he  liked.  What  infinite  trouble 
they  had  with  him  and  the  mystery  of  his  work. 
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SYMBOLIC   ANECDOTE 

There  is  a  curious  incident  which  shows  how  completely 
he  was  rapt  in  his  work,  how  indispensable  the  daily  wander- 
ings in  the  open  air  were  to  him,  how  at  such  times  he  forgot 
all  things  and  all  men  of  the  outer  world.  Gottlob  Wiedebein, 
a  respectable  organist  of  Brunswick,  had  one  great  ambition: 
to  be  able  to  come  to  Vienna  and  to  see  Beethoven.  He  had 
already  written  to  the  Master  to  ask  his  assistance  in  obtaining 
a  position  in  Vienna.  Beethoven  had  dissuaded  him,  in  view 
of  the  overcrowding  of  the  profession  in  Vienna  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  earning  a  living  there,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  what  a  mistaken  idea  it  was  that  one  could  not  make  the 
best  of  oneself  in  a  small  town,  adding  proudly,  but  without 
the  smallest  wish  to  hold  himself  up  as  an  example :  "What  I 
have  become,  I  am  only  through  my  own  efforts."  The  young 
man  remained  in  Brunswick,  but  at  last  he  was  able  to  save 
enough  for  a  trip  to  Vienna  and  fulfil  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  heart.  At  the  city  gates  he  grew  so  impatient  that  he 
jumped  from  his  coach,  telling  the  driver  to  follow  with  his 
baggage,  and  ran  ahead.  Suddenly  he  found  the  road  blocked 
by  a  corn  wagon,  which  had  broken  down.  A  passer-by  was 
helping  the  men  to  load  up  the  sacks  of  corn  which  had 
slipped  to  the  ground.  Without  more  ado,  he  joined  them, 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  man  who  was  helping  and 
told  him  why  he  had  come.  He  cared  nothing,  he  said,  for  the 
great  men  of  Vienna:  it  was  only  Beethoven  whom  he  wanted 
to  see.  He  was  astonished  and  delighted  to  hear  the  reply: 
"My  name  is  Beethoven."  Beethoven  burst  out  into  a  loud 
guffaw,  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee,  took  the  stranger  by  the 
arm  and  declared  peremptorily  that  he  must  be  his  guest. 
All  objections  were  useless.  The  driver,  who  had  come  up 
with  them,  was  told  to  go  to  the  Master's  lodging  with  the 
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baggage,  and  Beethoven  walked  home  with  his  guest,  handed 
him  over  to  his  servant  with  the  order  to  attend  to  him  most 
carefully,  and  then  they  bade  each  other  good-night. 

The  next  morning,  Wiedebein  wished  to  visit  his  host  in 
his  room.  It  was  empty  j  at  noon  he  enquired  about  him  and 
he  was  not  there.  He  asked  after  him  in  the  evening:  Beetho- 
ven had  still  not  come  back,  and  the  servant  said  that  he 
generally  wandered  off  at  dawn  and  did  not  return  till  late, 
and  sometimes  not  at  all,  but  that  as  soon  as  he  did  come 
home  he  locked  himself  in  and  worked  and  would  see  no  one. 
Wiedebein  was  not  discouraged.  He  again  enquired  the  next 
day,  and  heard  the  same  story.  This  went  on  for  fourteen 
days,  till  the  poor  organist  was  obliged  to  go  home.  He  had 
seen  the  great  men  of  Vienna,  but  Beethoven  had  remained 
invisible,  except  for  that  once.  Thanks  for  this  strange  hos- 
pitality had  to  be  given  in  writing.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  re- 
membered when  he  read  the  letter  that  he  had  invited  its 
writer,  and  that  he  had  stayed  for  two  weeks  under  his  roof. 
When  he  was  in  the  throes  of  the  spirit,  he  forgot  all  other 
visitants. 

THE   GIVER    OF   GIFTS 

One  thing  he  always  detested:  turning  his  art  into  a  mar- 
ketable commodity.  There  is  probably  hardly  an  artist  to 
whom  this  feeling  of  humiliation  and  revolt  is  not  familiar — 
that  he  must  go  down  into  the  market-place  and  take  hard 
cash  for  the  one  thing  which  gives  a  meaning  and  value  to 
his  life,  which  interprets  his  loftiest  feelings  and  gives  him 
the  ineffable  bliss,  of  hours  spent  in  communion  with  his 
Maker,  which  no  other  can  share.  Beethoven  would  have 
preferred  to  give  all  his  works  to  the  world  and  to  devote  his 
art  wholly  to  the  service  of  charity.  It  would  have  been  a 
satisfaction  to  him  to  relieve  the  lot  of  the  unhappy  and  needy 
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by  his  music,  and  not  to  have  to  live  from  it  himself.  It 
would  have  been  an  incomparable  happiness  to  him,  and  he 
always  dreamed  of  acquiring  a  competence  which  would  se- 
cure him  a  modest  livelihood,  so  that  he  could  work  only  for 
the  poor.  He  must  have  looked  with  melancholy,  heart- 
felt pleasure  from  a  distance  at  the  charitable  life  of  his 
dear  Therese  von  Brunswick.  Here  the  hearts  of  these  two 
who  had  so  long  been  separated  beat  as  one. 

Beethoven's  efforts  on  behalf  of  good  works  were  tireless. 
He  knew  no  purer  joy  than  to  learn  that  his  work  had  con- 
tributed to  soothe  the  lot  of  unknown  sufferers.  He  saw  to  it 
every  year  that  the  pious  Ursuline  Nuns  in  Gratz  were  helped 
by  the  gift  of  one  of  his  compositions  and  benefited  by  its 
first  performance.  He  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  Josef 
Varena,  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  these  charitable  con- 
certs in  Gratz  was  entrusted.  When  his  own  embarrassments 
made  it  at  all  possible,  he  even  waived  the  repayment  of  the 
cost  of  copying,  and  nothing  made  him  happier  than  the 
report  of  a  complete  success,  nor  would  he  exchange  for  any 
order  or  diploma  the  satisfaction  of  such  a  successful  en- 
deavour to  help. 

But  this  was  no  isolated  casej  Beethoven  was  angry  with 
any  of  his  friends  or  acquaintances  if  one  of  them  had  re- 
verses and  did  not  apply  to  him  5  and  as  soon  as  the  rumour 
reached  him  that  any  man  he  knew  was  in  want,  he  would 
plan  schemes  to  come  to  his  assistance.  When  he  heard  that 
a  daughter  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  in  need,  he  at  once 
wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  in  Leipzig:  "I  am  astonished 
at  the  trifling  sum  which  Germany,  and  especially  your  Ger- 
many, has  granted  to  this  lady  who  deserves  all  honour  for 
the  sake  of  her  father.  How  would  it  be  if  I  were  to  get  paid 
in  advance  for  the  publication  of  something  for  the  benefit 
of  this  lady,  and  were  to  let  the  public  know  how  much  it 
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is  and  what  income  is  derived  from  it  every  year,  and  so 
secure  myself  against  all  attacks?  You  could  do  more  to  for- 
ward this  object  than  anyone  else.  Please  write  to  me 
promptly  how  it  can  best  be  done,  so  that  it  may  be  carried 
out  before  this  daughter  of  Bach  dies,  or  before  this  brook  ^ 
dries  up,  and  we  can  no  longer  feed  its  waters."  (It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  even  here  he  could  not  refrain  from  a 
childish  pun.) 

At  the  time  when  his  youthful  fame  was  first  spread 
abroad,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  requests  for  help  at 
the  four  Academies  (concerts)  of  the  year,  Constanze,  the 
widow  of  Mozart,  applied  to  him  and  implored  him  to  play 
for  her  benefit  in  public  and  relieve  her  needs.  Without  hesi- 
tation he  did  so  twice:  on  the  31st  March,  1795,  and  on  the 
8th  January,  1796,  and  played  the  Concerto  in  D  minor  of 
her  husband  with  improvised  cadenzas.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
occasions  on  which  he  did  not  play  a  work  of  his  own,  and 
these  tributes  to  Mozart  were  made  doubly  distinguished 
by  the  honour  he  paid  his  memory. 

His  demeanour  to  people  who  were  hostile  to  him  or  in 
other  respects  not  worth  considering,  showed  his  magna- 
nimity. For  example,  he  bore  no  malice  to  Johanna  van 
Beethoven,  the  "Queen  of  the  Night"  and  mother  of  Carl, 
as  soon  as  his  struggle  for  the  son  was  finally  decided  in  his 
favour  as  he  showed  by  the  friendly  letter  of  good  wishes 
for  the  New  Year  which  he  wrote  to  her,  and  he  assigned  to 
her  a  part  of  the  amount  destined  for  Carl,  covering  the  def- 
icit with  his  own  hard-earned  money.  This  is  so  sublime  a 
trait  in  his  often  strangely  stormy  character  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  summing  up  of  his  whole  nature.  Well  might 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven  have  cried  to  the  world  at  the  end  of 
his  life:  "Embrace,  ye  millions" :  in  his  mouth  it  was  no  empty 

^  Translator's  Note.  Bach  in  German  means  "brook." 
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phrase:  it  was  the  message  from  his  heart  that  gave  so  gladly. 

As  time  went  on,  his  indifference  to  titles  and  orders 
grew  less.  He  had  attached  no  importance  for  his  own  person 
to  such  things,  and  once  when  asked  whether  he  would  rather 
receive  from  a  German  sovereign  a  high  order  or  an  appro- 
priate sum  of  money,  he  decided  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion that  he  would  prefer  the  money.  But  as  time  went  on,  it 
began  to  dawn  on  him  that  decorations  and  titles  were  not 
only  the  outward  signs  of  the  appreciation  of  what  he  had 
done  and  of  his  rank  as  an  artist  and  were  his  due.  He  under- 
stood that  they  were  not  without  important  effects  in  public 
life.  Thus,  he  once  actually  applied  for  the  title  of  Hofkapell- 
meister,  and  once  again  for  the  post  of  composer  for  the 
Court  Theatre,  for  which  he  offered  to  produce  an  Opera 
and  an  Operetta  every  year.  It  is  significant  that  both  applica- 
tions were  refused. 

When  he  had  received  a  diploma  of  Honorary  Member- 
ship— the  last  to  be  granted  him  was  that  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Music  in  Vienna — and  when  the  Academy 
of  Stockholm  made  him  a  corresponding  member  he  thought 
the  news  important  enough  to  be  announced  in  the  news- 
papers. He  had  learnt  no  longer  to  despise  the  things  of  this 
world  entirely,  even  when  necessary  to  make  use  of  them, 
and  yet  not  to  let  them  lure  him  out  of  his  own  magical  world 
of  marvels. 

FOR    THE    SAKE    OF    BREAD    AND    BUTTER 

He  lived  a  tragic  but  not  a  dramatic  life,  in  contrast  to  that 
of  Richard  Wagner,  whose  biography  almost  seems  to  be  a 
series  of  scenes  from  a  play,  and  who  was  always  dragged 
through  crises  and  catastrophes.  It  was  symphonic.  Outwardly 
Beethoven's  life  was  equable  in  spite  of  the  blows  of  hostile 
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fortune.  Whatever  he  had  ta  endure — ^whether  it  was  some- 
thing that  would  have  destroyed  a  lesser  man  or  lifted  him  to 
the  heights  of  self-satisfaction — hardly  ever  penetrated 
further  than  his  door  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  real 
existence.  The  less  profitable  is  it  to  speak  in  any  detail  of  the 
almost  uncritical  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  first  perform- 
ances of  his  works  at  his  concerts,  of  all  his  dealing  with  music 
publishers,  all  his  ever-recurring  money  worries,  and  of  his 
efforts  to  settle  them.  Nor  will  it  serve  any  good  purpose  to 
speak  of  the  works  which,  when  his  inner  self  was  not  en- 
gaged, he  flung  down  on  paper  with  amazing  rapidity,  even 
in  the  course  of  a  night.  "Scribbles  for  money"  as  he  said, 
with  never-varying  fury,  in  various  letters.  For  his  true  self 
had  little  to  do  with  them,  unless  unexpectedly  the  daemon 
attacked  him  when  he  had  warmed  up  while  working  in 
aloofness.  Then,  just  from  this  compulsion  and  need,  was 
born  a  work  which  is  a  monument  of  the  high-souled,  in- 
domitable and  virile  courage,  which  forces  all  hostile  powers 
to  their  knees,  and  is  a  symbol  of  a  soul  which  has  experienced 
much  and  lifts  itself  so  high  towards  the  everlasting  stars 
that  it  almost  forgets  that  it  is  still  suffering  on  earth. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  heaven-storming  Hammerk- 
lavier  Sonata,  Op.  io6,  of  which  he  said  to  Ries  that  he  had 
written  it  "in  a  moment  of  direst  necessity  for  the  sake  of 
bread  and  butter."  Yet  it  bears  no  traces  of  earth-bound  man. 
It  is  a  trilogy  of  constellations,  a  rebellion  against  all  pre- 
scribed paths,  a  flaming  shower  of  meteors,  a  cosmic  dream,  a 
becoming  one  with  the  universe  and  its  laws.  Its  three  im- 
mortal movements,  which  are  the  profoundest  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  us  by  Beethoven,  his  most  sublimely  prophetic 
imperious  conquest  of  Form,  have  become  a  history  of  cre- 
ation. In  spite  of  the  vastness  of  its  plan,  no  great  music  was 
ever  less  verbose,  none  freer  from  irrelevant  metaphor.  It  is 
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only  of  manifestations  of  this  kind  that  it  is  necessary  to  speak, 
of  performances  which  have  a  lasting  interest,  as  halting- 
places  or  episodes,  and  experiences  which  were  more  than 
skin-deep.  And  even  then  we  should  have  to  think  of  Vol- 
taire's "L'ennuyeux,  c'est  tout  dire." 

Whenever  Beethoven  had  two  new  large  works  ready,  he 
gave  an  "Academie,"  or  as  we  should  say  not  much  more 
euphoniously,  a  Concert  of  his  own  compositions.  On  such 
occasions  he  would  play  the  piano  part  of  one  of  his  Con- 
certos and  improvise.  How  much  more  restful,  more  recep- 
tive and  ready  to  enjoy  itself  was  the  public  of  a  period  which 
knew  not  telegrams  or  telephones,  motor-cars  or  aeroplanes, 
than  we,  the  nerve-racked  victims  of  a  life  which  roars  in  a 
ceaseless  Prestissimo,  whose  mechanisms,  while  saving  time 
and  annihilating  space,  are  fatal  to  all  concentration.  The  in- 
ner and  outer  tempo  of  our  existence  is  such  that  we  should 
never  be  able  in  three  whole  days  to  swallow  without  fatigue 
as  much  music  as  our  forefathers  could  digest  in  the  course 
of  one  afternoon  or  evening,  above  all,  music  so  new  and  so 
exacting,  so  overbold  and  enigmatical  as  that  which  Beetho- 
ven dared  to  offer  to  his  hearers. 

The  Concert  of  the  7th  May,  1824,  which  has  become 
historic,  at  which  the  "Weihe  des  Hauses"  (The  Consecra- 
tion of  the  House),  three  large  sections  of  the  Mass,  and 
then  the  Ninth,  were  heard  for  the  first  time,  is  not  only 
evidence  of  the  genius  of  the  Master  but  also  of  the  appetite 
and  the  inexhaustible  sympathy  of  his  Vienna  audiences. 
And  a  programme  like  that  of  the  Academie  of  the  year 
1808,  and  its  repetition  shortly  afterwards,  suggests  a  power 
of  endurance,  a  gift  of  concentration  and  a  joy  in  the  new 
revelations  of  art  which  hardly  anyone  other  than  Beethoven 
could  arouse.  A  list  of  works  which  consists  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Sanctus  and  the 
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Benedictus  from  the  C  major  Mass,  an  improvisation  of 
the  Master  on  the  piano  (and  we  know  that  in  his  forget- 
fulness  of  his  audience  he  often  made  them  excessively  long), 
and  finally  the  great  Choral  Fantasia,  Op.  80,  is  equally  im- 
pressive, whether  we  regard  it  as  the  fruit  of  one  year's  work 
or  as  a  test  of  the  receptivity  of  Beethoven's  public.  These 
two,  with  the  same  sequence  of  works  at  the  Academie  in 
the  Theatre  an  der  Wien  had  achieved  a  sinister  fame  in 
spite  of  the  stormy  enthusiasm  they  aroused.  In  each  one 
there  was  a  tragic-comic  incident:  the  first  was  the  end  of 
Beethoven's  career  as  a  conductor  5  the  second  so  angered 
and  humiliated  him  that  it  resulted  in  his  absence  from  the 
public  platform  as  a  pianist  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  Master  was  passionately  fond  of  conducting  his  own 
works,  and  as  long  as  his  deafness  did  not  forbid  contact 
with  his  orchestra  and  his  singers — that  is  to  say  according 
to  Bettina  von  Arnim's  testimony — the  strangest  things  hap- 
pened. To  be  sure,  his  appearance  must  already  at  that  time 
have  been  grotesque,  to  the  verge  of  caricature.  When  he 
was  playing  fiano  he  seemed  to  shrink,  and  bent  so  low  that 
at  a  pianissimo  that  he  almost  disappeared  altogether:  at  a 
crescendo  he  stretched  himself  up  to  his  full  height  5  at  a 
jorte  he  seemed  to  grow  to  a  fantastic  sizej  at  a  sforzato  he 
threw  his  arms  apart  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  when  the  floods 
of  sound  flowed  under  his  fingers,  he,  quite  unconsciously, 
accompanied  them  in  a  loud  voice.  One  result  of  this  com- 
plete absorption  in  his  work,  was  that  he  forgot  a  repeat  he 
had  indicated  in  one  of  the  movements  of  his  Choral  Fan- 
tasia and  the  most  horrible  discords  suddenly  made  the 
audience  start  in  their  seats.  Some  of  the  players  had  followed 
his  beat  J  others  had  trusted  to  the  instructions  he  had  given 
at  the  rehearsal,  and  there  was  a  horrible  confusion.  Beetho- 
ven stopped  the  band,  shouted  unrepeatable  words  at  the 
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orchestra,  cried,  "Begin  again,"  and  started  afresh  amid 
frantic  applause.  But  he  was  obliged  to  apologise  afterwards 
to  the  orchestra,  which  had  refused  to  play  under  him  any- 
more without  some  such  satisfaction. 

The  second  case,  for  which  Spohr  is  our  authority,  is  still 
more  grotesque.  He  was  once  playing  the  solo  part  of  a  piano 
concerto  and  suddenly  forgot  where  he  was,  jumped  from  his 
seat  and  began  conducting  so  vigorously  that  his  outspread 
arms  swept  the  candles  off  the  piano.  The  public  laughed 
and  he  was  so  incensed  that  this  time  also  he  stopped  the 
performance  and  made  the  band  begin  again. 

Then  by  way  of  precaution  a  choir  boy  with  candles  was 
placed  at  either  side  of  him.  At  the  first  sjorzato  Beethoven's 
arms  flew  wide  apart  again  and  one  of  the  boys  got  such  a 
violent  box  on  the  ears  that  he  dropped  his  candle  in  a  fright. 
The  other,  who  was  more  cautious,  looked  at  the  music  and 
ducked  his  head  when  he  saw  an  emphatic  note  coming. 
The  audience  naturally  shook  with  laughter,  which  made 
Beethoven  so  furious  that  at  the  first  few  chords  he  broke 
some  strings  of  the  piano  with  his  mighty  fists.  The  first 
Allegro  was  quite  lost  in  the  uproarious  laughter. 

From  that  day  the  Master  refused  to  play  in  public.  When 
he  had  grown  quite  deaf,  and  kind  friends  wished  to  give 
him  the  pleasure  of  conducting,  Umlauff,  the  conductor, 
stood  behind  him,  and,  while  Beethoven  was  making  the 
wildest  gestures. with  his  sharp,  clear  beat  prevented  a  col- 
lapse. In  this  way  Beethoven  was  able  to  enjoy  the  honour  of 
the  supreme  command,  at  the  first  performance  of  Ninth. 


AWAY    FROM    MOZART 


As  long  ago  as  1803  he  had  said  to  his  foolish  admirer 
Krumpholz  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  work  and  was 
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going  to  enter  on  a  new  path,  and  many  have,  quite  without 
reason,  looked  on  the  trinity  of  Piano  Sonatas,  Op.  31,  as 
the  first  fruits  of  the  change  he  had  predicted.  It  was  quite  out 
of  the  question.  In  every  one  of  Beethoven's  works  there 
was  something  undreamed  of,  surprising,  never  heard  before. 
But,  apart  from  the  highly  dramatic  rhapsodical  soliloquies 
of  the  D  minor  Sonata,  they  follow  much  more  naturally  on 
what  had  preceded  them  than  the  strangely  graceful  crystal- 
lised ornamentation  of  the  G  major  Sonata,  Op.  14,  which 
like  a  great  iron  gateway  encloses  the  most  lovely  of  flower 
gardens,  or  than  the  sorrowful,  mild,  pallid  night  piece  and 
the  passionate  storm  song  of  the  spectres  of  the  Moonlight 
Sonata. 

Was  Beethoven  at  that  time  really  unconscious  that  he 
had  already  long  since  been  treading  the  "new"  path,  and 
was  marching  on  in  ever  completer  freedom  from  all  tram- 
mels, even  those  of  the  most  enchanting  tradition? 

Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  became  every 
moment  more  aware  of  his  inner  revolt  against  the  greatest 
of  his  predecessors,  Mozart,  and  his  light-footed,  divinely 
unencumbered  music.  The  revelation  was  bound  to  come  to 
him  sooner  or  later  that  he  was  neither  the  heir  nor  the 
descendant  of  Mozart,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  inhabited  the 
same  planet,  and  that  they  were  as  far  apart  as  the  poles, 
though  both  revolved  on  the  same  spiritual  axis. 

It  was  obvious  that  he  was  ever  travelling  further  from 
the  older  Master.  Once  indeed  he  professed  faith  in  "The 
Magic  Flute"  and  he  proclaimed  himself  a  constant  wor- 
shipper of  its  immortality.  He  would  not  have  been  the 
artist  he  was  if  it  had  been  otherwise  5  but  we  notice  with 
some  amazement  that  he  consistently  evaded  all  discussion 
of  Mozart,  and  that  whenever  a  direct  question  was  put  to 
him,  he  would  murmur  something  unintelligible.  When  he 
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could  not  escape  from  the  pressure  of  his  tormentors,  he 
answered  with  a  pointless  commonplace,  such  as  "In  a  Mon- 
archy we  know  who  is  the  first,"  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Or  he  would  emphasise  the  fact  that  he  preferred  Cheru- 
bini's  Requiem  to  Mozart's,  or  even  that  he  considered 
dementi's  Sonatas  superior  to  Mozart's.  But  the  nearer  he 
approached  his  self-sufficing  maturity,  the  more  decisively 
he  moved  away  from  Mozart  5  it  often  was  as  if  his  driving 
force  and  the  estrangement  of  his  inmost  soul  from  the  all 
too  tender  light-footed  beauty  of  the  favourite  of  the  gods 
had  actually  taken  concrete  shape  in  music.  Even  when  his 
own  music  seems  to  be  floating  on  shimmering  butterfly 
wings,  it  no  longer  fluttered  over  ornamental  rococo  parks. 
In  the  blissful  Rondo  of  the  A  major  Sonata,  Op.  2,  the 
theme  of  which  rises  and  falls  like  a  fountain  before  stone 
statues  of  gods,  there  are  still  Mozartian  turns  of  phrase. 
In  the  next,  that  of  the  E  flat  Sonata,  Op.  7,  a  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  of  love  and  happiness,  there  are,  in  spite  of 
its  care-free  blossoming,  scarcely  any  traces  of  Mozart. 

Beethoven  approached  from  work  to  work  nearer  to  the 
dominating  principle:  "heavier  than  air."  He  now  avoided 
variety  of  huej  his  statues  were  all  of  white  marble,  his  style 
grew  daily  terser,  more  homophonous,  and  stronger  in  out- 
line, his  world  of  feeling  waxed  more  powerful  and  more 
significant:  he  hated  effeminacy  from  the  first,  and  senti- 
mentality was  ever  foreign  to  his  nature.  If,  according  to 
the  saying  of  a  popular  Viennese  poet,  sentimentality  is  a 
sentiment  acquired  at  below  the  market  price,  we  may  truly 
say  Beethoven  paid  too  highly  for  every  feeling,  and  that 
over  and  over  again  the  way  in  which  his  music  bleeds  to 
death  seems  to  tell  us  how  large  was  the  capital  he  invested. 
It  was  his  whole  human  happiness  and  comfortable  ease  of 
mind. 
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But  in  this  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from 
Mozart,  who  was  just  as  free  from  false  sentiment:  Beetho- 
ven differed,  however,  from  the  latter's  joy  in  melody,  his 
light-hearted  equable  pleasure  in  song,  and  his  flexibility. 
For  a  while  it  almost  looked  as  if  Beethoven  had  determined 
to  dispense  with  melodious  song,  as  if  he  thought  it  too 
cheap,  too  merely  pleasant.  He  became  more  bitter,  sombre 
and  harsh  than  ever  before,  his  music  became  a  display  of 
forcefulness.  His  themes  grew  more  and  more  to  be  the 
meeting  points  of  many  threads  which  led  on  to  development 
rather  than  expressive  tone  symbols,  rhythms  and  dynamic 
elements.  The  themes  became  the  essential  element  of  the 
whole,  in  which  the  emotions  of  the  soul  were,  so  to  speak, 
only  suspended  or  floated  to  and  fro  as  on  waves  of  ether. 
The  Waldstein  Sonata  occurs  to  us,  or  even  the  greater  part 
of  the  Appassionata,  or  the  Prologue  to  "Egmont"  in  which 
there  is  not  much  that  is  singable. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  Master  had  long  since  cut 
himself  adrift  from  Mozart.  There  is  a  work  in  which  he 
appropriated  a  theme  of  Mozart's  to  his  own  uses,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  show  what  a  new  world  he  could  create  out  of 
these  few  bars  of  an  agreeable  little  pastoral  play,  to  what 
snow-clad  heights  he  could  lift  that  ingenuous  little  phrase 
from  the  grassy  slopes  where  it  was  born.  The  stage  of  this 
gaily  beribboned  operatic  miniature  had  become  a  new  conti- 
nent of  the  mind. 

The  theme  was  that  with  which  the  Overture  to  "Bastien 
et  Bastienne"  begins,  which  Mozart  wrote  at  the  age  of 
twelve  3  the  work  of  Beethoven  in  which  it  is  incorporated 
was  the  Eroica,  his  third  Symphony. 
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GENIUS  AND 
ITS  CONTEMPORARIES 

"IF  I  UNDERSTOOD  THE  ART  OF  WAR  AS 
WELL  AS  I  UNDERSTAND  THE  ART  OF 
MUSIC,  I  SHOULD  STILL  DEFEAT  HIM" 

BEETHOVEN    ON    NAPOLEON 

jr 

ONLY  TWO  OF  BEETHOVEN'S  WORKS 
were  failures,  and  both  were  produced  in  his 
transition  period:  the  Eroica  and  "Fidelio."  The 
traditional  story  that  Beethoven  was  moved  to  compose  the 
Eroica  by  the  appearance  of  Napoleon  is  based  on  a  mistake: 
it  was  only  later  that  the  features  of  his  symphonic  hero 
were  merged  into  those  of  Napoleon.  First  of  all  this  hero 
had  been  the  British  Admiral  Abercrombie,  and  anyone  to 
whom  it  gives  pleasure  may  discover  naval  traits  in  the 
far-flung  but  not  exactly  heroic  first  movement,  and  may 
imagine  that  he  feels  the  ocean  with  all  its  marvels  spread 
out  before  him.  It  may  even  please  some  to  fancy  that  the 
contradiction  between  the  name  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
can  be  explained  by  tracing  its  origin  back  to  this  source. 

The  spiritual  link  with  Bonaparte  will  be  hard  to  discover 
in  the  music,  save  perhaps  in  the  tragic  night  song  of  the  im- 
perishable Funeral  March,  this  superhuman,  most  solemn  of 
all  laments  for  a  hero,  which  echoes  through  the  world,  now 
like  a  clear  clarion  call,  now  like  the  muffled  tramp  of  many 
feet.  This  Pantheon  of  sound  does  not  suggest  any  association 
with  the  general  idea  of  heroism.  Thoroughly  as  we  imagine 
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that  we  understand  Beethoven,  the  apostle  of  freedom,  when, 
in  noble  indignation  at  Napoleon's  usurpation  of  the  throne 
and  at  the  beginning  of  his  tyrannical  rule,  he  tore  to  bits 
the  title-page  with  its  dedication  to  the  First  Consul  of 
France,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  enter  into  his  feelings  when 
he  changed  this  particular  musical  portrait  into  a  general 
picture  of  the  hero  of  the  ancient  world.  At  most  we  can 
understand  that  he  was  drawing  his  own  counterfeit  and 
painting  the  unbending  moral  force  of  an  imperious  con- 
queror of  life  who  does  but  make  sport  of  the  puppets  he 
has  himself  created,  and  even  of  this  hero  the  monumental 
music  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  speaks  more  clearly. 

We  have  in  our  youth  witnessed  the  embittered  war  which 
Richard  Wagner  waged  for  his  life's  work.  We  have  also 
seen  how  Bruckner  and  Wolf,  Mahler  and  Strauss,  over- 
whelmed by  the  realisation  that  their  cause  was  in  very  truth 
ours,  voiced  it  in  music  of  devastating  power.  Their  message, 
which  told  us  of  new  worlds  of  expression,  of  a  new  code  of 
morality  in  our  waking  hours  and  in  our  dreams,  first  dark- 
ened counsel  and  was  sometimes  repellent  to  us,  by  reason 
of  its  wilful  strangeness  of  speech.  Yet  I  believe  that  even 
we  can  hardly  realise  what  the  Eroica  must  have  meant  both 
for  its  creator  and  for  the  world  of  that  day,  how  over- 
whelming it  must  have  been  by  reason  of  its  content  and  the 
wealth  of  its  tones,  how  incalculable  the  effect  of  its  gigantic 
bulk,  which  to  us  seems  so  wonderful  in  its  perfectly  or- 
ganised structure. 

In  comparison  with  it  the  Jupiter  Symphony  and  even 
Beethoven's  first  two  Symphonies  were  scarcely  more  than 
Symphoniettas :  the  Eroica  divulged  unknown  realms  of 
music,  into  which  it  was  not  given  to  everybody — not  even  the 
supreme  Master's  convinced  admirers — ^to  enter. 

At  its  first  performance  a  voice  was  heard  to  cry  in  the 
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midst  of  the  tumult  of  the  orchestra:  "I  would  give  a  half- 
penny if  they  would  only  stop."  The  speaker  was  not  hustled 
out  of  the  hall.  Vox  fofulij  if  not  Vox  Dei. 

Here  it  is  our  purpose  to  speak  only  of  this,  not  of  the 
work  itself.  The  Eroica  shows  how  Beethoven  was  able  to 
erect  the  mightiest  of  monuments  on  a  foundation  of  essen- 
tially unsymphonic  themes.  After  its  first  performance  the 
critics  recommended  the  Master  not  to  indulge  in  such  ex- 
cesses, such  boundless  exaggeration  in  the  undue  expansion  of 
the  symphonic  form  till  it  was  lost  to  view,  gravely  advising 
him  rather  to  take  an  example  from  the  clarity  and  just  pro- 
portions of  the  symphonies  of  Anton  Eberl.  This  good  man 
was  one  of  the  everlasting  type  of  the  respectable  craftsman 
who  under  different  names  lives  in  every  town  and  earns 
the  epithet  "our,"  never  dreams  that  he  has  died  long  since 
though  still  alive,  and  is  always  held  up  to  genius  as  a  model 
which  should  be  taken  to  heart.  Unfortunately,  Beethoven  did 
not  follow  this  friendly  advice  rather  to  compose  in  the 
manner  of  Eberl,  and  thereby  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
critical  automata. 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than  the  condemnation  of 
such  a  work  how  solitary  genius  is  in  its  own  epoch,  and  how 
far  it  presses  on  in  advance  of  the  crowd.  Yet  its  flight  was 
often  intentionally  curtailed  and  in  its  pages  we  can  find  much 
that  was  of  set  purpose  adapted  to  the  ears  and  feelings  of 
its  contemporaries.  Unfortunately  it  was  love's  labour  lost, 
for  ears  are  long  and  the  senses  blunted. 

Beethoven  soon  left  every  completed  work  behind  him. 
Anything  that  came  from  him  soon  ceased  to  mean  anything 
for  him.  He  forgot  many  things  and  did  not  even  recognise 
them.  It  was  only  a  few  movements  of  his  Piano  Sonatas 
and  String  Quartets  that  he  cherished  in  his  mind,  and  by 
which  he  was  always  deeply  moved  afresh.  In  this  way  he 
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also  loved  "Fidelio,"  just  because  it  had  become  a  child  of 
sorrow,  not  on  account  of  its  worth,  for  no  one  was  more 
conscious  of  its  inequalities  than  its  self-critical  author,  but 
because  of  the  martyrdom  which  he,  as  every  pure  artist 
must,  had  to  undergo,  when  he  had  once  strayed  into  the 
tempting,  impure,  vicious,  bewitching  and  maddening  world 
of  the  theatre  and  become  entangled  in  its  intrigues. 

In  the  year  1804  Freiherr  von  Braun,  who  was  the  pro- 
prietor and  Director  of  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien,  commis- 
sioned the  Master  to  write  an  opera,  and  Beethoven  joy- 
fully accepted.  The  longing  for  dramatic  expression  had 
been  strong  in  him  all  his  life.  Now  he  could  satisfy  it  5  and 
a  further  inducement  was  that  free  lodging  in  the  theatre 
building  had  been  added  to  his  fee.  He  had  never  realised 
that  he  was  dreaming  of  a  drama  which  was  not  of  this  world 
and  certainly  would  be  of  no  practical  use  for  the  stage.  He 
deceived  himself,  when  he  desired  to  give  shape  to  the  lim- 
ited realities  and  phenomena  among  which  the  drama  moves. 
His  poetry  was  concerned  not  with  what  was  transitory,  only 
with  its  symbols:  that  is  the  secret  of  his  power  as  a  master 
of  instrumental  music.  In  symphonic  form — and  in  this  sense 
his  great  soliloquies  on  the  piano  and  his  Quartets  are  really 
symphonic — he  could  express  his  visionary  conception  of  the 
world,  could  create  allegories  of  existence  and  pour  forth  his 
love  of  humanity,  and  the  tragic  intensity  of  his  submission 
to  a  moral  law  and  to  the  working  and  completion  of  a  power 
which  summoned  him  to  life  and  determined  his  destiny. 
In  these  immense  interpretations  of  existence,  which  em- 
braced all  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  earthly  life,  he 
himself  found  a  palliative  for  all  his  griefs  and  sufferings. 
The  pettiness  of  this  world  could  no  longer  harm  him.  The 
magic  circle  of  his  own  works  rendered  him  immune  from 
all  that  is  base. 
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But  one  whose  imagination  was  such,  and  who  felt  him- 
self to  be  a  supreme  magician,  whose  wand  could  exorcise 
storms  and  evil,  finds  his  home  not  in  what  is  ephemeral  and 
small,  against  which  he  is  fully  armed,  but  only  in  eternity. 
A  master  of  this  kind,  if  he  determines  at  all  to  enter  the 
circle  of  limitations,  even  one  which  embraces  kings  and 
heroes,  when  he  is  once  tempted  to  set  what  is  naturally 
small  in  the  place  of  what  is  superhumanly  great,  will  all 
too  soon  find  himself  fettered  and  unfree  in  the  narrow 
sphere  of  reality.  He  must  after  all  burst  all  bonds  because 
the  airlessness  of  his  prison  sufi^ocates  him,  and  because,  apart 
from  the  special  case,  he  is  always  lifted  irresistibly  again  and 
again  into  the  realms  of  the  spiritual,  the  broadly  human  and 
the  eternal  powers  of  life.  Thus,  as  Beethoven  did  in 
"Fidelio,"  he  bears  away  with  him  all  reality,  all  its  images, 
all  its  varying  destinies,  into  the  sun-lit  country  in  which  ideas 
have  their  home.  Here  we  see  the  reason  why  Beethoven  in 
spite  of  years  of  searching  and  half-finding,  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  use  any  of  the  material  for  an  opera  which 
lay  ready  to  his  hand:  none  of  these  Melusinas,  Romuluses 
or  Babylonian  legends  could  express  the  total  idea  of  his 
dramatic  longings;  and  here  we  may  seek  for  the  reason  for 
the  conflict  which  is  in  "Fidelio." 

But  it  was  hardly  this  conflict  which  caused  the  downfall 
of  the  work  at  its  first  performance  on  the  20th  November, 
1805;  although  the  inconsistencies  of  style  and  idea  caused 
some  uneasiness  to  the  subconscious  minds  of  the  hearers. 
The  causes  of  the  failure  were  not  in  the  work  itself  and  its 
pioneer  flight  into  Futurity,  which  is  hampered  by  the 
Present.  They  lay  in  the  performance  and  its  special  public. 
The  theatre  was  full  of  Napoleonic  Frenchmen,  who  could 
in  truth  have  little  sympathy  with  this  all  too  German  hymn 
of  freedom  and  constancy,  this  sublime  protest  against  all 
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violence  and  oppression.  The  Management  too  had  not  done 
enough  for  an  operatic  work  which  on  account  of  its  striking 
originality  alone  would  have  demanded  a  complete  interpre- 
tation of  the  intentions  of  the  composer  and  scenic  illusion 
carried  to  its  utmost  limits  in  a  completely  unconventional 
production.  The  little  Muller  was  convincing  as  Marcellinaj 
but  Anna  Milder-Hauptmann,  while  extraordinary  in  the 
dramatic  energy  of  her  singing,  was  too  mature  for  the 
tender  boyish  Leonore,  and  much  of  the  undeniable  failure 
was  due  to  the  fasse  tenor  Demmer  as  Florestan,  and  the 
heavy-handed,  coarse  bass  singer  Sebastian  Meier,  who  made 
of  the  crafty  reptile  Pizarro  the  conventional  eye-rolling 
villain  of  opera. 

The  first  stage  work  of  the  most  admired  composer  of  the 
period  was  decently  buried  after  three  performances.  The 
new  version  in  two  Acts,  which  Beethoven  was  persuaded 
to  undertake,  as  may  be  remembered,  at  that  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  and  in  which  many  numbers 
were  replaced  by  others,  was  not  much  more  fortunate  at  its 
performance  on  the  29th  March,  1806.  This,  too,  vanished 
after  a  few  evenings,  and,  as  at  the  moment  seemed  likely, 
for  ever. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  18 14,  after  a  renewed  drastic  re- 
vision that  the  world  began  to  perceive  what  a  gift  had  been 
given  to  it.  From  that  moment  "Fidelio"  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  favourite  piece  of  the  Viennese. 

Perhaps  until  then  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  splendours 
of  "Fidelio,"  the  great  Overture  to  Leonore  which  sum- 
marises the  whole  drama  and  lifts  it  to  a  plane  which  is  in- 
accessible to  the  real  action,  had  weighed  too  heavily  on  the 
work.  The  E  major  Overture,  in  the  first  bars  of  which  we 
seem  to  hear  the  jubilant  cry:  "Florestan — Florestan — Flores- 
tan is  free,"  is  certainly  the  most  appropriate  introduction  to 
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the  idyllic  comedy  of  the  people  in  the  opening  scene,  and 
still  more  fatally  than  did  the  public  of  the  beginning  of  our 
century,  would  the  world  of  that  day  have  misunderstood 
Gustav  Mahler's  solution  of  the  problem,  when  he  placed 
this  mighty  piece  between  the  prison  scene  and  the  Finale. 
Thus  he  made  it  rather  a  retrospect  of  what  had  happened 
before,  in  that  way  preserving  for  the  opera  this  im- 
measurably great  Overture,  which  is  a  symphonic  summary 
of  the  whole  work  and  its  true  crown. 

But  the  real  birthday  of  "Fidelio,"  and  the  beginning  of 
its  flight  into  immortality,  was  the  3rd  November,  1822. 
On  this  day  the  youthful  Wilhelmine  Schroeder-Devrient 
sang  the  part  of  Leonore,  or  rather  she  lived  it,  suffered  it 
and  elevated  her  from  a  mere  operatic  puppet  into  a  living, 
timid,  passionately  courageous  woman,  from  a  Principal  Boy 
to  a  tender,  self-immolating  woman.  Beethoven  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  debt  he  owed  to  the  art  of  the  singer,  who 
was  to  have  the  indescribable  good  fortune  of  serving  him  by 
her  genius,  and  being  the  first  to  awake  a  new  stimulant  of 
the  mind  to  its  true  artistic  mission.  Richard  Wagner  con- 
fessed that  the  possibilities,  the  principles  of  truth  and  the 
force  of  the  example  of  the  music-drama  had  been  revealed 
to  him  only  by  the  elemental  creative  power  of  Wilhelmine 
Schroeder.  She  herself  tells  of  the  rehearsal  of  "Fidelio," 
in  which  everything  was  so  much  at  sixes  and  sevens  under 
the  immensely  fiery  direction  of  the  Master,  who  so  confused 
everybody  that  he  resigned  himself,  with  a  heart-rending 
look,  to  giving  up  the  baton.  She  tells  us,  too,  how  on  the 
evening  itself,  the  presence  of  Beethoven,  who,  wrapped  in  a 
dark  cloak  and  deeply  absorbed  in  himself,  sat  motionless 
behind  Umlauff,  the  conductor,  had  set  free  quite  unsus- 
pected powers  in  her  and  lifted  her  high  above  herself.  We 
learn,  too,  how  on  the  following  morning  he  came  to  her  to 
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express  his  thanks  and  admiration,  and  how  she  lived 
through  the  greatest  moment  of  her  life,  when  with  hot 
tears  streaming  down  her  face  she  kissed  his  hand  and  re- 
ceived from  the  friendly  Master  the  promise  that  he  would 
write  another  part  for  her. 

Did  he  really  at  that  moment  think  of  again  becoming 
a  director  of  marionettes  and  of  writing  for  the  visible  stage, 
at  that  time  when  the  Mass  and  the  Ninth,  these  two  holy 
songs  of  thanksgiving  of  a  conquering  soul  to  the  Divin- 
ity, and  even  the  Dionysus  worship  of  the  Tenth,  were  float- 
ing across  the  invisible  stage  of  his  mind?  He  would  never 
have  been  able  once  again  to  find  himself  at  home  in  another 
world  and  to  lose  all  in  the  shadow-world  of  the  theatre  and 
its  amiable  mummery. 


ONCE   AGAIN    MOZART 


Two  incidental  details:  the  one  is  not  uninteresting  as  a 
small  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  stage  and  of  authors' 
rights.  Beethoven  was  the  first  composer  of  opera  who  asked 
and  received  not  a  lump  sum,  but  a  royalty 5  and  just  for  this 
reason  he  had  a  smaller  material  reward  for  "Fidelio"  than 
for  any  of  his  other  works,  which  had  caused  him  much  less 
trouble.  He  himself  complained  bitterly  of  the  pain  of  con- 
tinued overwork  and  the  necessity  of  at  least  "carpentering 
together"  something  which  might  remedy  his  dissatisfaction. 

The  other  is  illuminating  as  the  return  of  a  reaction  to  an 
apparently  unimportant  and  yet  central  motive  of  life.  Once 
again,  or  rather  twice,  Mozart's  name  was  a  stumbling- 
block  to  him.  He  had  to  take  up  arms  once  in  defence  of  his 
art,  and  once  on  behalf  of  his  own  person.  In  order  to  cure 
him  of  his  conceit,  he  wrote  for  the  vain  and  vulgar  bass, 
Sebastian  Meier,  who  piqued  himself  not  a  little  on  the  fact 
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that  Mozart  was  his  brother-in-law,  an  Aria  for  Pizarro,  in 
which  the  orchestra  had  to  play  a  suspended  minor  second  on 
the  heavy  beat  against  the  strongly  accented  notes  of  the 
voice  part.  The  singer,  who  was  reputed  to  be  so  absolutely 
certain,  was  so  confused  at  the  rehearsal  that  he  had  to  break 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  song,  and  losing  his  temper  shouted: 
"My  brother-in-law  would  never  have  written  such  accursed 
nonsense."  Consequently  Beethoven  wrote  the  new  aria  of 
the  Governor  which  has  been  preserved.  It  is  perhaps  still 
more  difficult  and  exacting,  but  for  the  first  time  was  just  the 
right  expression  of  Pizarro's  wicked  rage.  It  was  sung  in 
1806  when  the  revised  work  was  played  in  place  of  the  first 
version. 

The  repeated  failures  of  the  work  so  upset  Baron  Braun, 
the  Director  of  the  theatre,  that  he  was  betrayed  into  a  battle 
of  words  with  Beethoven.  When  he  said  the  composer  had 
not  made  enough  concessions  to  the  public,  Beethoven,  justly 
incensed,  answered  that  he  did  not  compose  for  the  gallery. 
Then  the  Baron,  equally  annoyed,  replied  that  even  Mozart 
had  not  considered  such  concessions  to  be  beneath  his  dignity. 
That  was  the  spark  in  the  powder  barrel.  Beethoven  insisted 
on  the  return  of  his  score  and  forbade  any  further  perform- 
ances of  the  work  which  had  been  treated  so  disrespectfully. 
Baron  Braun,  who  had  not  desired  anything  of  the  kind,  in 
his  alarm,  stammered  out  soothing  phrases,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  Master  tucked  his  score  under  his  arm,  and  without  a 
word  angrily  and  abruptly  left  the  office,  and  even  subse- 
quent apologies  and  attempts  to  restore  communications  had 
no  result.  It  was  not  till  eight  years  later  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  let  the  opera,  which  he  had  in  the  interval  re- 
written, go  out  of  his  hands  again.  He  hoped  Vienna  had 
become  readier  to  receive  it  without  forcing  him  to  be  false 
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to  himself  or  to  write  more  facile  music.  And  this  time  the 
verdict  was  in  his  favour. 


THE    LISTENING    EYE 


His  deafness  did  not  exclude  him  so  completely  and  so 
soon  from  other  men  as  he  had  feared  in  his  first  panic  caused 
by  his  disease.  Verbal  conversations  were  still  possible  up 
to  the  year  1815.  From  that  time  on  he  used  an  ear-trumpet, 
and  it  was  not  till  18 19  that  a  slate  had  to  be  pressed  into 
the  service.  But  he  was  still  able  to  hear  how  Carl  played 
the  piano  and  correct  every  mistake.  But  overstrain  of  one 
sense  led  to  the  sharpening  of  all  the  others.  He  educated 
himself  to  hearing  with  his  eyes.  He  could  judge  from  the 
boy's  fingering  whether  or  no  he  was  playing  correctly.  He 
could  gauge  from  the  bowing  of  Schuppanzigh  whether  a 
piece  was  being  played  in  right  time  and  properly  phrased, 
and  while  he  was  conducting,  he  could  discover  by  looking 
at  the  first  violin  whether  he  had  hurried  on  ahead  or  lagged 
behind.  Nay,  more,  he  was  able  to  judge  from  the  breathing 
and  facial  expression  of  singers  whether  they  had  sung  cor- 
rectly and  with  feeling.  Ludwig  Cramolini,  the  operatic 
tenor,  relates  an  almost  painfully  moving  scene  of  this  kind. 
He  tells  how,  accompanied  by  his  fiancee,  Nanette  Schechner, 
who  was  a  fascinating  Leonore,  he  visited  the  Master,  who 
was  a  friend  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  seriously  ill  and 
confined  to  his  bed.  Beethoven  wished  to  see  the  two  sing, 
and  then  read  from  their  eyes  whether  they  had  expressed 
the  right  feeling  and  from  their  breathing  whether  their 
phrasing  was  what  it  should  be.  When  they  had  finished,  he 
promised  that  as  a  reward  for  the  beautiful  and  joyful  hour 
they  had  given  him,  he  would,  if  he  should  ever  recover, 
write  another  opera  for  "Little  Louis  and  his  dear  Fidelio." 
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Possibly  his  deafness  did  not  make  him  as  miserable  as  he 
had  dreaded  in  his  first  moments  of  despair.  Once,  Count 
Pocci  of  Munich,  who  had  to  share  a  room  with  Beethoven 
at  an  inn,  was  astonished  to  see  him  dressing  before  dawn. 
Noticing  his  surprise,  Beethoven  said :  "Do  you  not  hear  these 
harmonies  in  the  East?"  The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his 
mouth  before  he  was  at  the  door:  he  had  gone  to  meet  the 
rising  sun  which  was  sending  its  challenge  to  him  in  kindred 
spheres.  He  had  to  lose  his  physical  hearing  in  order  to  hear 
more  clearly  the  sounds  to  which  the  rest  of  us  are  deaf. 

THE    UNCOMFORTABLE    TENANT 

Beethoven's  strange  habits,  his  hastiness  and  impatience, 
his  obstinacy  and  his  unexampled  vehemence  were  the  cause 
of  his  frequent  changes  of  lodging.  There  were  periods  when 
he  really  had  two  or  three  or  even  four  lodgings  at  the  same 
time.  We  can  well  believe  that  he  was  not  an  ideal  neighbour. 
He  insisted  on  an  absolute  respect  for  his  peculiar  habits,  but 
was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  do  likewise  by  his  fellow 
tenants.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  unpleasant  scenes  there 
were  between  him  and  the  owners  or  other  inmates  of  the 
house  in  which  he  lived,  when  in  the  fervour  of  creation  he 
ruined  the  night's  rest  of  the  other  tenants,  and  let  water 
from  his  basin  drip  through  the  ceiling.  He  was  so  hasty- 
tempered  and  capricious  that  on  one  day  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Hummel:  "Never  come  to  me  again;  you  are  a  false 
cur:  to  the  Knacker  with  all  false  curs.  Beethoven."  But  the 
very  next  day  he  made  a  charming  apology:  "Dearest  Nazerl, 
you  are  an  honest  chap,  and  I  see  that  you  were  quite  right. 
Come  to  me  this  evening.  You  will  find  Schuppanzigh  here 
also,  and  both  of  us  will  tousle  you,  rumple  you  and  maul 
you  to  your  heart's  content.  Your  Beethoven,  alias  'Mehl- 
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schoberl'  ^  misses  you."  A  man  who  could  write  two  such 
letters  could  hardly  have  been  a  comfortable  fellow  lodger. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  once  left  an  apartment  because  some- 
one had  listened  to  his  playing,  another  because  the  bowing 
and  scraping  of  the  obsequious  and  respectful  landlord  got 
on  his  nerves  3  and  a  third  because  Baron  Pasqualati,  in  whose 
house  on  the  Molkerbastei  he  was  living,  did  not  at  once 
agree  that  he  might  have  a  window  made  in  one  of  the  walls 
in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  Kahlenberg.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  always  returned  to  Pasqualati.  He  had  taken  a 
violent  fancy  to  the  fine  house  and  its  airy  situation,  which 
by  the  way  can  still  be  seen  to-day,  and  every  time  when  he 
moved  out  amid  alarums  and  excursions  and  a  flood  of  abuse, 
the  good  old  gentleman  always  said  pleasantly:  "I  shall  not 
re-let  the  apartment  j  Beethoven  will  soon  come  back."  He 
knew  him  and  his  peculiarities,  and  proved  to  be  a  true 
prophet. 

Beethoven  liked  to  pass  the  summer  months  in  Modling 
or  in  Baden  near  Vienna.  In  Modling  a  landlord  once  gave 
the  Master  notice  because  of  the  noise  he  made,  and,  since 
we  may  hope  that  this  did  not  refer  to  his  music,  he  must 
have  been  very  trying  in  other  ways,  not  during  his  work 
only,  which,  as  we  know,  was  always  accompanied  by  up- 
roarious singing,  shouting,  howling  and  stamping  of  feet. 
The  reason  why  he  was  taken  in  again  is  curious.  After  hesi- 
tating for  a  long  time,  the  landlord  finally  agreed  to  take 
back  Beethoven,  who  was  particularly  fond  of  this  lodging, 
but  only  on  one  condition.  He  must  have  shutters  made  which 
could  be  closed,  as  he  had  done  in  the  previous  year.  The 
Master  was  surprised  but  quite  ready  to  promise,  because 
this  way  of  keeping  out  the  light  to  save  his  tired  eyes  was 
,  just  what  he  wanted.  He  wondered  for  a  long  time  why  the 

^  "Mehlschoberl"  means  a  person  who  stacks  flour. 
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landlord  wanted  shutters,  until  he  found  out  that  in  the 
previous  summer  he  had  used  these  shutters  for  chalking  up 
all  kinds  of  notes  and  accounts,  and  that  English  travellers 
who  were  passing  through  had  paid  a  heavy  price  for  these 
autographs.  No  wonder  that  the  good  man  was  anxious  to 
secure  such  brilliant  profits  in  the  coming  summer.  Beethoven 
shook  his  sides  with  laughter  when  he  discovered  the  reason, 
and  this  time  also  filled  the  wooden  surfaces  with  his  writing. 
We  may  also  assume  that  the  Master  thought  it  would  amuse 
him  to  put  in  things  which  would  have  made  a  strait-laced 
Englishman's  hair  stand  on  end.  Anyone  who  wishes  to 
know  of  what  wholesale  recklessness  his  juicy  humour  was 
capable  must  read  his  letters.  As  in  his  music,  he  went  to  the 
extreme  limits  in  this  respect  also. 

THE    PLEASURES    OF   THE   TABLE 

Beethoven  loved  good,  simple,  nourishing  food  and  drink. 
Fish  and  game  were  his  favourite  dishes,  and  he  was  fond 
of  light  Austrian  wines,  and  particularly  of  a  certain  sweet 
wine  of  a  selected  brand.  He  laid  special  stress  on  soup.  His 
favourite  was  a  bread  soup,  into  which  he  broke  twelve  eggs. 
It  gave  rise  to  perpetual  disputes  because  it  was  never  good 
enough  for  him,  and  because  it  confirmed  his  belief  that  a 
bad  man  could  not  make  a  good  soup.  In  gastronomical  ques- 
tions he  was  even  less  patient  of  contradiction  than  in  other 
matters.  On  one  occasion  he  had  a  whole  correspondence 
with  Schindler,  with  whom  he  was  furiously  angry  because 
he  took  sides  with  the  hated  housekeeper.  He  generally 
tested  the  eggs  himself  before  they  were  cooked,  and  if  any 
of  them  were  not  fresh,  he  would  pelt  the  back  of  the  un- 
happy housekeeper  with  them,  or  throw  them  into  the  street. 
He  never  looked  to  see  whether  anyone  was  passing  by,  so 
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that  angry  protests  were  often  heard  from  below.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  expectorate  out  of  the  window  during  a  conversa- 
tion, and  whenever  he  mistook  the  mirror  for  the  road  and 
aimed  at  it,  he  did  not  notice  it  in  his  excitement.  Besides 
which  he  must  have  bitten  his  nails  j  the  inflammation  of  the 
year  1808,  which  he  calls  "Finger  Worm,"  proves  it.  I 
know  that  all  things  of  this  kind  are  trifles,  and  yet  they  are 
part  and  parcel  of  him  j  they  show  how  little  all  social  civilisa- 
tion had  touched  him,  how  irksome  every  conventional  con- 
sideration was  to  him  and  in  what  a  state  of  nature  he  really 
lived. 

Is  it  not  like  a  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  that  for  a  time  he 
not  only  believed  that  he  absolutely  had  to  do  his  own  mar- 
keting with  the  butcher  and  the  greengrocer  (all  of  whom 
of  course  swindled  him  well),  but  that  he  quite  seriously 
imagined  that  he  could  cook?  Once  he  invited  some  friends 
to  a  meal  cooked  by  himself.  He  received  them  with  a  night- 
cap on  his  head  J  he  had  a  white  apron  on  and  a  ladle  in  his 
hand.  They  had  to  wait  very  long  for  the  promised  joys  till 
the  meal  was  at  last  dished  up,  and  Beethoven  served  them 
with  an  air  of  pride.  But  the  soup  proved  to  be  dishwater 
and  a  few  miserable  spots  of  grease.  The  beef  was  tough  as 
leather,  the  vegetables  a  grey-green  paste.  The  Master  did 
not  notice  that  his  guests  preferred  to  confine  themselves  to 
fruit  and  bread.  He  himself  made  a  good  meal,  beamed  with 
satisfaction  and  was  very  much  annoyed  when  the  visitors 
left  early,  never  imagining  that  they  had  hurried  to  the 
nearest  inn  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  This  was  the  only  time 
Beethoven  excelled  as  a  cook.  He  soon  got  tired  of  cookery, 
and  he  always  knew  that  his  true  vocation  wus  to  prepare 
feasts  for  the  gods  and  not  food  for  mortals. 
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THE   RISING   GENERATION 


As  time  went  on,  he  gradually  gave  fewer  lessons,  and 
liked  to  spend  the  hours  in  which  he  was  free  from  the 
torments,  the  raptures,  the  elation,  and  the  crises  of  creation, 
in  long  walks  in  the  fields  or  reading.  Goethe  and  Shake- 
speare, Kant  and  Schiller,  Homer  and  the  sages  and  stories 
of  Greece  were  his  favourite  treasure-houses. 

He  no  longer  had  permanent  pupils,  except  the  Archduke 
Rudolph,  who  was  devoted  to  him  with  unchanging  friend- 
ship and  always  tolerated  with  equable,  serene  kindliness 
the  impatience,  the  unkept  appointments  and  the  caprices  of 
the  Master,  who  yet  often  groaned  under  the  weight  of  his 
Court  service.  Then  there  was  young  Czerny,  whom  he 
found  so  gifted  that  he  voluntarily  offered  to  take  him  as  his 
pupil  J  the  disciple  was — quite  apart  from  his  own  educational 
works,  which  even  to-day  are  indispensable — really  one  of 
the  very  few  authorities  on  the  true  tradition  of  Beethoven's 
style  of  piano  playing,  and  able  to  hand  it  on.  When  he 
wanted  to  play  any  of  his  own  compositions,  he  always  had  to 
have  the  music  before  him,  but  he  knew  all  Beethoven's  piano 
works  by  heart,  the  Sonatas  as  well  as  the  Concertos  j  and  it 
may  be  added  incidentally  that  he  was  at  that  time  the  only 
one  to  play  these  pieces  in  public.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he 
did  so  exactly  according  to  the  Master's  instructions.  His 
tendency  to  transpose  many  melodies  into  the  higher  octaves, 
and  his  fondness  for  introducing  embroideries  of  his  own, 
occasionally  make  us  doubt  the  complete  purity  of  his  style 
and  the  authenticity  of  his  carrying  out  of  Beethoven's 
intentions. 

But  that  he  had  fully  grasped  the  style  and  handed  it 
on  in  a  conscientious  and  artistically  fruitful  manner  was 
proved  in  April   1823,  when  Czerny — who  had  long  since 
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ceased  to  be  a  pupil  and  had  been  entrusted  with  the  teaching 
of  young  Carl — took  to  Beethoven  a  boy  of  twelve.  But  that 
morning  the  Master  was  particularly  ungracious.  He  de- 
tested child  prodigies  and  had  objected  to  the  visit,  and  was 
in  a  most  prickly  humour  when  he  had  been  compelled  to 
give  in.  He  hardly  looked  at  the  boy  with  the  fuzzy  hair  and 
piercing  eyes.  He  listened  to  him  against  his  will  and  was 
visibly  surprised  by  the  technical  facility  of  his  playing,  espe- 
cially when  the  little  urchin  transposed  one  of  the  Fugues 
of  the  Forty-eight  without  further  ado  to  a  distant  key,  and 
then  reproduced  the  first  movement  of  one  of  Beethoven's 
Piano  Concertos,  including  the  tutti,  with  incredible  cer- 
tainty and  exactly  as  the  Master  had  intended.  But  his  preju- 
dice was  so  great  that  he  only  growled  a  few  words  of  ap- 
proval and  was  not  a  whit  more  accessible  than  Mozart  had 
been  to  him  himself.  Later  in  the  day  Schindler  came  and 
the  Conversation  Book  tells  how  he  pestered  the  Master, 
who  had  not  got  over  his  annoyance,  to  make  up  for  the 
unfriendly  reception  in  the  morning  and  go  to  the  boy's 
concert,  and  fulfil  his  request  to  let  him  have  a  closed  en- 
velope with  a  theme  for  him  to  improvise  on  in  the  evening. 
For  the  sake  of  peace  Beethoven  finally  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  said  yes,  and  more  than  that  kept  his  promise.  But 
the  longer  he  listened,  the  more  was  he  carried  away,  and 
finally  he  was  simply  overwhelmed  as  by  a  new  revelation. 
He  felt  that  here  was  the  true  heir  to  his  playing,  dashed  on 
to  the  platform,  pressed  the  little  artist  to  his  bosom  and  in 
the  sight  of  all  men  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  and  on  the 
lips.  It  must  have  been  a  strange  experience  for  Carl  Czerny 
to  feel  that  he  was  the  link  in  this  chain  between  the  mature 
Master  and  the  rising  generation  and  to  hold  the  hands  of 
both  the  grey-haired  Beethoven  and  the  young  Franz  Liszt. 
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THE   CALL    OF   THE   ADMIRERS   AND    ITS    RESULTS 

An  incident  which  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  Rossini 
fever  in  the  year  1824  proved  how  greatly,  in  spite  of  the 
retired  life  he  led  and  his  well-known  dissatisfaction  at  the 
musical  life  of  the  capital  and  its  growing  tendency  to  super- 
ficiality and  frivolity,  the  number  of  adherents  and  admirers 
of  Beethoven  had  grown,  and  what  importance  they  at- 
tached to  his  appearances.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  works  of  the 
Master  had  been  pushed  into  the  background  by  the  public's 
hysterical  worship  of  the  Italians.  A  Beethoven  perform- 
ance was  one  of  the  rarities  of  that  period.  Even  "Fidelio," 
which  had  shortly  before  caused  such  enthusiasm,  was  ap- 
parently dead  and  buried.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  understand 
that  the  composer  was  not  sparing  of  bitter  words  about  the 
slights  he  had  suffered  and  the  slovenliness  of  the  Italian 
opera,  and  was  so  angry  that  he  seriously  thought  of  having 
his  new  works  produced  not  in  Vienna,  but  rather  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  Germany,  from  which  signs  of  real  understanding 
and  reverence  reached  him  every  day. 

In  February  1824  the  Ninth  had  been  completed.  The 
tension,  in  which  Beethoven  had  lived  during  the  comple- 
tion of  this  mighty  work,  was  still  echoing  in  his  mind.  It 
was  more  than  a  year  since,  beaming  with  joy,  he  had  sat  at 
the  same  table  with  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  after  the  per- 
formance of  "Euryanthe"  and  had  surpassed  all  the  other 
guests  in  gaiety  and  wit.  Since  then  he  had  never  been  in 
such  high  spirits  as  in  the  days  when  he  first  drew  breath 
after  the  last  penstroke  of  this  symphonic  manifesto  to 
humanity.  But  he  refused  more  and  more  decisively  to  pro- 
duce his  new  work  in  Vienna.  Even  the  Mass  had  not  yet 
been  heard.  He  would  not  cast  works  of  this  world-embracing 
greatness  of  idea  and  profundity  before  the  flippant  public  of 
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Vienna,  which  was  obstinately  indifferent  to  music  of  lofty 
aim  and  wanted  only  entertainment. 

The  rumour  now  spread  that  Beethoven  intended  to  with- 
draw his  new  works  from  Vienna,  and  to  hand  them  over  to 
other  countries  for  their  first  production.  And  there  was  an- 
other rumour  that  Beethoven,  incensed  by  the  Viennese 
public's  want  of  sympathy,  and  weary  of  creation,  had  de- 
termined henceforth  to  keep  silence.  There  was  indeed  a 
period  two  years  previously  in  which,  dejected  and  worn  out 
by  the  martyrdom  he  endured  from  his  nephew,  this  tempta- 
tion assailed  him.  At  that  time  he  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel:  "For  some  time  past  I  have  not  been  able  to  in- 
duce myself  to  write.  I  sit  and  think  and  think.  I  have  had 
an  idea  for  a  long  time,  and  it  will  not  go  down  on  paper. 
I  dread  the  beginning  of  such  a  large  work.  When  I  am 
once  in  it,  it  goes  on  well."  This  time,  however,  this  stag- 
nation had  long  since  been  overcome.  His  feeling  of  lofty 
triumph  after  the  completion  of  the  Ninth  was  bound  to 
revive  his  pleasure  in  creation,  and  even  soothe  his  wrath 
at  the  faithlessness  of  the  music-lovers  of  Vienna.  It  only 
needed  a  new  and  encouraging  experience  to  change  his 
mood  and  induce  him  to  decide  in  favour  of  Vienna. 

Then  during  the  last  days  of  February  a  document  in 
the  shape  of  an  Address  reached  him.  It  bore  the  signatures  of 
thirty  musicians  and  friends  of  art  in  Vienna,  who  implored 
the  Master  to  undertake  a  new  work  and  above  all  to  permit 
the  first  performance  of  the  Ninth  and  the  Mass  to  take 
place  in  Vienna.  It  was  written  in  the  flowery  style  and  with 
the  somewhat  euphuistic  preciosity  of  the  period  j  but  we  feel 
how  absolutely  sincere  it  was  and  how  seriously  it  was  meant. 
And  these  men  were  the  spokesmen  of  hundreds  of  others 
who  really  thought  it  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance. 
They  expressed  their  disgust  at  the  many  signs  of  super- 
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ficiality  and  all  the  artistic  abuses  of  the  moment,  with  thinly- 
disguised  references  to  the  Rossini  cult  of  Vienna  j  they  felt 
with  most  intimate  sympathy  how  painful  it  must  be  for  an 
Immortal  that:  "The  appreciation  of  purity  and  eternal 
beauty  is  darkened  and  vanishes  in  unworthy  sport  with  all 
that  is  holy,"  and  then  they  implored  the  Master  not  to 
keep  his  works  back  from  them:  "Do  not  any  longer  dis- 
appoint universal  expectation.  Enhance  the  effect  of  your 
latest  works  by  the  joy  which  we  shall  feel  at  being  the  first 
to  make  acquaintance  with  them  through  you.  Do  not  run 
the  risk  that  these  youngest  children  of  your  brain  may  one 
day  perhaps  be  introduced  to  the  place  of  their  birth  as 
strangers,  perhaps  by  people  who  are  strangers  to  yourself 
and  your  spirit." 

After  begging  him  to  compose  a  new  opera,  the  writer 
went  on:  "Let  these  friendly  prayers  to  aim  at  so  noble  a  goal 
not  be  lost.  Do  not  hesitate  any  longer  to  bring  back  to  us 
the  vanished  days  when  the  songs  of  Polyhymnia  so  mightily 
moved  and  enchanted  the  Elect  of  art  and  the  hearts  of  the 
multitude."  .  .  .  "May  the  year  which  has  just  begun  not 
end  without  rejoicing  us  with  the  fruits  of  our  prayers,  and 
may  the  coming  Spring  when  it  sees  the  blossoming  of  some 
of  the  gifts  for  which  we  long,  become  in  a  double  sense  a 
time  of  flowering  for  us  and  the  whole  world  of  Art." 
Among  the  signatories  were  young  Prince  Lichnowsky,  Chief 
Chamberlain  Count  Czernin,  Counts  Palffy,  Dietrichstein, 
Lichnowsky,  and  Stockhammer,  and  Town  Councillor  Mosel  j 
among  the  poets,  Castelli,  Deinhardstein,  Sonnleithner  and 
Kuffnerj  among  the  musicians  Diabelli,  Czerny,  Halmj  and 
even.  Beethoven's  enemy  the  Abbe  Stadler  had  signed. 

The  Master  was  moved  to  his  inmost  soul  by  this  address. 
We  feel  how  sorely,  in  spite  of  his  pride  and  his  withdrawal 
from  the  world,  he  needed  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  and 
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the  call  from  without,  as  indeed  every  artist  must.  His  voice 
failed  him  from  emotion  and  his  sonorous  bass  voice  was 
quite  altered,  light  and  soft,  when  at  last  he  was  able  to 
say:  "It  is  really  very  beautiful.  I  am  glad."  He  really  de- 
cided on  the  performance  of  the  Ninth  and  fragments  of  the 
Mass,  which  after  very  possible  difficulty  and  annoyance  took 
place  on  the  24th  May,  1824.  "I  am  already  stewed,  boiled 
and  roasted,  after  these  six  weeks  of  endless  talk,"  he  wrote 
at  that  time.  "What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  concert  we 
have  talked  about  so  much,  if  the  prices  are  not  raised? 
What  shall  I  have  left  after  so  many  expenses,  as  copying 
alone  costs  so  much?"  In  this  case,  unfortunately,  he  proved  a 
true  prophet.  We  have  already  told  of  the  indescribable  tri- 
umph of  the  performance.  It  was  unparalleled.  The  financial 
result,  however,  was  so  miserable  that  Beethoven's  artistic 
self-esteem,  which  had  been  raised  to  imperial  heights, 
yielded  to  utter  dejection  into  which  he  sank  for  a  long  time. 

The  gross  takings  had  anyhow  been  2,220  gulden,  but 
from  this,  1,000  gulden  went  to  the  Administration  of  the 
theatre,  and  800  gulden  had  to  be  deducted  for  the  copying 
of  the  full  score  and  parts.  For  the  composer,  to  whom  these 
unforgettable  hours  had  been  due,  there  thus  remained  only 
a  wretched  420  gulden.  He  was  annihilated,  as  Schindler 
tells  us:  "I  handed  him  the  Box  Office  Report.  When  he 
saw  it,  he  collapsed.  We  picked  him  up  and  laid  him  on  the 
sofa.  We  remained  by  his  side  till  late  in  the  night.  He 
wanted  no  food  or  anything  else.  He  did  not  speak  a  word. 
Finally,  when  we  noticed  that  kindly  Morpheus  had  closed 
his  eyes,  we  withdrew.  His  servants  found  him  the  next 
morning,  where  we  had  left  him,  asleep  in  the  clothes  he  had 
worn  at  the  concert." 

There  is  nothing  to  be  added.  But  yesj  there. is:  one  thing: 
for  these  works,  which  opened  a  new  sphere  to  the  world, 
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which  with  their  lofty  flights,  their  style  and  their  problems 
were  quite  strange  to  the  executants,  and  were  for  some  of 
them  a  task  which  could  only  be  fulfilled  by  degrees,  two — 
really  and  truly  only  two — rehearsals  were  allowed,  because 
the  orchestra  had  to  study  the  music  of  a  new  ballet.  Of 
course  the  work,  which  was  destined  to  live  through  the 
centuries,  had  to  yield  the  first  place  to  a  ballet.  The  world 
has  not  changed. 


CROSS    SECTION 


A  day  in  Beethoven's  life  may  have  been  something  like 
this.  He  lies  in  uneasy  sleep,  half-dressed  on  his  bed.  The 
candle  by  his  side  has  long  since  burnt  down  to  the  socket 
and  gone  out.  On  the  floor  is  a  heap  of  music  paper  full 
of  hieroglyphics  which  look  strangely  like  the  columns  of  an 
army  marching  at  the  double.  He  still  holds  his  pencil  in  his 
clenched  fist.  Suddenly  he  wakes j  in  a  trice  he  jumps  from 
his  bed  and  opens  the  window.  The  stars  are  still  shining  in 
the  pale  night  sky.  A  ewer  of  water  over  his  head  and  to 
work.  But  first  of  all  he  pulls  a  boot-jack  from  under  the  bed, 
and  proceeds  to  beat  the  resounding  wood  against  the  door, 
partly  as  a  test  of  his  hearing,  and  partly  as  a  gymnastic 
exercise  for  quickening  his  circulation.  Then  he  goes  to  his 
writing  table:  a  few  hours  will  pass  in  the  intoxication  of  his 
work  on  the  F  major  Quartet.^  It  is  now  eight  o'clock.  He 
seizes  the  rope  which  serves  him  as  a  bell-pull  and  rings. 
The  slatternly,  cross-grained  housekeeper  who  not  long  be- 
fore had  found  the  Kyrie  of  the  Mass  especially  convenient 
for  wrapping  up  butter,  brings  his  breakfast  and  lays  a  piece 
of  paper  before  him  with  the  ill-spelt  words:  "It  is  Saturday 
and  I  must  have  more  moneys  I  must  have  it."  He  hands 

^  The  reference  is  to  the  Quartet,  Op.  135. 
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over  what  she  wants  with  a  sigh  and  hums  to  himself,  "Must 
it  be?  It  must  be.  It  must  be,"  and  suddenly  his  sullen  face 
lights  up  and  he  has  seized  a  sketch-book.  The  theme  he 
had  wanted  for  the  final  movement  of  his  Quartet  ^  has  come 
to  him — at  first  heavy,  slow,  questioning  and  then  bright  and 
exultant.  Heaven  be  praised! 

In  an  excellent  temper  he  looks  through  his  correspond- 
ence. He  has  good  reasons  for  being  pleased.  Honours  and 
orders  are  not  lacking.  Letters  filled  with  ecstatic  admiration 
arrive  every  day.  Publishers  crowd  around  him  and  fight  for 
the  first  chances.  After  all  he  likes  working  with  English 
people  best:  they  are  straighter,  more  accurate,  more  punctual 
and  not  so  miserly.  He  is  thinking  of  his  profitable  contract 
with  Muzio  Clementi,  of  whom  he  had  for  a  long  time 
thought  highly  as  a  composer,  and  who  had  in  addition  be- 
come such  a  clever  man  of  business.  He  also  thinks  with 
pleasure  of  George  Thomson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  enchanting  paraphrases  of  Scotch  Songs  for  Voice  with 
Trio  accompaniment  J  and  then  there  is  that  over-zealous 
Charles  Neate.  But  all  this  means  much  troublesome  writing, 
and  as  he  knows  no  English,  he  must  at  least  write  in  French, 
which  is  difficult  enough.  One  note  anyhow  has  to  be  an- 
swered at  once.  He  cudgels  his  brains  over  it.  He  is  just 
writing  with  some  uncertainty  ^Hes  raisons  four  cela  je  vous 
dirai  sincerement  ati,  bouche.  .  .  ." 

Then  luckily  his  nephew  arrives,  looking  at  him  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye  because  he  always  has  something  to 
hide  from  the  sarcastic  guardian.  But  apparently  to-day  there 
are  no  reproaches  or  pathetic  platitudes.  The  uncle  wants 
his  help,  and  he  can  correct  him  on  the  spot.  He  should  say 
^^faites  attention^^  and  not  ^^donnez  attentiony'  but  they  are 
interrupted  by  an  excited  visitor.  Schikh,  the  Editor  of  the 

^  The  reference  is  to  the  Quartet,  Op.  135. 
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"Wiener  Zeitung,"  arrives  in  a  great  hurry  with  the  busy- 
body Anton  Schindler,  and  tells  him  in  consternation  that 
Salieri  has  cut  his  throat,  but  is  still  living,  and  incessantly 
accuses  himself  of  having  murdered  Mozart  by  poison.  It 
must  be  true.  Mozart  on  his  death-bed  had  been  convinced 
that  some  strange  hand  had  hastened  his  end.  Beethoven  did 
not  exactly  contradict,  but  his  face  expressed  doubt  at  such 
a  monstrous  piece  of  news,  but  Schindler  confirms  it.  Salieri 
was  continually  asking  for  the  priest  in  order  to  confess  his 
sin.  How  could  anyone  doubt  that  an  awful  crime  had  been 
committed,  as  the  whole  of  Vienna  believes?  It  is  now  time 
for  Beethoven  to  take  exercise,  and  he  wants  to  be  alone. 
He  sends  his  visitors  away  and  starts. 

Just  now  he  seldom  has  time  for  wandering  in  the  open 
in  the  morning.  He  has  to  go  to  the  District  Court,  the  High 
Court  or  the  School  j  but  to-day  he  has  no  inclination  for 
these  visits.  He  prefers  to  go  to  Paternoster  Lane.  While 
he  is  on  the  way  he  cannot  get  the  horrible  news  out  of  his 
mind.  Can  he  believe  that  such  a  crime  is  possible,  that 
Mozart  had  been  cunningly  poisoned  by  a  jealous  rival,  and 
humanity  had  been  despoiled  of  a  gracious  and  tender  spirit? 
Can  one  help  believing  it,  when  the  criminal  accuses  himself 
and  even  wants  to  confess?  Besides  a  man  like  Salieri,  with 
such  a  repulsive  face,  such  gimlet  eyes  and  such  a  thin  mali- 
cious mouth  is  capable  of  anything.  Then  again  could  he  have 
kept  his  secret  for  thirty  years,  and  let  it  gnaw  his  vitals 
until  his  evil  conscience  speaks  and  blurts  out  the  secret? 
Beethoven  goes  into  the  shop  of  Haslinger.  He  is  not  in  a 
mood  for  light  conversation  with  the  "little  Adjutant,"  whom 
he  only  pinches  softly  by  the  ear,  and  then  goes  into  the  back 
room  to  turn  over  a  few  pieces  of  music.  The  young  musicians 
are  standing  outside  and  hardly  dare  talk  as  long  as  their 
idol  is  there,  even  the  stout,  embarrassed  Franz  Schubert  is 
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hiding  himself  unnoticed  in  a  corner  and  blinking  through 
his  spectacles. 

He  had  probably  seen  the  young  man  a  few  times  before, 
and  Schindler  had  told  him  Heaven  knows  what  stories 
about  his  talent,  but  he  is  not  inquisitive.  Schindler  has  prob- 
ably been  romancing  once  more.  He  discovers  something 
new  every  week,  and  there  is  certainly  not  much  behind  this 
homely,  bloated  face,  only  there  is  something  in  his  look: 
perhaps  he  will  speak  to  him  next  time,  but  not  to-day.  Now 
he  is  already  outside  and  makes  his  way  to  the  inn  with  his 
rapid  steps,  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  coat-tails  flying. 
There  he  forgets  after  a  few  moments  that  the  dish  he  has 
ordered  has  been  before  him  for  a  long  time.  Then  he  takes 
a  fork  and  fidgets  with  the  meat,  which  has  in  the  interval 
grown  coldj  he  becomes  lost  in  thought  again  and  leaves  the 
place  without  having  eaten  or  paid,  and  goes  to  the  coffee- 
house to  smoke  a  pipe  and  read  the  papers,  and,  if  it  should 
so  happen,  talk  a  little  politics  with  an  acquaintance  and 
praise  the  English  statesmen  with  enthusiasm  and  violently 
abuse  the  Austrian  and  French  diplomats.  But  after  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  he  has  had  enough  of  this  too.  He  jumps 
up:  he  must  get  into  the  open  airj  he  must  walk  and  work. 

Now  at  last  he  is  happy,  alone  with  Nature — ^not  with  the 
Nature  of  the  painters,  or  the  Nature  of  the  picture  books. 
He  only  loves  soft  slopes,  the  deep  voices  of  the  forest,  the 
golden  fields,  the  rippling  brooks,  the  sunny  meadows  and 
the  hum  of  bees.  Here  he  is  lost  in  the  Universe.  Here  ideas 
stream  towards  him,  so  many  that  he  can  scarcely  hold  them. 
Here  all  feelings  are  freed  from  heaviness.  Whoever  follows 
the  traces  of  Beethoven's  walks  in  the  Wiener  Wald  or  at 
Heiligenstadt  will  be  astonished  to  notice  how  idyllic  is  the 
Nature  which  he  prefers,  how  little  it  accords  with  his  tower- 
ing heaven-storming  symphonies  j  but  also  how  rarely  land- 
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scape  in  the  cosmic  as  well  as  the  picturesque  sense  has  really 
been  translated  by  him  into  music.  It  is  only  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  which  has  become  an  image  of  the  landscape  near 
Vienna.  It  is  only  here  that  we  find  the  ploughed  fields  and 
the  hills,  the  murmuring  waters,  the  friendly  woodland,  the 
scraping  of  the  village  fiddlers  and  the  home-spun  pleasures 
of  the  peasants  j  only  here  is  such  unimpeded  thought- free 
breathing  in  of  Nature,  such  intimate  union  with  trees  and 
fields,  such  long  dwelling  in  complete  cheerfulness  and  re- 
laxation, such  blissful  dissolution  of  self,  freed,  without  a 
wish,  from  the  pressure  of  external  things,  such  mingling 
with  green  grass,  earth  and  golden  wheat,  and  yet  strangely 
enough  without  any  consciousness  of  desire,  without  uneasy 
mystic  dream-warnings.  It  is  the  music  of  a  waking,  living 
soul,  rejoicing  in  reality  and  forgetting  all  pain. 

Beethoven  lies  like  this  for  hours,  then  half-clothed  runs 
until  nightfall  like  a  pagan  faun  through  the  forests,  carrying 
his  clothes  on  a  stick  over  his  shoulder.  Then  he  hurries 
homewards  like  a  peasant  who  brings  his  sheaves  to  the  barn. 
A  frugal  meal  is  ready  but  he  hardly  touches  it.  Again  he 
has  caught  fire  5  he  is  once  again  all  ecstasy,  eternal  flame  of 
joy,  glowing  bond  of  love,  searing  pain  of  the  heart,  and 
overflowing  god-like  delight.  He  seizes  his  sketch-book  of 
music  paper  to  write  down  the  last  movement  of  the  Quartet 
which  this  day  has  brought  to  him.  A  muffled  voice  asks  the 
question:  "Must  it  be?  It  must  be.  Must  be."  That  was 
throughout  his  life  the  motto  on  his  escutcheon. 
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HEAR  YE  THE  TOLLING 
BELL 


V 


"DURING  THIS  NIGHT  I  HAVE  THOUGHT  OF- 
TEN OF  MY  DEATH,  BUT  THE  THOUGHT  IS  NO 
STRANGER  TO  ME  EVEN  DURING  THE  DAY" 

BEETHOVEN,    1817 


FAMILY   TIES 

GNEIXENDORF.  IT  IS  THE  END  OF  NO- 
v^ember  1826:  winter  has  begun  early  and  raw. 
Beethoven  liked  the  neighbourhood.  It  reminded 
him  of  his  home  in  the  Rhineland  which,  much  as  he  had 
often  longed  to  be  back  there,  he  had  not  seen  since  his  youth. 
But  Gneixendorf  itself  he  did  not  like:  "The  name  is  some- 
thing like  a  breaking  axle-tree,"  he  once  said,  and  he  was 
ill  at  ease  in  the  house  of  his  brother  Johann.  The  situation 
had  with  difficulty  been  made  outwardly  tolerable:  but  it  is 
only  whitewashed  greed  on  the  one  side,  and  contempt  and 
hardly  suppressed  anger  on  the  other.  What  the  brothers' 
real  relations  to  each  other  were  is  shown  by  the  furious 
diatribe  of  the  Master  on  the  31st  May,  1825,  against  his 
nephew,  who  obviously  at  that  time  had  again  gone  to  seed: 
"My  only  dream  is  to  be  quite  rid  of  you  and  this  wretched 
brother  of  mine,  and  the  whole  horrible  family  which  has 
been  dumped  on  me." 

And  this  at  once  tells  us  what  it  was  that  separated  these 
two  brothers  who  were  anyhow  alien  to  each  other:  the  mar- 
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riage  which  Johann  had  concluded  years  earlier,  in  1812,  in 
spite  of  Ludwig's  vehement  protests,  with  Therese  Ober- 
meyer,  a  woman  of  bad  repute  who  brought  her  illegitimate 
daughter  into  his  house  and  whose  conduct  was  to  exceed 
Beethoven's  worst  fears.  It  is  unbelievable  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  create  an  even  tolerable  and  not  altogether  strained 
or  even  partly  cordial  relationship  between  these  two  men, 
however  close  their  ties  of  blood,  when  one  of  them  has 
received  from  the  other  such  a  terrible  letter  as  that  sent 
on  the  19th  August,  1823,  by  Ludwig  to  Johann.  It  is  that  of 
a  furiously  angry  man  pronouncing  sentence  on  a  pitiable 
and  at  the  same  time  dishonourable  weakling.  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  unusually  incensed  by  one  of  the  shabby 
intrigues  of  his  brother,  and  also  by  some  misdeed  of  his 
adlatusy  Schindler,  whom  he  again  describes  as  a  "wretched 
rogue,  an  infamous  contemptible  fellow."  This  philippic 
against  his  secretary  and  the  rebukes  he  addressed  to  Johann 
are  milk  and  honey  in  comparison  with  the  hail  of  fearful 
words  which  clattered  down  on  his  sister-in-law,  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  she  had  left  her  husband  uncared-for  during 
a  severe  illness,  and  was  spending  his  money  and  passing 
her  nights  in  various  haunts  of  pleasure  with  other  men,  while 
the  sick  man  would  have  perished  if  strangers  had  not  looked 
after  him.  They  are  words  which,  like  the  blows  of  a  horse- 
whip, blister  the  woman  and  also  the  brother  who  was  dead 
to  all  sense  of  honour:  "No  matter  how  these  two  baggages, 
Fettliimmerl  and  Bastard"  (that  is  what  he  always  called 
his  sister-in-law  and  her  daughter)  "treat  you,  you  will  not 
be  quite  neglected,  for  however  little  you  deserve  it,  I  shall 
not  forget  that  you  are  my  brother,  and  the  good  spirit  will 
one  day  come  over  you  and  will  separate  you  from  these  two 
infamous  creatures,  the  retired  and  the  actual  prostitute, 
who  has  during  your  illness  spent  no  fewer  than  three  nights 
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with  her  man,  and  moreover  has  all  your  money  in  her  hands. 
Cursed  disgrace!  Have  you  no  spark  of  manhood  in  you? 
Another  time  I  shall  write  about  ways  and  means  of  getting 
at  you.  Shall  I  demean  myself  so  much  as  to  be  in  such  bad 
company?  Good-bye.  Unseen  I  am  hovering  over  you  and 
am  working  through  others  to  prevent  this  scum  from  cut- 
ting your  throat." 

Johann  was  either  not  so  very  ill  or  attached  little  im- 
portance to  the  explosion  of  the  incensed  and  honourable 
Master.  He  repeated  his  invitation  to  Gneixendorf  over  and 
over  again.  Beethoven  always  declined  roughly  and  declared 
that  his  decision  was  unalterable:  "You  will  find  me  un- 
shakable now  as  always.  You  are  happy  j  that  is  what  I  wish. 
Remain  so,  for  everybody  is  best  off  in  his  own  sphere." 
He  even  substituted  the  "Du"  for  the  "Most  esteemed 
brother"  and  the  ironical  "Sie."  But  Johann  will  not  take 
"No"  for  an  answer  (he  probably  knew  well  why).  He  in- 
vited his  brother  again  and  again  j  and  finally  Ludwig,  only 
too  easily  appeased,  gave  way  and  went  with  his  nephew  to 
the  Estate.  We  can  imagine  in  what  a  pleasant  mood  these 
five  people  sat  together  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 
The  two  women  watchful  and  venomous;  Johann  sly  and 
meek 3  Beethoven  in  a  bad  humour,  displeased  with  himself 
and  above  all  furious  with  the  delightful  sister-in-law  who 
at  once  began  to  flirt  ostentatiously  with  the  young  Carl. 
The  light-hearted  student  was  probably  the  only  one  of  the 
company  who  enjoyed  himself  and  felt  quite  comfortable,  not 
without  a  little  pleasure  at  the  troubles  of  the  others.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  Master  was  given  a  wretched  damp  bed- 
room; the  brother  was  niggard  of  his  fuel,  provided  him  with 
bad  meals  and  disgracefully,  after  a  few  days,  asked  for 
board  and  lodging  from  his  brother  whom  apparently  he  had 
not  bled  sufficiently  white  already. 
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In  the  day-time  the  Master  escaped  from  the  dear  family. 
He  ran  through  the  mist  rising  from  the  fields.  He  threw 
himself  down  under  the  trees  covered  with  hoar-frost,  and 
sang  in  a  loud  voice,  or  tramped  over  the  hard  ground,  quite 
forgetting  all  the  squabbles  and  littlenesses  of  this  world. 
The  bacchantic  mysteries  of  the  Tenth  were  awake  in  him. 
He  had  again  escaped  from  time  and  was  wedded  to  eternity. 
At  that  time  he  had  just  completed  one  of  his  most  exuberant 
pieces,  which  was  destined  to  be  his  last  completed  work — 
the  defiant  Dance  of  Death  of  the  Finale  of  the  B  flat  major 
Quartet,  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  grandiose  mis- 
understood Fugue. 

But  once  home  again  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  at  the  com- 
mon meal  he  felt  himself  degraded  and  untrue  to  his  real 
self  in  this  atmosphere  of  hatred,  contempt  and  insincerity. 
But  as  he  had  sunk  so  far,  he  did  not  wish  his  concession  to 
be  without  result.  He  tried  to  persuade  his  childless  brother 
to  make  his  nephew  the  heir  to  his  not  inconsiderable  estate — 
first  in  tentative  allusions  and  then  more  clearly.  But  Johann 
pretended  to  be  deaf.  The  catastrophe  was  not  far  off — and 
the  explosion  was  fatal.  Beethoven  once  again  told  his 
brother,  this  time  distinctly  and  without  ambiguity,  that  he 
must  make  his  will  in  favour  of  Carl.  Johann  simply  laughed 
in  his  face.  Beethoven  begged  and  implored  him,  and  finally 
raged  and  raved.  At  last  Johann  absolutely  refused,  egged 
on  no  doubt  by  his  wife,  who  wanted  the  whole  fat  fortune 
for  herself  and  her  "bastard,"  and  was  no  doubt  delighted  at 
the  chance  of  putting  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  her  hated 
brother-in-law.  They  threatened  to  come  to  blows. 

The  Master  dashed  out  of  the  room  5  he  must  get  back  to 
Vienna  on  the  spot,  seized  hold  of  his  nephew  and  asked  for 
a  carriage.  The  dear  brother  would  not  let  him  have  the 
closed  coach,  so  Beethoven  and  Carl  had  perforce  to  ride  to 
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town  through  the  snowy  night  in  an  open  farm  cart,  and  none 
of  the  worthless  crew  lifted  a  hand  to  stop  him. 


ANNIHILATION 

Shivering  with  fever,  he  arrived  in  Vienna  with  Carl  on 
the  2nd  December.  He  had  had  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
unheated  room  of  a  wretched  village  inn.  The  very  next  day 
peritonitis  declared  itself,  and  he  had  to  take  to  his  bed.  To 
make  matters  worse,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  which  had  been 
latent  for  many  years  but  was  not  diagnosed  by  the  doctors 
till  the  post-mortem,  supervened.  It  was,  by  the  way,  to  this 
disease  that  Johannes  Brahms  also  succumbed,  and  which  in 
his  case  also  appeared  after  the  violent  excitement  of  a  forced 
journey — a  weird  mysterious  coincidence.  Worst  of  all,  the 
inconceivable  happened.  In  spite  of  his  urgent  calls,  his  two 
doctors,  Braunhofer  and  Staudenheim,  were  not  there.  The 
one  found  it  was  too  far,  the  other  promised  to  come  but 
simply  stayed  away.  The  nephew,  who  preferred  a  game  of 
billiards,  told  a  waiter  to  fetch  another  doctor.  He  did  not 
trouble  about  it,  and  it  was  not  till  several  days  later  that 
Prof.  Dr.  Wawruch,  a  complete  stranger  to  the  Master, 
entered  the  sick-room.  He  found  the  patient  had  been  left 
quite  without  any  expert  attendance. 

The  treatment  he  adopted  was  as  strange  as  his  diagnosis, 
and  would  have  been  suitable  for  a  habitual  drunkard.  Thus 
— quite  apart  from  the  disastrous  mistake  it  was  from  the 
medical  point  of  view — he  did  the  most  shameful  injustice 
to  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  men.  Anyone  who  has  closely 
studied  the  psychology  of  the  true  artist  knows  that  only 
small  men  and  defective  human  beings  fall  victims  to  the 
stimulus  of  alcohol:  the  truly  great  live  in  the  intoxication 
of  the  mind,  and  the  trance  of  creation,  which  makes  every 
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whipping  up  by  wine  or  spirits  superfluous  and  degrades  them 
to  the  level  of  lesser  men. 

In  the  years  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  lively  young  mu- 
sician Carl  Holz,  whose  cheerfulness  was  welcome  and  did 
him  good,  the  sombre  and  much  tormented  Master  had  now 
and  then  been  glad  to  seek  forgetfulness  over  a  glass  of  wine 
in  the  society  of  so  cheerful  and  bright  a  companion.  Many 
may  have  seen  him  drinking,  but  not  even  the  most  mali- 
cious gossip  could  ever  have  accused  him  of  having  drunk 
too  much.  His  whole  dignity  as  a  man  would  have  revolted 
against  such  a  thing,  and  he  would  never  have  forgiven  him- 
self for  such  excess.  The  physician  who  branded  Beethoven 
as  a  drinker  did  but  brand  himself  with  infamy. 

The  disease  made  rapid  progress,  perhaps  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  excitement  and  his  parting  from  Carl, 
"the  son  of  his  heart,"  who  had  to  join  his  regiment  at  Iglau 
in  the  course  of  the  month.  But  a  little  later  he  was  calmer 
and  more  cheerful  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time,  like  one 
who  had  been  freed  from  a  heavy  incubus  and  had  been  re- 
stored to  himself.  But  in  spite  of  the  relief  to  his  mind,  his 
physical  condition  grew  alarmingly  worse.  In  addition  to  his 
feverish  symptoms  and  the  painful  abdominal  inflammation, 
dropsy  developed  dangerously.  The  resulting  pressure  of  the 
increasing  and  rapidly  rising  quantities  of  fluid  on  the  dia- 
phragm, and  through  it  on  the  heart,  led  to  distressing  diffi^ 
culties  of  breathing,  and  oppression  set  in. 

As  early  as  the  i8th  December  he  had  to  be  tapped  for 
the  first  time.  The  Master  bore  it  with  calm,  and  with  whim- 
sical humorous  stoicism  remarked:  "Better  water  in  the  belly 
than  on  the  brain."  Unhappily  the  relief  did  not  last  long. 
The  operation  had  to  be  repeated  on  the  8th  January  and 
again  on  the  28th.  This  caused  a  collapse,  which  was  doubly 
alarming  because  of  his  sturdy  constitution  and  his  power  of 
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resistance.  Moreover  the  treatment  of  his  whole  condition 
seemed  to  fail  more  and  more  completely.  Dr.  Wawruch 
made  the  poor  patient  swallow  so  many  gallons  of  medicine 
that  the  ill-treated  stomach  rebelled,  and  the  digestive  or- 
gans began  to  cease  functioning  altogether. 

Beethoven  began  to  distrust  the  "donkey"  and  refused  to 
answer  any  of  his  questions.  The  doctor  admitted  that  he  did 
not  trouble  too  much  about  the  Master,  as  he  feared  he  would 
be  paid  little  or  nothing.  It  was  obviously  not  reward  enough 
to  be  able  to  help  a  Beethoven.  Then  the  sorely  tried  Master 
sent  an  urgent  request  to  Dr.  Malfatti  to  come  to  see  him: 
but  Therese's  uncle  was  too  little  mindful  of  his  former 
friendship,  of  Beethoven  himself,  and  above  all  of  his  duty 
as  a  physician.  He  thought  too  much  of  the  estrangement 
which  had  arisen  between  them  and  refused  to  come. 

Only  after  repeated  prayers  did  he  finally  consent  to  ap- 
pear, and  then  only  on  condition  that  he  should  be  treated 
as  a  stranger,  and  that  a  colleague  should  be  present.  But 
that  was  exactly  what  Beethoven  did  not  want:  he  wanted  his 
old  friend  to  himself,  and  the  tempestuous  contrition  which 
he  showed  once  again,  mollified  Malfatti,  who  had  borne 
malice  all  too  long,  and  helped  him  to  forget  the  white  lie 
with  which  he  had  been  lured  to  the  repentant  Master's  bed- 
side. 

Wawruch's  medicines  were  thrown  away  at  once,  and  the 
iced  punch  which  Malfatti  gave  Beethoven  had  almost  a 
magical  effect :  his  strength  returned  visibly.  He  was  as  easily 
moved  to  swift  optimism  as  to  blackest  despair,  and  jubilant 
with  restored  confidence  cried:  "Only  Malfatti  has  cured 
me."  He  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  improve- 
ment was  deceptive,  believed  that  he  would  soon  be  quite 
well  again,  and  began  to  think  of  returning  to  work.  But  the 
doctors  absolutely  forbade  that,  and  only  allowed  him  a  little 
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reading  with  the  proviso  that  it  must  be  light.  So  they  gave 
him  Walter  Scott's  novels,  the  fame  of  which  was  just  then 
spreading  over  all  Europe  j  but  highly  coloured  historical 
novels  were  not  the  right  kind  of  reading  for  Beethoven, 
who  wanted  not  distraction  but  concentration,  and  he  hurled 
the  first  volume  of  Kenilworth  against  the  wall  in  a  temper 
and  said  contemptuously:  "This  fellow  only  writes  for 
money." 

Then  the  beloved  Greeks  were  pressed  into  service  to  fill 
the  weary  hours  with  edification.  He  turned  to  Homer  and 
Plutarch,  Aristotle  and  Plato,  who  always  revived  him.  This 
"light"  literature  was  probably  pushed  hastily  under  the 
bed-clothes  whenever  one  of  the  severe  doctors  appeared.  As 
he  could  make  no  music  himself,  he  wanted  at  least  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  works  of  the  younger  generation,  and 
got  Schindler  to  bring  him  the  ballad-like  songs  of  Franz 
Schubert,  which  had  just  appeared j  he  looked  through  "Die 
Junge  Nonne"  (The  Young  Nun),  "Der  Taucher"  (The 
Diver),  Songs  from  Ossian  and  "Die  Burgschaft"  (The 
Pledge)  with  delight,  and  was  even  deeply  moved  by  them, 
and  his  words:  "This  Schubert  really  has  the  divine  spark  in 
him,"  showed  that  he  recognised  a  kindred  soul  and  knew- 
he  was  greeting  a  brother  genius. 

Then  he  suddenly  remembered  that  the  small  stout  school- 
master's son  with  his  short-sighted  eyes  blinking  behind  his 
glasses  had  once  called  on  him,  holding  in  his  broad  hands 
a  roll  of  music,  of  which  he  relieved  the  awkward,  embar- 
rassed youth.  It  was  a  set  of  Variations  which  the  Master, 
who  happened  to  be  in  a  genial  mood  that  morning,  went 
through  in  detail  with  the  shy  composer.  Then  he  had  in  a 
friendly  sympathetic  way  called  his  attention  to  a  mistake  in 
the  movement  of  one  of  the  parts,  which  entirely  discon- 
certed the  embarrassed  Schubert.  In  spite  of  Beethoven's  kind 
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words  and  the  assurance  that  the  small  lapse  was  quite  insig- 
nificant, he  could  not  bring  out  another  word,  and  simply 
ran  away  to  hide  the  tears  which  were  coursing  down  his  red 
puffy  face.  Since  then  nothing  could  induce  him  to  come  near 
the  dreaded  Master,  not  even  Beethoven's  sending  him  some 
verses  which  he  had  just  received  from  Rellstab  the  poet,  but 
to  set  which  to  music  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  the  right 
mood.  Schubert,  who  must  have  looked  on  this  as  a  secret 
command,  did  then  as  a  matter  of  fact  clothe  some  of  them 
in  his  flowing  melodies,  but  he  did  not  come. 

But  now  it  seemed  as  if  the  sick  man  really  desired  to  see 
the  young  man  whom  he  had  so  frightened,  and  in  whom 
burnt  a  flame  like  his  own.  Schubert  then  enlisted  Schindler 
and  his  friend  Anselm  Hixttenbrenner  in  his  service,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  him  back  if,  in  his  excessive  shy- 
ness, he  should  run  back  at  the  very  door.  But  the  Master 
was  told  that  he  must  not  be  fatigued,  and  three  visitors  were 
too  much,  so  he  was  asked  which  of  the  three  should  come 
in  first.  Beethoven,  who  was  fighting  for  his  breath,  mur- 
mured "Schubert,"  and  greeted  him  with  a  smile  as  he  en- 
tered on  tiptoe,  scarcely  able  to  master  his  overpowering 
emotions,  so  sunken  were  the  Master's  cheeks,  which  had 
not  felt  a  razor  for  weeks  and  were  covered  with  thick  grey 
stubble,  so  deep  were  the  shadows  on  the  hollow  temples  of 
his  mighty  forehead,  so  hard  and  dry  was  his  matted  hair, 
now  quite  white,  which  flowed  over  the  tumbled  pillows,  so 
swollen  was  the  poor  body  which  lay  under  the  crushed 
coverlet  on  the  neglected  bed,  and  so  feeble  and  hoarse  was 
the  voice  that  once  had  been  so  strong  and  loud.  But  there 
was  the  old  fire  in  his  glance,  which  only  now  and  then  faded 
away  into  an  expression  of  heart-rending  resignation.  Franz 
Schubert  sat  on  Beethoven's  bed,  but  hardly  spoke  a  wordj 
yet  they  said  much  to  each  other  as  he  clasped  the  hot,  fever- 
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ish  hand  of  the  Master  in  his.  It  was  one  of  the  hours  in 
which  one  spirit  speaks  to  another  and  in  which  death  holds 
communion  with  life.  Neither  of  the  two  dreamed  that  this 
young  life  had  already  been  marked  as  the  tree  is  branded 
for  the  axe,  and  that  hardly  a  year  later  the  greatly  blessed 
disciple  would  follow  his  unapproachable  ideal. 

DARK    HOURS 

Before  Malfatti  came  to  him  and  gave  him  that  short- 
lived sweetly  deceptive  hope  of  renewed  health,  Beethoven 
prepared  himself  in  complete  clear-sightedness  and  serenity 
for  his  end.  He  gave  directions  of  all  kinds.  Once  more  he 
named  his  adopted  son  as  his  sole  heir,  and  wrote:  "3rd  Jan- 
uary, 1827:  Before  my  death  I  declare  Carl  van  Beethoven, 
my  beloved  nephew,  to  be  the  sole  heir  of  all  that  I  possess." 
He  appointed  Dr.  Bach  the  Advocate  as  Trustee  and  begged 
him  jointly  with  his  friend,  Stephan  von  Breuning,  who  was 
Carl's  guardian  for  the  moment,  to  be  a  father  to  him.  In 
answer  to  the  all  too  fussy  questions  of  Schindler  he  directed 
that,  in  case  a  biographical  account  of  his  life  should  be  asked 
for,  Friedrich  von  Rochlitz  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
writing  of  it. 

The  idea  of  death  was  never  terrible  to  Beethoven.  He 
was  familiar  with  it  and  it  gave  him  confidence  and  strength 
when  once  again  he  had  to  put  his  fist  into  the  maw  of  fate. 
In  earlier  days  he  had  always  sighed  for  the  haven  of  eternal 
peace  and  dissolution  in  the  Universe.  But  even  at  times  of 
bitterest  suffering  he  did  not  desire  to  depart  till  he  had  com- 
pletely fulfilled  himself,  and  could  say  that  he  owed  no  debt 
to  God,  the  world  or  himself.  Even  on  his  death-bed  he 
anticipated  the  hour  of  his  departure  with  calm,  almost  cheer- 
ful serenity,  and  waited  for  the  moment  of  liberation  from 
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all  the  sorrows  of  this  world  with  that  sublime  cheerfulness 
which  he  had  from  the  beginning  learnt  from  the  sages  of 
Greece,  from  Plutarch  and  above  all  Socrates.  But  the  desire 
to  live  is  stronger  than  philosophy,  especially  in  an  artist  like 
Beethoven,  whose  creation  was  so  dependent  on  outward  na- 
ture and  the  marvels  of  this  world,  that  his  fertility  suddenly 
deserted  him  when  he  could  not  feel  the  wind  and  rain  on 
his  face,  lie  in  sun-lit  meadows,  nor  climb  upwards  under 
rustling  trees,  and  was  deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  starry 
heavens  and  the  flower-decked  earth.  Nay  more,  the  further 
his  fancy  flew  above  the  world,  the  more  clearly  did  the 
voices  from  above  sound  within  him  and  become  sound  forms, 
revealing  to  him  more  clearly  how  the  flight  of  his  spirit 
into  higher  spheres  depended  on  the  phenomena  of  this  world 
and  bodily  surroundings. 

With  what  rebellious  strength  this  body  defended  itself 
against  annihilation  is  shown  by  his  three  days  of  cruel  strug- 
gle with  death  no  less  than  by  the  wakening  of  jubilant  hope 
when  his  physical  torments  abated,  or  when  there  came  a  day 
of  refreshment  and  new  vitality  of  the  weakened  organism. 
Then  he  made  deeply  laid  schemes.  He  again  longed  for  the 
completion  of  the  Tenth,  and  he  again  and  again  asked  for 
the  sketches  he  had  made  in  passionate  excitement  and  con- 
fident concentration,  and  in  his  impatience  scarcely  paid  heed 
to  the  doctors'  orders  or  forgot  them  altogether.  Now  at  last, 
he  thought  recovery  must  come  soon. 

PATHOLOGY    OF   THE    DREAD    OF    POVERTY 

But  such  deceptive  days,  which  passed  all  too  quickly, 
again  brought  with  them  tormenting  sombre  cares.  Beetho- 
ven was  again  seized  by  his  old  complex — everlasting  fear 
of  want  or  scarcity,  even  of  the  danger  of  hunger — the  same 
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terror  which  explains  many  strange  facts.  Otherwise  the  Mas- 
ter's business  dealings,  his  lawsuits  against  his  princely  patrons 
and  his  intercourse  with  publishers  would  be  unintelligible. 
He  was  always  under  the  influence  of  the  paralysing  thought, 
which  almost  became  a  fixed  idea,  that  he  would  sooner  or 
later  be  without  means  of  subsistence,  and  die  in  absolute 
poverty.  No  wonder  that  the  illness  which  had  dragged  on 
for  many  months  and.  the  abandonment  of  all  work,  without 
any  prospect  of  any  earnings  within  a  reasonable  time,  pro- 
duced a  morbid  dread  of  want. 

The  spectre  of  want  grinned  at  him  more  terribly  than 
ever,  crouched  at  every  corner,  stared  at  him  between  every 
line  of  the  book  he  had  just  taken  up,  and  darkened  even  the 
scanty  hours  of  improvement  and  re-awakened  strength. 
Then  in  his  despair  the  Master,  harassed  by  his  own  imagi- 
nation, determined  on  a  step  which  he  never  would  have 
dreamed  of  when  in  health. 

The  same  man  who  had  held  up  his  autocratic:  "Man,  help 
yourself,"  to  the  young  Ignaz  Moscheles,  when  he  had  writ- 
ten "Finis  with  the  help  of  God,"  on  the  vocal  score  of 
"Fidelio,"  which  he  had  just  finished  copying,  now  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  appealed  for  help  to  strangers,  in  order 
to  secure  his  immediate  future,  and  was  about — strange  co- 
incidence— to  turn  to  this  Ignaz  Moscheles  to  ask  for  his 
intercession. 

In  vain  did  his  friends  cautiously  point  out  how  groundless 
his  anxieties  were.  He  still  had  in  his  chest  his  Bank  Shares, 
which  represented  the  comfortable  sum  of  10,000  gulden, 
which  would  protect  him  from  need  for  a  long  timej  but  the 
sick  man  turned  on  his  advisers  so  vehemently  that  they 
abandoned  all  further  efforts  in  terror  lest  they  might  add 
to  his  already  feverish  excitement.  He  explained  to  them  with 
maniacal  insistence  that  he  must  not  consider  these  securities 
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as  his  own,  for  he  had  destined  them  for  his  nephew  who 
must  be  protected  from  himself  by  this  small  heritage.  On 
no  consideration  in  the  world  would  he  touch  these  papers 
which  he  himself  now  considered  only  as  the  property  of 
another  held  in  trust.  It  had  already  been  a  catastrophe  and 
a  crime  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  into 
selling  one  of  these  shares,  and  even  now  he  could  not  con- 
quer his  qualms  of  conscience  which  at  that  time  had  driven 
sleep  from  him  for  many  nights.  His  exaggerated  fore- 
thought for  the  "little  scamp,"  as,  only  half  in  jest,  he  loved 
to  call  his  adopted  son,  would  yield  to  no  arguments.  So, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  the  faithful  Stephan  von 
Breuning  said  no  more. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  Schindler  had  unwillingly  to 
carry  out  Beethoven's  peremptory  orders.  As  he  was  too 
weak  to  write  himself,  he  dictated  two  letters  to  London  to 
Schindler.  The  first  was  to  Moscheles,  who  had  there  won 
for  himself  a  great  name  as  a  pianist  and  composer,  and 
whose  Studies  are  even  to-day  indispensable  to  every  student 
of  piano  technique.  In  the  letter  to  Moscheles  he  enclosed  a 
second,  which  was  to  Sir  George  Smart,  one  of  the  Directors 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  In  the  first  he  had  said: 
"I  am  convinced  that  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  trouble 
you,  as  well  as  Sir  George  Smart,  to  whom  I  enclose  a  letter, 
with  a  request.  Already  some  years  ago  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  London  made  me  the  very  welcome  offer  to  or- 
ganise a  concert  for  my  benefit.  At  that  time  I  was  not,  thank 
Heaven,  forced  to  avail  myself  of  this  kind  proposal.  Now 
things  are  quite  different.  I  have  now  for  nearly  three  whole 
months  been  confined  to  my  bed  by  a  wearisome  illness.  It  is 
dropsy.  Schindler  will  tell  you  more  about  it  in  a  letter  which 
he  will  send  with  this.  You  have  known  all  about  my  way 
of  life  for  a  long  time:  you  know  too,  how  and  on  what  I 
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live.  I  have  not  been  able  to  think  of  composing  for  a  long 
time,  and  so  unfortunately  I  might  easily  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  suffering  want.  You  not  only  have  an  extensive 
circle  of  acquaintances  in  London,  but  also  considerable  in- 
fluence with  the  Philharmonic  Society  which  I  beg  you  to  use 
as  far  as  you  can  to  persuade  the  Society  to  renew  the  offer, 
and  carry  it  out  soon." 

The  letter  to  Smart  was  similar  in  tone.  The  Master  did 
not  abate  one  jot  of  his  dignity,  even  though  he  was  a  peti- 
tioner, and  he  gave  away  so  little  of  himself  that  we  almost 
have  the  feeling  that  it  was  not  on  him  but  on  the  person 
addressed  that  a  benefit  was  to  be  conferred.  The  answer  was 
certainly  delayed.  Three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  two  let- 
ters were  sent,  and  he  was  still  waiting  for  the  longed-for 
comforting  answer.  In  his  anxiety  Beethoven,  on  the  14th 
March,  caused  a  second  plea  to  follow  the  first:  "On  the  27th 
February  I  was  operated  on  for  the  fourth  time,  and  now 
symptoms  have  already  appeared  which  show  that  I  must  be 
prepared  for  a  fifth.  What  is  to  be  the  end,  and  what  will 
become  of  me  if  things  go  on  like  this  for  some  time  longer? 
Truly  I  have  been  sorely  smitten  by  a  hard  Fate.  But  I  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  Destiny,  and  only  pray  God  continually 
that  His  divine  will  may  decree  that  I  shall  be  saved  from 
want  as  long  as  I  have  to  suffer  life  in  death  here  below.  This 
will  give  me  strength  to  endure  my  lot,  however  hard  it  may 
be,  with  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High." 

But  even  while  these  anxious  appealing  lines  were  being 
written,  the  answer  was  on  its  way;  and  reached  him  a  few 
days  later.  Every  wish  of  the  highly  honoured  Master,  so  it 
ran,  would  be  fulfilled.  The  concert  for  his  benefit  would 
be  given,  and  the  letter  begged  his  acceptance  in  the  mean- 
time from  his  London  friends  of  £100  sterling  (about  the 
equivalent  of  1,000  Austrian  gulden)   for  the  payment  of 
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proper  nursing  and  his  most  urgent  needs.  When  this  sum 
was  exhausted,  would  he  let  his  London  friends  know  with- 
out delay,  so  that  further  steps  on  his  behalf  could  be  taken 
at  once? 

The  dying  Master  was  overjoyed  and  indescribably 
touched  on  receiving  such  news  and  the  sum  which  saved 
him.  He  laughed,  he  wept.  His  eyes,  which  we  may  imagine 
had  during  the  last  weeks  been  fixed  in  sorrow  on  his  beau- 
tiful Broadwood  Grand,  now  for  so  long  doomed  to  silence, 
now  almost  caressed  the  precious  instrument,  which  had  been 
the  first  token  of  the  affection  and  admiration  which  friends 
in  far-off  London  felt  for  the  Master  in  his  solitude. 

He  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  which  in  its  almost  hysterical 
terms  lets  us  guess  what  were  the  feelings  of  his  oppressed 
heart  and  what  salvation  the  kindness  of  his  English  friends 
was  to  him.  He  dictated  to  Moscheles:  "With  what  feelings 
I  have  read  your  letter  of  the  ist  March,  I  can  hardly  ex- 
press in  words.  This  noble  act  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
which  almost  anticipated  my  request,  has  touched  me  to  the 
depths  of  my  soul —  Please  tell  these  excellent  gentlemen 
that  when  God  again  gives  me  my  health,  I  will  try  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  in  new  works,  and  I  willingly  leave  to  the 
Society  the  choice  of  what  I  shall  write  for  it.  I  have  a  com- 
pletely sketched  Symphony  lying  in  my  desk,  and  also  a  new 
Overture  and  some  other  things."  He  was  quite  confused 
and  almost  intoxicated  by  this  sudden  change  in  his  fortunes, 
imagined  himself  already  quite  cured  and  restored  to  his 
work,  which  now  was  to  be  the  property  of  his  new  friends 
who  had  so  proved  their  worth.  Visions  of  the  Tenth  and  its 
Dionysian  rites  glowed  with  magic  flames  within  him  and  he 
did  not  guess  that  the  £ioo  which  he  had  received  with  such 
rejoicing  would  not  serve  to  pay  for  what  he  needed  in  life, 
but  would  only  be  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  funeral. 
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THE  BEACON   FLAMES  OF  THE  TENTH 

Many  questions  have  been  asked  about  this  Tenth  Sym- 
phony, which  was  Beethoven's  last  dream,  its  ideas  and  its 
problems.  So  many  vague  and  conflicting  reports  were  noised 
abroad  about  it  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  no 
one  asked  Beethoven  himself,  who  alone  could  have  given  a 
reliable  answer.  There  is  a  document  in  his  handwriting  in 
which  his  plan  and  his  visions  of  the  new  work  can  be  de- 
ciphered. I  will  reproduce  it  here :  "Adagio  cantique — a  pious 
song  in  a  Symphony  in  the  old  keys  (Lord  God,  we  praise 
Thee,  Alleluia),  either  independent  or  as  introduction  in  a 
fugue.  Perhaps  this  will  characterise  the  whole  Symphony, 
in  which  in  the  last  movement,  or  even  in  the  Adagio,  the 
voices  will  enter.  The  violins  of  the  orchestra,  etc.,  should 
be  increased  tenfold  in  the  last  movement.  Or  the  Adagio 
will  in  a  certain  sense  be  repeated  in  the  last  movement,  in 
which  case  the  voice  parts  will  enter  only  gradually.  In  the 
Text  a  Greek  Myth — Cantique  ecclesiastique — in  the  Allegro 
Hymn  to  Bacchus." 

An  intoxicating  plan.  Only  it  seems  that  Beethoven  gave 
shape  to  some  details  like  the  Pious  Song  in  the  old  keys  in 
his  last  Quartets  and  perhaps  had  already  taken  the  idea  of 
the  final  chorus  from  here  and  embodied  it  in  the  Ninth.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  this  homage  to  Bacchus  was  to  become 
a  Symphony,  humanity  is  the  poorer  because  the  ignorance 
and  conceit  of  the  Faculty  were  responsible  for  the  too  early 
death  of  Beethoven,  and  therefore  for  the  death  of  a  work 
which  perhaps  would  have  been  the  most  gigantic  of  his  crea- 
tions. 

But  he  had  completed  the  circle.  The  message  which  the 
higher  powers  had  to  announce  to  mankind  through  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven  had  been  delivered.  He  had  made  his  peace 
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with  God.  He  had  sent  to  humanity  his  message  of  joy,  of 
brotherhood  and  of  understanding  reverence  for  the  powers 
of  creation,  and  in  the  images  of  his  later  works  closed  the 
record  of  his  own  soul,  which  now  could  only  look  down  on 
the  world  at  his  feet,  with  a  smile  of  chastened  sorrow. 

The  heritage  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  world  is  the 
greatest  of  all  its  possessions.  Only  when  they  have  reached  a 
higher  stage  will  the  creatures  of  this  earth  make  it  truly 
their  own.  His  mission  had  been  fulfilled.  The  fiery  chariot 
was  already  waiting  to  take  him  to  his  real  home,  but  he 
himself  did  not  yet  know  it.  In  him  who  was  at  any  moment 
ready  for  death,  who  had  from  the  beginning  faced  the  end 
of  this  earthly  existence  with  stoical  calm,  the  flame  burned 
no  less  brightly  than  before.  The  chaos  of  new  visions  always 
crowded  in  on  him,  till  at  last  they  took  ever  clearer  and 
brighter  shape,  and  the  old  passion  bursts  the  barriers  and 
bonds  of  his  fiery  heart.  But  already  the  grey  spectre  with  his 
hour-glass  stood  beside  his  couch,  and  there  was  no  mythical 
boy  to  turn  it  round  and  cheat  the  pale  Lord  of  all  Life  of 
his  spoil. 


FOR    HE   WAS    OURS 


It  was  touching  to  see  Beethoven  thanking  his  friends  in 
London  for  their  (after  all  not  so  overwhelmingly  munifi- 
cent) gift,  as  for  an  act  of  charity  for  which  he  could  only 
adequately  prove  his  thanks  by  one  of  his  immortal  works  j 
deeply  moving  are  the  boundless  gratitude  and  the  feeling 
of  relief  which  speak  in  the  last  letter  he  wrote  5  tragic  to 
think  how  little  was  needed — a  mere  trifle  for  a  well-to-do 
Englishman — ^to  restore  the  Master  to  himself  5  but  a  tragic 
humiliation  for  Vienna. 

Where  had  they  all  hidden  themselves  as  soon  as  more 
was  asked  of  them  than  mere  empty  boasting  about  the 
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honorary  Freeman  of  the  musical  capital,  when  they  might 
have  been  asked  to  help,  and  after  all  was  it  only  a  delusion 
and  imaginary  need  which  led  him  to  ask  for  such  help? 
Where  were  the  noble  patrons,  except  the  three  who,  by  the 
way,  would  have  been  within  their  rights  in  protesting  against 
the  use  Beethoven  had  made  of  the  permanent  income  j  for 
it  had  been  given  him  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  work 
without  anxiety,  and  not  to  make  it  easier  for  the  nephew  to 
sow  his  wild  oats?  Where  were  the  many  anonymous  ad- 
mirers, whose  stares,  whose  petitions  and  whose  attempts  to 
get  at  him  used  so  to  infuriate  him? 

And  where,  finally,  were  the  freemasons,  of  whom  Bee- 
thoven had  certainly  been  one  for  a  time — for  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  to  understand  why  he  should  begin  a 
letter  to  Hofmeister,  the  Leipzig  publisher,  who  belonged  to 
one  of  the  Lodges  of  this  secret  European  society,  with  the 
words  "Dear  Brother"?  It  was  the  same  freemasons  who  had 
as  shamefully,  or  even  more  disgracefully,  left  in  the  lurch 
Mozart,  who  was  one  of  them,  and  had  destined  that  won- 
derful "Masonic  Funeral  Music"  for  the  burial  of  one  of 
their  number. 

Where  were  they?  They  all  appeared,  yes,  punctually,  in 
full  force,  when  Beethoven  was  dead — of  course.  They  were 
indignant  at  the  interference  of  the  English,  who  had  taken 
it  on  themselves  to  give  help  which  it  should  have  been  the 
privilege  of  Vienna  alone  to  afford.  They  shouted  that  Bee- 
thoven would  not  have  needed  the  help  of  the  foreigner,  too 
late  they  protested  that  they  would  have  done  what  really 
they  would  never  have  done. 

Now  that  there  was  no  risk  attaching  to  their  fine  pose, 
the  newspapers  shouted  too.  One  article  said:  "Many  a  voice 
was  raised  against  this  charity  from  London."  And  how  were 
they  raised?  One  even  demanded  the  return  of  the  £ioo  to 
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London  and  the  collecting  of  the  equivalent  in  Vienna,  to 
save  her  from  the  disgrace  of  seeing  that  Beethoven's  burial 
could  be  paid  for  only  with  English  gold.  This  suggestion 
and  this  appeal  to  local  patriotism  were  much  applauded,  but 
nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the  opening  of  a  subscription  list 
or  of  any  attempt  at  defence  against  the  unauthorised  med- 
dling of  the  "shabby  Londoners."  It  is  only  certain  that  not 
a  single  soul  contributed  one  halfpenny,  and  thus  the  scan- 
dalous thing  came  to  pass,  and  the  Honorary  Citizen  of 
Vienna,  the  greatest  man  and  artist  who  had  ever  lived  in  the 
city,  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  English. 

No,  the  Viennese  did  not  trouble  their  heads  much  about 
the  sick  or  the  dying  Beethoven.  Probably  they  scarcely  no- 
ticed that  the  Hoffmannesque  figure  of  the  Master  was  no 
longer  hurrying  through  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
city.  When  it  gradually  came  to  be  known  that  he  was  seri- 
ously ill,  there  were  only  a  few  for  whom  it  was  more  than 
a  subject  of  gossip  like  any  other,  and  there  were  not  many 
signs  of  true  sympathy.  Most  people  knew  nothing  of  his 
condition,  and  they  were  of  course  much  too  genteel  and  dis- 
creet, and  above  all  too  cautious,  to  ask  troublesome  ques- 
tions. Yet  they  resented  his  having  preferred  to  appeal  to 
foreigners,  instead  of  accepting — or  even  asking — ^anything 
from  the  Phaeacians. 

It  was  only  when  they  heard  of  his  death  that  they  had  a 
shock  which  stirred  their  consciences,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  thoroughly  enough.  Beethoven  was  overjoyed  that 
friends  who  had  kept  away  for  a  long  time  found  their  way 
to  him  again,  as  for  instance  Hummel,  the  much  admired 
pianist  and  composer  of  some  Piano  Concertos  which  have 
become  famous  and  still  keep  their  place  on  the  concert  pro- 
grammes of  to-day.  The  reconciliation  of  the  two  after  years 
of  estrangement  gave  the  Master  real  happiness,  and  shed  a 
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serene  light  over  the  last  few  days  of  his  lifej  and  it  rejoiced 
the  heart  of  the  patient  every  time  that  the  young,  brilliantly 
able  Gerhard  came  to  him,  the  son  of  Stephan  von  Breuning, 
Beethoven's  oldest  friend  and  one  of  the  truest,  who  died  a 
few  weeks  after  him.  The  wide-eyed,  handsome,  alert  and 
good-hearted  boy  loved  Beethoven  sincerely  and  was  glad 
when  he  could  do  him  some  small  service,  and  was  never 
happier  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  composer,  who 
was  falsely  called  churlish  and  surly,  who  called  him  his 
"Ariel"  or  his  "trouser-button"  because  he  always  clung  to 
him.  He  conversed  for  hours  with  the  shrewd,  affectionate 
lad.  It  was  indeed  easier  for  him  than  for  others  to  slip  across 
to  the  neglected  patient,  for  he  lived  with  his  family  in  the 
so-called  Rotes  Haus,  which  was  nearly  opposite  the 
Schwarzspanierhaus. 

This  house  had  originally  been  a  convent,  and  now  was  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  a  pious  but  pagan  monk  of  quite  an- 
other order.  It  was  a  whole  block  of  buildings  built  round 
many  courtyards — a  little  city  within  the  great  one — ^with 
many  floors  and  cheerful  rooms,  from  which  there  was  a  long 
view  out  over  the  Basteien.  It  had  been  the  most  comfortable 
and  roomy  of  all  Beethoven's  lodgings.  Gerhard  von  Breun- 
ing has  described  it  and  the  arrangements  very  vividly  in  his 
book  "Aus  dem  Schwarzspanierhaus,"  which  is  among  the 
most  valuable,  intimate  and  important  books  of  reminiscences 
of  the  Master,  and  above  all  of  his  last  days.  He  pictures  it 
all,  from  the  airy  windows  and  the  large  table  down  to  the 
bed.  On  one  side  of  it  there  was  a  night  table  with  a  little 
black  box  on  it  in  which  the  petty  cash  was  kept,  and  a  slate 
for  communicating  with  visitors  j  on  the  other  side  a  col- 
lapsible writing  desk  ready  for  the  ardently  desired  work  on 
the  Tenth,  which,  however,  he  was  not  destined  to  use  often. 
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Little  Gerhard  von  Breuning  became  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed physicians  in  Vienna.  I  have  often  seen  the  venerable 
old  gentleman  with  his  snow-white  beard  and  hair,  his  dark, 
tired,  searching  eyes  under  brows  which  had  remained  black, 
and  the  toothless  mouth,  leaning  on  his  stick  and  wandering 
round  the  quarter  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  most  un- 
forgettable experiences. 

Apart  from  these,  incredibly  few  came  to  visit  the  sick 
Master,  who  in  the  days  of  his  health  had  been  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  town.  Naturally  one  friend  or  another  came  to 
see  him,  one  admirer  or  another  enquired  how  he  was,  and 
some  of  them  showed  their  sympathy  by  attentions  of  all 
kinds.  Among  them  were  his  former  landlord,  Baron  Pas- 
qualati,  a  good-natured  eccentric  who  sent  him  stewed  fruit 
without  stopping  to  enquire  whether  Beethoven,  who  was  no 
sweet-tooth,  ever  even  touched  itj  and  Johann  Wolf  may  er, 
the  distinguished,  modest  merchant,  who,  in  his  silent  and 
unobtrusive  way,  had  frequently  done  many  a  kind  action 
for  the  composer  and  had  been  royally  thanked  for  it  by  the 
dedication  of  the  F  major  Quartet,  the  last  of  these  sounding 
Mysteries  of  the  soul. 

Otherwise  complete  quiet  reigned  round  about  Beethoven. 
It  was  as  if  all  men  had  forgotten  him,  even  those  who  till 
then  had  been  near  and  dear  to  him.  The  faithful  Zmeskall 
himself  was  seriously  ill  and  could  not  come,  but  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  even  the  Brunswicks,  Count  Moritz  Lich- 
nowsky,  Dorothea-Cecilia  Ertmann  and  also  the  publishers 
and  musicians,  who  had  been  his  friends,  should  have  stayed 
away.  There  is  nowhere  any  report  of  these  days  of  suffering 
which  tells  us  of  any  sign  of  their  love  or  even  their  human 
interest.  Finally,  he  himself  ordered  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted.  He  wished  to  remain  alone  as  he  had  always  been. 
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"Quite  neglected  in  this  world  here  in  Vienna" — such  had 
years  ago  been  his  plaint  3  nor  did  it  change  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

SIGNS    OF    LOVE    FROM    THE    DISTANCE 

Nevertheless,  the  doomed  man  had  some  causes  of  rejoic- 
ing, and  it  is  touching  to  see  with  what  fervent  gratitude  he 
appreciated  even  the  most  insignificant  sign  of  sympathy  and 
friendliness.  These  signs  did  not  come  from  Vienna  but  from 
abroad.  A  small  present  could  make  a  whole  day  beautiful 
for  him,  when  it  was  given  in  the  right  way,  and  so  he  showed 
himself  overjoyed  when  an  engraving  representing  the  house 
in  which  Haydn  was  born  was  given  to  him.  He  showed  it 
to  every  visitor  and  looked  at  it  again  and  again. 

"It  gives  me  a  childlike  joy — the  cradle  of  so  great  a  man," 
he  one  day  said  to  Hummel,  and  at  the  same  time  was  furi- 
ous that  the  giver  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  spell 
Haydn's  name  right.  He  had  written  "Haiden,"  and  it  is 
curious  that  it  should  have  annoyed  Beethoven,  who  in  almost 
all  his  letters  made  the  same  mistake  as  the  man  whose  dis- 
respectful carelessness  he  was  rebuking. 

When  a  case  of  wine  arrived  from  Schott,  the  publisher, 
he  could  only  look  at  it  and  order  it  to  be  taken  away,  mur- 
muring: "A  pity — a  pity — ^too  late."  Quite  difFerent  feelings 
were  aroused  by  a  present  which  reached  him  a  short  time 
before  and  caused  him  the  highest,  reverent  delight:  his 
admirer  in  England  Stump ff  had  commissioned  Andreas 
Streicher  to  bring  him  the  complete  works  of  Handel,  and 
he  was  beside  himself  with  joy.  Again  and  again  he  said: 
"This  is  the  real  stuff,"  and  anyone  who  knows  how  devoutly 
he  worshipped  Handel,  who  was  for  him  the  summit  of  all 
music,  whose  name  he  hardly  ever  uttered  without  bending 
the  knee,  will  understand  that  he  would  let  nothing  be  next 
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to  his  bed  except  these  scores.  Boundless  was  the  joy  with 
which  he  lost  himself  in  this  world  of  marvels,  for  there  his 
manly  spirit  was  more  at  home  than  among  the  shining  grace 
of  Mozart  or  the  childlike  cheerfulness  of  Haydn.  We  can 
imagine  how  he  forgot  himself  and  his  tortured  body  by  the 
hour  together  when  he  roamed  among  these  massive  monu- 
ments of  sound.  It  was  the  best  tonic  that  could  have  been 
administered  to  him,  but  it  came  too  late.  It  was  the  last 
great  joy  that  he  was  to  experience. 

THE    END 

The  loving  kindness  of  his  London  friends  had  for  the 
moment  a  surprisingly  favourable  eifect  on  his  condition.  In 
the  night  which  followed  the  welcome  gift,  the  half-healed 
wound  of  his  last  operation  opened,  obviously  in  consequence 
of  some  violent  movement  he  had  made.  The  liquid  which 
had  collected  flowed  away  and  the  next  day  he  felt  astonish- 
ing relief.  But  this  state  of  new  life  and  freshly  awakened 
hope  which  showed  everything  in  the  rosiest  light  and  prom- 
ised a  turn  for  the  better,  soon  yielded  to  new  pain.  The 
attacks  of  vomiting  returned  and  the  dropsical  symptoms 
spread  so  rapidly  and  alarmingly  that  a  fifth  tapping  of  the 
dangerously  growing  mass  of  liquid  became  necessary. 

It  took  place  on  the  i8th  March,  but  this  time  Beethoven 
knew  that  all  was  in  vain,  and  that  he  must  prepare  for  his 
last  journey.  On  the  last  occasion  he  had  still  been  full  of 
blissful  astonishment  at  the  rapid  relief  he  felt,  and  good- 
humouredly  compares  Seibert,  who  carried  out  the  operation, 
with  Moses,  whose  staff  had  smitten  the  rocks  and  brought 
forth  water.  This  time,  however,  he  would  listen  to  no  com- 
fort, predicted  his  own  speedy  end,  and  answered  the  sooth- 
ing words  of  the  physician  only  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and 
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a  brave,  serene  smile.  Then  he  remembered  a  passage  from 
the  "Messiah"  of  his  deified  Handel  and  calmly  said  to  the 
dresser,  who  was  still  speaking  words  of  comfort  and  hope: 
"My  day's  work  is  done.  If  there  were  still  a  physician  who 
could  help  me — ^his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful," — ^but 
this  Doctor  Mirakel  never  came. 

A  few  days  later  the  last  struggle  began.  It  was  a  terrible 
conflict  between  life  and  destruction  j  the  mind  would  will- 
ingly have  descended  to  the  shadows,  but  the  defiant  body 
refused  to  yield  in  spite  of  all  its  weakness  and  desperately 
defended  itself  against  the  shattering  onslaught. 

On  the  24th  March  Beethoven  had,  partly  on  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  partly  in  obedience  to  his  own  devout  feeling, 
summoned  a  priest,  and  had  apparently  received  the  Last 
Sacrament  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  devotion.  He  thanked  the 
spiritual  adviser  as  he  took  his  leave,  with  serious  cordiality, 
and  declared  that  from  him  he  had  again  won  peace,  con- 
solation and  faith.  But  when  the  priest  had  gone,  he  turned 
to  Breuning  and  Schindler  and  said  to  them,  with  a  sorrowful 
smile:  ^^Plcmditey  amkiy  comoedia  jimta  esL^"  A  few  hours 
later  he  lapsed  into  unconsciousness,  and  it  was  only  his  body 
which  fought  against  annihilation.  He  only  now  and  again 
awoke  from  his  trance. 

Once  he  shook  his  head  with  a  look  of  surprise  saying: 
"Strange — I  felt  as  if  up  to  now  I  had  written  no  more  than 
a  few  notes."  It  is  touching  how  every  great  master,  who 
always  believes  that  he  is  on  the  threshold,  and  for  whom 
learning  has  no  end,  is  haunted  by  the  same  conviction. 

After  that  he  spoke  no  more.  His  gaze  was  fixed  on  the 
world  which  he  had  seen  in  his  past  visions,  which  he  had 
created  by  instinct  in  his  last  works  and  which  now  seemed 
to  be  opening  to  him.  Then  the  terrible  struggle  against  dis- 
solution began  anew. 
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The  last  battle  lasted  from  the  morning  of  the  26th 
March 3  his  soul  seemed  extinct:  only  spasms  of  the  terribly 
shrunken  body  pointed  to  the  still  powerful  life  which  strug- 
gled to  assert  itself.  The  afternoon  had  come.  Breuning  and 
Schindler  had  left  the  Master  alone  with  Anselm  Hiitten- 
brenner,  the  musician  of  Gratz  and  friend  of  Schubert,  who 
had  come  specially  from  Styria  to  Vienna  in  the  hope  of  once 
more  looking  on  Beethoven.  They  had  gone  to  the  cemetery 
at  Wahring,  to  secure  a  worthy  resting  place  for  the  Master, 
to  whom  they  had  long  ago  said  farewell,  and  who  for  them 
had  already  departed.  Strange  haste — to  seek  the  last  resting 
place  for  one  who  was  lost  but  still  living,  at  the  cost  of  fail- 
ing to  be  by  his  side  when  he  breathed  his  last. 

Hiittenbrenner  was  sitting  near  the  bed  of  the  dying  man, 
on  whom  ever  deeper  shadows  seemed  to  fall.  Outside  there 
was  a  storm  of  snow  and  hail.  When  darkness  fell  there  was 
a  sudden  spasm:  Beethoven  opened  his  eyes  wide,  half-rose 
in  his  bed,  and  appeared  to  be  listening  intently  to  a  distant 
sound.  Then  with  a  strangely  peaceful  expression  and  quite 
a  clear  voice  he  said:  "Do  you  hear  the  bell?  The  scenes  are 
being  shifted."  Was  he  seeing  in  his  mind's  eye  the  change 
of  scene  in  the  First  Act  of  "Fidelio"  and  did  he  believe  he 
had  heard  a  signal  from  the  stage  manager?  It  is  certain  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  mysterious  allegorical  double  mean- 
ing of  the  words  which  his  bloodless  lips  had  uttered.  He 
had  completely  raised  himself  j  his  half-dimmed  eyes  grew 
bright,  he  clenched  his  fist,  lifted  it  on  high  and  shook  it  as 
if  to  attack  an  invisible  hostile  power — defiance  to  the  end. 
The  answer  came  from  Heaven — an  abrupt  painful  blinding 
light  stabbed  the  dawn.  A  resounding  thunder-clap  and  Bee- 
thoven was  dead,  summoned  heavenward  in  flames  like  the 
prophet  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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THE    COMEDY    OF    THE    WORTHLESS 

After  the  tragedy,  came  the  ghost-like,  scurrilous  Satyr 
play.  It  was  as  if  everything  that  was  irksome,  petty,  embit- 
tering in  this  life  of  a  rebel  passed  over  the  stage  as  in  a  dis- 
torting mirror,  as  if  every  fruit  of  the  spirit,  every  heritage 
of  the  will,  were  being  turned  into  a  hissing  and  a  by-word. 
Not  only  in  a  drama  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  but  in  this 
puppet  show,  can  the  allegory  of  his  life  and  its  destinies  be 
summed  up. 

The  dead  body  had  been  washed  j  the  beard  had  been 
shaved  and  he  had  been  wrapped  in  clean  linen.  Teltscher 
drew  him  on  his  death-bed  j  Danhauser  painted  his  head, 
jotted  down  a  sketch  of  the  folded  hands  and  took  the  death 
mask.  We  see  in  it  not  the  peaceful  expression  or  the  look 
of  one  who  has  been  set  free,  only  one  of  sombre  resolution, 
as  of  rebellion  even  against  the  underworld. 

But  he  had  scarcely  grown  cold  before  the  first  mummer 
appeared:  Johann,  the  compounder  of  simples,  the  apothecary 
and  Squire  of  Gneixendorf,  of  whom  Beethoven  only  spoke 
of  as  "Skinner"  and  often  addressed  with  mock  humility  as 
"High  and  mighty  landowner,  owner  of  all  the  islands  of 
the  Danube  in  the  district  of  Krems,  Director  of  the  whole 
pharmacopoeia  of  Austria."  But  at  that  moment  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  dignity.  He  had  paid  no  heed  to  his  brother 
on  his  death-bed,  but  had  only  boasted  to  others  that  he  had 
promised  1 0,000  gulden  to  the  doctor  who  should  cure  him. 
Now,  when  the  Master  lay  unconscious,  he  meddled  every- 
where. The  eyes  had  scarcely  been  closed  when  he  promptly 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  proceeded  to  cart  away  everything 
on  which  he  could  lay  hands,  darting  about  the  death  cham- 
ber like  a  hungry  rat,  searching  for  the  Bank  Shares,  of  the 
presence  of  which  he  knew.  He  soundly  abused  Breuning 
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and  Schindler,  accusing  them  of  embezzlement  and  conceal- 
ment, till  they  finally  showed  him  the  door.  Fettliimmerl 
and  Bastard  did  not,  we  may  be  sure,  give  him  a  very  friendly 
welcome  when  he  returned  home  without  the  hoped-for 
spoil. 

The  chief  actor  in  this  hateful  farce  was  the  honourable 
Anton  Schindler  himself.  We  should  never  accuse  anyone 
of  a  shabby  action  without  sufficient  proof,  but  the  letters 
which  the  "Ami  de  Beethoven"  wrote  to  Moscheles  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Master's  life,  and  especially  the  one  he 
sent  on  the  4th  April  after  Beethoven's  death,  cannot  fail  to 
leave  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  He  informed  his  correspond- 
ent that  the  funeral  had  cost  something  over  300  gulden,  and 
then  went  on  :  "Would  the  Philharmonic  Society  allow  the 
balance  of  the  money  to  remain  here  and,  for  example,  pre- 
sent me  with  a  small  part  of  it?  I  would  look  upon  it  as  a 
legacy  from  my  friend  Beethoven,  for  I  have  really  received 
not  even  the  smallest  remembrance  of  him,  as  indeed  no  one 
else  has,  for  death  surprised  him  and  us,  who  were  with  him." 
These  are,  quite  apart  from  the  miserable  sponging,  most 
curious  arguments.  Even  to  allege  that  death  had  been  a 
"surprise"  after  an  illness  of  four  months,  after  his  state  had 
long  ago  been  described  by  the  doctors  as  hopeless,  is  bold 
enough.  Equally  impudent  is  the  assertion  that  he  had  gone 
empty  away  and  had  not  the  smallest  token  of  remembrance 
from  Beethoven,  for  Schindler  simply  took  unlawful  posses- 
sion of  the  considerable  roll  of  manuscript  music  and  other 
writings,  the  sale  of  which  afterwards  brought  him  in  a  re- 
spectable income.  This  was  clearly  contradicted  by  his  own 
assurance  that  all  this  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  Master, 
or  at  any  rate  had  been  handed  to  him  amicably.  Or  did  he 
with  his  astonishing  delicacy  of  feeling  go  so  far  as  to  con- 
sider as  a  real  souvenir  rather  than  the  manuscripts  which 
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had  long  since  been  in  his  possession  the  balance  of  the  Eng- 
lish money,  which  in  accordance  with  Beethoven's  testamen- 
tary dispositions  would  naturally  have  fallen  to  his  nephew 
as  part  of  his  possessions,  over  which  the  givers  naturally  had 
no  more  power  of  disposal.  But  what  he  really  considered  the 
proper  small  souvenir  of  the  departed  is  betrayed  by  the 
amazing  final  passage — amazing  even  in  its  ambiguity — of 
the  letter:  "Please  call  the  attention  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  to  the  golden  Medal  of  Louis  XVIII  (for  the  Missa 
Solemnis)  which  weighs  50  ducats  and  would  be  the  most 
beautiful  souvenir  of  this  great  man."  The  diplomatic  circum- 
locutions, the  skill  of  which  we  may  well  envy,  leave  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  receiver  whether  this  souvenir  was  in- 
tended for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  or  for  the 
highly  meritorious  Anton  Schindler,  who  had  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  money  to  remain  at  the  bed-side  of  Beethoven. 

One  curious  fact  should  be  brought  into  connection  with 
so  much  that  is  distasteful.  It  has  never  been  explained  how 
it  was  possible  that  at  the  auction  of  Beethoven's  possessions, 
which  took  place  soon  afterwards,  there  were  smuggled  into 
the  catalogue  a  large  number  of  books  and  other  things, 
which,  as  has  been  proved,  had  never  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Master,  and  obviously  were  meant  to  increase  the  yield 
of  the  objects  under  the  hammer.  Schindler  may,  or  may  not 
have  been  innocent  of  this  piece  of  sharp  practice  j  but  his 
whole  conduct  at  this  time  would  have  been  enough  to  make 
Beethoven  roar  with  savage  laughter,  and,  as  he  did  once 
before,  say  in  his  sardonic  way,  with  a  humble  bow  to  his 
"Friend,"  "Wisest  of  men,  I  kiss  the  hem  of  your  garment." 

The  two  auctions  after  his  death  were,  however,  the  real 
satyr  play.  A  few  weeks  after  Beethoven's  death  his  posses- 
sions, his  furniture  and  clothes,  were  sold  at  an  auction  which 
must  have  been  like  a  Galician  rag  fair.  Pedlars  who  seemed 
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to  have  been  belched  forth  from  the  most  evil-smelling  alleys 
of  a  small  town,  bargained  and  fought  over  every  piece,  tore 
the  dead  man's  linen  and  clothes  from  shelves  and  boxes,  and 
with  a  grin  fingered  everything  that  had  been  hallowed  by 
Beethoven,  and  to  which  the  fragrance  of  his  being  still  hung. 

Stephan  von  Breuning,  who  was  present  and  who  died  a 
few  weeks  later  from  heart  trouble  which  was  probably 
largely  due  to  these  sordid  scenes,  was  only  able  with  consid- 
erable trouble  to  rescue  a  few  special  relics,  such  as  his  writ- 
ing desk  with  all  its  contents,  the  bed-table,  the  black 
japanned  cash-box  and  some  other  few  trifles  from  the  greasy 
hands  of  the  screeching  horde  of  hucksters.  Strangely  enough 
his  descendants  have  only  recently  disposed  of  these  precious 
things,  and  they  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Stefan  Zweig 
the  poet,  who  will  probably  know  how  to  guard  them  with 
pious  care.  My  feelings  were  indescribable  when  I  sat  at  this 
work-table  of  the  Master  and  held  in  my  hand  the  little 
fiddle  on  which  he  had  learnt  to  play  as  a  boy,  and  could 
look  at  the  painted  miniatures  of  Giulietta  Guicciardi  and  of 
the  Countess  Erdody,  on  which  his  gaze  must  have  often 
hung,  and  then  saw  in  my  mind's  eye  the  hellish  scene,  which 
might  have  been  a  good  subject  for  a  Breughel,  and  pictured 
to  myself  how  these  unique  objects  as  well  as  the  clothes  that 
Beethoven  had  worn  and  the  furniture  he  had  used  were  be- 
fouled and  haggled  over  as  if  they  had  been  so  much  worth- 
less rubbish. 

Probably  the  auction  of  the  manuscripts  and  the  library 
left  by  Beethoven  which  took  place  six  months  later  went  off 
more  quietly.  But  its  results  were  perhaps  even  more  dis- 
graceful and  humiliating.  It  had  not  been  advertised  ade- 
quately, and  consequently  no  one  appeared  from  among  the 
German  publishers,  who  at  other  times  had  been  so  anxious 
to  compete  for  the  first  chance  of  acquiring  Beethoven's  man- 
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uscripts.  Here  some  were  to  be  had  at  so  small  a  price  that 
none  of  them  would  have  been  absent  if  he  had  known  that 
the  auction  was  to  take  place.  Many  of  the  heads  of  the 
Vienna  music  firms  were  there,  however,  and  among  them 
were  a  few  lovers  of  relics  and  autographs,  presumably  also 
some  general  dealers,  in  the  hope  of  getting  paper  cheap, 
and  no  doubt  they  wrapped  their  sausage  and  cheese  in 
Beethoven's  manuscripts.  But  of  the  true  friends  and  wor- 
shippers of  the  Master  hardly  one  appeared  or  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  sacrifice  or  dispersal  of  his  unique  treasures. 

At  that  time  the  Court  Library  and  its  Director,  the  music- 
loving  Count  Dietrichstein  who  surely  ought  to  have  known 
what  was  being  sold,  or  the  City  of  Vienna,  or  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Music  might  have  secured  them  for  the  trifle 
of  300  gulden,  and  they  would  have  been  of  incalculable 
value  to  their  collections.  The  chance  was  missed,  like  so 
many  others.  What  happened  on  those  days  beggars  descrip- 
tion. The  manuscripts  of  the  works,  which  to-day  more  than 
ever  are  gems  in  the  world's  spiritual  crown  and  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold,  were  simply  sold  at  this  weird  auction 
at  the  price  of  waste-paper.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  bid- 
ding began  at  prices  so  ridiculously  low.  The  A  major  Sonata 
was  put  up  at  one  gulden,  the  great  Quartet  Fugue  and  one 
Romance  for  Violin  at  30  kreuzer  each,  a  part  of  the  music 
to  "Egmont"  at  20  kreuzer,  a  piece  of  the  score  of  "Fidelio" 
at  40  kreuzer  3  besides  which  some  works  were  torn,  and  sold 
movement  by  movement  so  that  the  parts  which  belonged  to 
the  same  work  fell  into  different  hands.  The  Finale  of  the 
Pastoral  Symphony  was  offered  at  i  gulden  30  kreuzer,  the 
Scene. by  the  Brook  at  3  gulden,  the  score  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Symphony  for  i  gulden  30  kreuzer,  the 
others  at  4  gulden,  the  whole  score  of  the  Fifth  at  5  gulden. 
Still  more  grotesque  were  the  prices  reached:  bidding  for  the 
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score  of  the  Emperor  Concerto  started  at  2  gulden  and  it  was 
bought  at  3  gulden  45  kreuzer,  the  fragment  of  "Egmont" 
at  50  kreuzer,  the  Fifth  at  6  gulden,  the  Mass,  put  up  at  6 
gulden,  fetched  7  gulden,  the  Fantasia  Sonata  was  put  up  at 
45  kreuzer  and  knocked  down  at  i  gulden  40  kreuzer  and 
so  on.  The  shame  of  it  cries  aloud  to  heaven. 

The  only  exception  was  the  score  of  the  Septet.  The 
thought  that  it  had  always  been  of  his  works  the  one  which 
people  oftenest  wanted  to  hear  and  liked  best,  used  to  anger 
Beethoven  beyond  measure,  and  by  this  fact  he  measured  the 
standard  of  taste  of  Vienna.  The  bidding  began  at  5  gulden 
and  it  was  bought  at  18  gulden.  This  was  the  way  in  which 
these  works  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  and 
lost.  It  was  a  blessing  that  the  firm  of  Artaria  and  some  other 
Viennese  music  publishers,  above  all  Haslinger  and  Diabelli, 
were  anxious  to  acquire  as  many  of  these  gems  as  they  could, 
and  thus,  after  all,  a  considerable  part  of  the  manuscripts 
which  Beethoven  left,  and  the  copies  which  he  himself  revised 
and  in  which  he  had  written  marginal  notes  were  saved  to  the 
world. 

The  auction  itself  with  its  callous  indifference,  its  haste,  its 
unconscionable  recklessness,  the  want  of  reverence  shown  by 
the  ignoramuses  who  were  responsible  and  indifferent  to  real 
greatness,  and  the  absence  of  the  very  men  whose  concern  in 
the  truest  sense  it  was,  is  almost  symbolical,  and  shows,  as  in 
the  lurid  glare  of  a  lightning  flash,  how  unthinking  and  cold- 
blooded was  the  world  in  which  Beethoven  had  spent  his  life. 

NEVERTHELESS,   A   FIRST-CLASS    FUNERAL 

But  the  brutish  figures  of  tragic  absurdity  haunted  not  only 
his  works  but  his  funeral  and  his  last  Will  and  Testament. 
On  the  30th  April,  the  day  after  he  was  buried,  the  following 
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Notice  appeared:  "Although  it  had  at  first  been  decided  to 
allow  the  remains  of  the  late  lamented  Beethoven  to  be  in- 
terred with  rites  of  the  second  class,  it  was,  however,  thought 
more  fitting  and  more  in  accordance  with  his  dignity,  that  the 
rites  should  be  of  the  first  class."  "However!"  One  is 
ashamed  to  have  been  born  in  the  same  hemisphere:  what 
creatures  were  they  who  had  first  of  all  to  think  it  over,  and 
then  took  credit  to  themselves  for  their  decision?  What  did 
this  document  which  was  drawn  up  by  Haslinger  exactly 
mean?  Was  it  an  appeal  for  money  or  an  apology  for  not 
having  buried  a  Beethoven  "after  all"  like  a  day  labourer? 

The  Notice  bore  the  signatures  of  the  music  publishers 
S.  A.  Steiner,  Haslinger j  Beethoven's  landlord  and  friend 
Pasqualati,  of  the  piano  manufacturers  Streicher  and  Conrad 
Graf,  and  the  two  Carl  Czernys.  It  was  certainly  a  munificent 
gesture,  particularly  if  we  remember  that  it  was  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  English,  whose  money  had  paid  for  the  stag- 
ing of  the  ceremony.  Moreover  the  magnanimous  decision 
to  bear  the  cost  of  so  much  pomp  for  a  Ruler  of  Spirits,  who 
might,  just  as  well  as  Mozart,  have  been  dropped  into  a 
common  grave,  cannot  have  meant  much,  only  about  one 
tenth  of  the  whole  cost.  This  is  proved  by  the  account  which 
runs:  "Transfer  from  2nd  Class  to  ist  Class,  with  escort  of 
9  Priests,  14  lbs.  of  wax,  30  bouquets  of  roses  .  .  ,  2^  florins. 
W."  (Vienna  currency.) 

An  appeal  on  behalf  of  Beethoven's  last  housekeeper,  Sali, 
who  was  not  mentioned  in  his  will,  bears  in  addition  to  the 
signatures  named  above,  those  of  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Castelli 
and  Diabelli.  The  collection  amounted  to  164  gulden  30 
kreuzer,  which  was  anyhow  more  than  three  times  as  much 
as  the  proceeds  of  all  the  auctioned  manuscripts  of  Beethe- 
ven's  works  mentioned  above.  The  golden  heart  of  Vienna 
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did  not  exert  itself  much.  But  at  any  rate  it  stood  the  test 
better  than  Beethoven's  immediate  friends,  who  ought  to 
have  had  a  better  appreciation  of  their  duty  to  genius. 


MISSA   SOLEMNIS 


But  the  people  of  Vienna  atoned  for  the  callous  indiffer- 
ence of  the  vain  meddlesome  self-seekers  who  held  aloof. 
Beethoven's  funeral  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  acts  of 
homage  ever  paid  by  the  nameless  multitude  to  the  eternal 
spirit.  A  crowd  of  more  than  20,000  lined  the  streets  and 
stood  bareheaded  as  the  procession  passed.  Among  them 
must  have  been  many  who  could  never  have  known  the 
name,  to  say  nothing  of  the  work  of  the  dead  composer,  and 
yet  it  was  as  if  everyone  felt  that  the  world  of  ideals  was 
the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  a  mighty  one,  and  that  a  new  life 
was  beginning  that  would  endure  for  ever.  Even  those  who 
had  come  merely  to  see  a  sight  or  from  idle  curiosity,  seemed 
to  divine  the  great  mystery  which  was  enclosed  within  the 
boards  of  a  coffin,  and  stood  in  silent  reverence.  The  profes- 
sional detractors  of  Vienna  may  often,  and  rightly,  say  with 
a  sneer  that  the  Viennese  shine  at  funerals  and  are  less  ready 
to  do  justice  to  the  living.  Here  there  was  something  more: 
an  hour  in  which  the  generally  so  heedless  multitude  was 
suddenly  united  into  a  congregation  that  did  homage  to  two 
great  powers:  that  of  Music  and  that  of  Death. 

The  procession  too  seemed  to  grow  to  infinity  j  it  took  a 
full  hour  to  complete  the  short  journey  from  the  Schwarz- 
spanierhaus  to  the  Church  of  the  Minorites.  More  than  a 
hundred  carriages  followed  in  its  wake.  Among  them  were 
court  equipages,  which  had  not  been  too  often  at  the  Master's 
concerts.  The  pall-bearers  were  eight  musicians:  Schubert, 
Hummel,  Weigl,  Gyrowetz,  Umlauff  and  Seyfried  were  of 
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the  number,  and  the  fine  flower  of  the  art  world  of  Vienna 
followed  the  bier.  Grillparzer,  Lenau,  Raimund,  Bauern- 
feld,  Zedlitz,  Castelli,  Deinhardtstein  and  Bauerle  were  the 
chief  representatives  of  Letters  3  Mercadante,  Franz  Lach- 
ner,  Mayseder,  Schuppanzigh  and  many  others  were  there 
for  Music  3  the  great  singers  Lablache,  Staudigl  and  Erl  had 
come  with  Anschutz  and  Ludwig  Lowe,  the  famous  actors  of 
the  Burg  Theatre,  to  represent  the  stage  j  and  Moritz  von 
Schwind  and  Danhauser  had  come  on  behalf  of  the  painters. 

At  the  gates  of  the  cemetery  (it  was  forbidden  at  the 
grave-side)  Anschutz  spoke  the  address  which  Grillparzer 
had  written. 

Together  with  much  that  is  affected  and  far-fetched,  it 
contains  some  simple  words  which  come  from  the  heart  and 
are  of  lasting  worth:  "He  was  an  artist,  but  he  was  a  man 
too,  a  man  in  every,  in  the  highest,  sense.  Because  he  shut 
himself  off  from  the  world,  they  called  him  a  man-hater  j 
because  he  avoided  false  sentiment,  unfeeling.  But  oh,  he 
who  knows  that  he  is  hard,  does  not  seek  refuge  in  flight. 
It  is  the  finest  points  which  are  the  most  easily  blunted,  and 
bend  or  break!  Real  feeling  flies  from  excess  of  sentiment! 
He  fled  from  the  world  because  in  the  whole  empire  of  his 
loving  heart  he  could  find  no  weapon  with  which  he  could 
oppose  it.  He  withdrew  himself  from  mankind  after  he  had 
given  to  it  everything  and  received  nothing  in  return.  He 
remained  solitary  because  he  could  find  no  mate.  But 
to  the  grave  he  preserved  a  human  heart  for  all  men,  a  pater- 
nal heart  for  his  kith  and  kin,  his  possessions  and  his  life- 
blood  for  the  whole  world."  And  later  on:  "If  ever  during 
your  life,  the  power  of  his  creations  should  unman  you  like 
an  approaching  storm,  if  your  delight  should  flow  on  to  the 
very  heart  of  a  generation  not  yet  born,  do  not  forget  this 
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hour,  and  think:  We  were  there,  when  they  bore  him  to  the 
tomb,  and  when  he  died,  we  wept.' " 
Then  the  clods  fell  on  the  coffin. 


THE  ALL   TOO   DUMB    STONES 

But  not  even  in  the  tomb  was  the  restless  one  to  rest.  He 
had  first  of  all  been  buried  in  the  Wahring  cemetery,  but  a 
little  later — ^before  this  peaceful,  mournfully  beautiful  God's 
acre  was  transformed  into  a  park — he  was,  like  Schubert,  ex- 
humed and  transferred  to  the  Central  Cemetery.  There  an 
obelisk,  similar  to  that  which  had  marked  his  first  grave,  was 
erected.  It  was  a  very  high,  very  narrow  pyramid  with  a 
blunted  point,  flanked  by  four  paterae  on  stone  pedestals: 
on  the  base  was  only  the  name  "Beethoven"  in  letters  of  dark 
bronze,  and  in  the  centre  a  simple  lyre,  and  at  the  very  sum- 
mit a  butterfly  as  a  symbol  of  the  liberated  soul. 

It  seems  to  me  the  worthiest  memorial  that  has  been  given 
to  the  Master  and  the  most  appropriate  to  his  character. 
Actual  monuments  to  him  all  suffer  from  the  defects  of  most 
works  of  art  of  this  class.  They  are  hardly  ever  a  reflection 
of  his  real  self  j  they  are  either  disfigured  by  allegories  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word,  or  by  irrelevant  realism  and  false 
simplicity  and  show  a  more  or  less  commonplace  gentleman 
in  the  dress  of  the  time,  whom  the  unbiased  spectator  might 
as  well  take  for  an  ill-tempered  baker  as  for  the  tragically 
distraught  creator  of  the  Eroica  and  the  Ninth. 

Kasper  von  Zumbusch's  monument  to  Beethoven  in  Vienna 
is  extraordinarily  happy  in  its  chief  figure.  Here  we  really 
see  something  of  his  spirit  of  revolt,  the  sombre  power  of 
his  will,  the  might  of  his  intellect  and  his  aloofness  from 
mankind  J  but  the  terrible  allegorical  figures,  the  music-mak- 
ing seraphim  whom  the  tutelary  deity  of  a  confectioner's 
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shop  might  have  fashioned  in  a  fit  of  temper,  the  empty 
pseudo-antique  Prometheus,  the  cherub  who  holds  aloft  a 
wreath  in  his  upstretched  arms,  do  but  disturb  the  impression 
of  the  whole  and  disfigure  its  greatness. 

HahnePs  statue  in  Bonn  is  lamentably  middle-class  and 
tells  us  nothings  Robert  Weigl's  statue  in  the  Park  at  Heili- 
genstadt  is  certainly  an  agreeable  monument  to  the  man  who 
walked  in  solitude  seeking  ideas  for  his  Pastoral,  but  for  all 
its  truth  as  a  portrait,  and  its  intimacy,  it  is  too  small  in  style, 
too  much  like  a  piece  of  genre  painting,  or  a  snapshot  in 
marble. 

Max  Klinger's  Beethoven  is  the  only  one  that  fully  satis- 
fies. It  is  a  nude  figure  of  an  angry  god  who  is  neither  old 
nor  young.  It  is  seated  on  a  splendid  throne  with  an  eagle  at 
his  feet,  slightly  bent  forward.  His  clenched  fists  rest  on  his 
knees,  which  are  covered  by  a  mantle  of  onyx.  We  can  almost 
imagine  that  the  next  moment  lightnings  will  dart  from  his 
head,  and  the  impression  it  gives  us  of  Beethoven  is  com- 
plete. Some  critics  have  objected  to  the  emaciated  body,  for- 
getting that  the  sculptor's  object  was  precisely  to  show  by  the 
symbolism  of  the  marble  image  the  unconquerable  strength 
and  dominance  of  the  mind  over  all  the  weakness  of  the  flesh. 
The  same  thought  is  expressed  by  the  significant  reliefs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  throne,  which  embrace  the  whole 
of  Beethoven's  empire  of  ideas.  It  is  a  Tenth  Symphony  in 
marble,  bronze  and  precious  stones. 
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EPILOGUE 


THE  PROMISED  LAND 


THE  TRUE  IMPORT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 
death  of  a  great  man  is  not  to  be  sought  in  monu- 
ments, nor  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those  that 
came  after  him,  nor  can  it  be  summed  up  with  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen:  it  is  all  written  in  his  deeds  while  he  lived  and  in 
his  works,  and  death  speaks  the  last  word  of  the  story.  Rich- 
ard Wagner  hurtled  into  the  void  like  a  falling  meteor, 
Johannes  Brahms  died  in  tears,  Beethoven,  the  Generalissimo 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  went  to  his  end  as  he  lived:  in  a 
tempest,  amid  convulsions  of  nature.  Exit — as  in  a  drama  of 
Shakespeare. 

And  like  Shakespeare  and  Michael  Angelo  he  was  one  of 
the  architects  of  humanity,  one  of  the  possessed,  who  pressed 
up  and  on  from  out  of  chaos  to  an  ordered  cosmos,  whose 
creative  work  is  subject  to  the  same  law  of  nature  which 
commanded  the  flaming  heavenly  bodies  to  grow  cold  and 
ordered  their  courses  in  the  universe.  It  has  often  been  made 
a  reproach  to  him  that  he  never  won  inward  peace — ^but  it 
was  his  greatest  achievement  that  he  never  suffered  himself 
to  be  contented.  He  was  one  of  the  incomprehensible  ones  in 
whom  all  the  strangely  mysterious  creatures  of  Hoffmann's 


fairy  tale  of  The  Glassblower  were  united.  He  was  the  old 
Wann,  the  earthly  Huhn,  the  dancing  spark  Pippa,  and 
Hellriegel  the  German  dreamer  and  musician — he  took  them 
all  up  in  himself  and  he  might  well  have  ended  his  life-work 
with  the  uncanny,  rough,  jubilant  and  savage  hymnal  cry 
"Jumalai!"  which  means  "Joy  for  all,"  and  bears  the  same 
message  as  that  which  he  spoke  in  the  ^^Nunc  dimittis'^ — his 
last  Symphony. 

Beethoven's  life  work  was  touched  by  the  hand  of  Eternity, 
as  that  of  only  a  few  of  the  Elect  of  the  Spirit  has  been.  We 
have  here  music  which  is  greater  than  any  other,  which  is 
conditioned  by  its  epoch — ^and  that  is  its  only  element  of  mor- 
tality— and  it  is  more  than  "beautiful"  with  a  beauty  greater 
than  that  of  Mozart  and  Raphael.  It  is  the  image  of  an  im- 
perishable timeless  soul  and  its  daemon,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  interpretation  of  Life.  And  it  was  born  in  one  who  knew 
that  he  was  near  to  God,  who  showed  the  world  untrodden 
paths,  and  recognised  the  overwhelming  powers  of  music 
and  its  dominion  over  the  soul,  as  clearly  as  he  saw  them  in 
the  centre  of  their  inmost  being  in  the  mathematical  and 
physical  Universe.  He  was  aware  of  the  laws  of  Music  which 
are  rooted  in  the  magic  of  melodic  and  harmonious  inspira- 
tion. He  ceaselessly  sought  the  Promised  Land.  But  more 
was  granted  to  Beethoven  than  to  the  other  law-givers  of 
the  world,  to  whom  it  was  vouchsafed  only  to  behold  it  from 
a  mountain-top,  and  then  to  be  called  away.  To  Beethoven 
it  was  given  to  enter. 

THE   SPIRIT  TAKES  SHAPE 

Beethoven  opened  the  gates  of  a  new  world  to  music,  and 
raised  to  infinity  its  power  of  expression  and  its  content  of 
experience.  His  work  imports  the  victory  of  the  Law  of  Form 
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over  the  rebellions  of  feeling  which  is  in  truth  its  slave.  It  is 
the  re-birth  of  the  unsatisfied  human  soul.  Each  of  his  works 
is  an  ultimatum  addressed  to  the  mind.  And  his  great  deed 
was  this.  He  transformed,  without  suspecting  it,  into  music 
all  that  the  science  of  the  century  recognised  as  the  funda- 
mental Laws  of  Life  in  metamorphosis,  in  morphology,  in 
evolution,  even  in  relativity.  This  perhaps  may  sound  para- 
doxical or  like  a  mere  formula.  But  anyone  who  not  only 
with  imagination  but  in  a  sober  search  after  knowledge,  and 
then  again  not  only  in  a  sober  search  after  knowledge  but 
with  imagination,  will  investigate  all  this  creation  and  re- 
creation, the  generative  force  of  the  themes,  the  ordering  of 
the  degrees,  the  determining  power  of  the  plan,  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  interdependent  motive  cells,  the  biological 
development  of  the  themes  and  their  articulated  organism, 
their  energies  which  struggle  to  be  free,  and  yet  are  bound  to 
each  other,  will  see  before  him  a  vision  of  the  system  of  the 
Universe,  behold  the  new  continent  of  music  which  this  new 
Columbus  of  Art  has  discovered  and  conquered. 

And  as  he  works  on,  he  will  perchance  suddenly  feel  the 
kinship  of  the  music  with  the  speech  of  Holderlin,  who  was 
equally  with  Beethoven  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  creative 
spirit,  and  equally  with  him  found  his  election  sealed  in  uni- 
versal love  and  its  revelation.  Holderlin  succumbed  to  his 
inspiration:  Beethoven  subjugated  it  and  forced  it  into  the 
service  of  his  musico-metaphysical  work.  But  with  both  men 
the  work  is  always  at  once  a  pouring  forth  of  the  spirit,  and 
a  moulding  into  form — and  a  form  which  is  not  conditioned 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  subject,  because  it  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  the  eternal  scheme  of  creation.  Beethoven  has  un- 
chained the  most  impetuous  feelings  in  his  music,  but  is  no 
longer  at  their  mercy  when  he  has  pnce  forced  them  into 
shape.  He  remains  the  lord  of  the  powers  of  the  soul.  He 
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thinks  Music  as  others  think  ideas:  he  thinks  in  music  as 
other  men  think  in  words. 

With  all  this  the  German  mind,  with  all  its  contradictions, 
is  embodied  in  Beethoven  as  in  hardly  any  other  artist — the 
German  mind  which  longs  for  the  infinite,  but  desires  form 
and  knows  obedience.  Beethoven  is  the  lawless  man,  who  at 
the  end  bows  to  law,  without  surrender  of  self — ^and  so  com- 
pletely does  his  will  submit  to  form,  and  so  completely  is  the 
spirit  of  infinity,  whose  vessel  he  is,  merged  into  the  oneness 
of  Life  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  he  were  the  law-giver.  This 
is  why  his  work  will  never  perish,  and  why  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  direct  expression  of  a  man  like  no  other,  ununder- 
standably  great  and  free.  The  indescribable  here  has  come  to 
pass. 
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